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heights, to the attainment of which few mortals ever aspire, 
he stood upon famitiar ground. 


I cannot refrain at this point from speaking of my first sc- 

quaintance with artistic Europe. 
/ 3t will be seen in the biography that Mr. Brisbane had a pro- 
found sentiment of art{ The little there introduced on the 
subject, however (chiefly illustrative of a theory), offers but a 
glimpse of his exceptional talents in this realm. And when I 
eay “realm” I employ the word in its largest sense. 

Tt waa from the broad standpoint of unity that he considered 
art in its many-sided, muitiform expression. His view con- 
sequently was comprehensive. 

The history of architecture he had at his tongue’s end ; while 
its philosophy in the light of bis original interpretation was 
ever charming to listen to. In fact, his actual, practical knowl- 
edge in this field was a constant surprise to me during our 
early wanderings on tle Continent. He seemed to know the 
date of every column; the birth of every style; the origin of 
every order, * pure” or “ composite,” however and wherever it 
presented itself. It was idle for me te amuse myself with try- 
ing to puzzle him in dates—he was equal to every test. 

But it was among the creations of the brush and chisel 
that Mr. Brisbane appeared at his best. In the presence of the 
masterpieces of the art world he seemed verily to have “ come 
unto his own.” Encl artist was familiar to him—each a aym- 
pathetic friend with whom he conversed. It was the artist 
among artists; ong to whom their every mood and aspiration 
seemed transparent, and who could interpret them, analyze and 
classify their works as unerringly as might a Champollion deal- 
ing with an Egyptian hieroglyph. 
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oeousion suggeetive of the theme, be proceeded to disentgrstvbs: 
ms.on the Opera and the Drama of the Futan. 2° 


a oy 


econ eden Rh pbetninherttey ed sie 
in Paris and began systematic work. Yet the word A397 
searecly applies to my enka in the ahh ts 
primininyneretietetre iret cnr en 
‘tinued intellectual eflart—the practicn! results ik 
Feira. ebatheiarenes coca eag ete 
a Leaner ere or book 


pe eA ee tad boon eke habs Biecemk 
ages Spat ho wack. In 1876 thare'appoared volumes. ¥ and 
: | Series; yotume I being a redwood reprint of 
bi of Mi, 08 volume I teemlation of Tha ary 
| Deity, which had bean lying in stereotyped 
5 Rates Fourier’s system of labor; his system of 
: a: y bogether with that admirable system of education 
oe ele sno oor to fegenly png pao 
ee ee patio ot actual dvwlogment 
webarsi,ene elament of which is a distinguishing 
he dacibie hindaxgarten. Here also appears Mr. Brisbane's 
ee: ihe Ourrenty, of which he speaks in the biog 


Sand on itn ae tsr7pa a 
ee a a they had waited 
is tutbor informed me that his eriginal puspose 
.an Introduction presenting his own riper 
g it in wm manner to elucidate Fourier; bat 
@ons anything satisfactory. Henes the 
tt peetth ay Tequest end urgings he act out 
od setion,; wrote and rewrote it several times, 


oatoome of repeated offirta. “Aa T lodkab 4 
seams ory imperfect—Mr. Brisbadels pert io yor 
the whole form: of the pabliostion is assceytibie af 
seat. Dé thas ite, beter wy aes ae aad 
Ding ve 0 gone tT wee pm hl j 
thing wavering of achievement. 

Tho author never tok any pana to put he wes 
pablic. 

I have spoken of the recommonaing of literary we 
Never, from the beginning, had I tclitonrecs ements 
biography : in fast we talked of it no often that: during “eae e 
of separation my correspondent would seihe to te hie) ek 
telling me how a biography should be ‘written, what # 
ita otjeoi! tis deding teaine'od dhonigherece caieeee a ce 
that it should not desl with personality, but with prineiplaaagl 

Finally, in 1886, I persuaded him to try dictation ones tiie, 
It wae not that I lacked material—simple date I had’ longing) 
seseed in abundance. What I wanted was die fora o ‘ 
son hic hing vl hpi or or ti 
aL Aah gronanctnd But how ovessnase tea 
- Ng det en i et 
cob mia < poeremivace do 


a 


a Ghith ak ove morning wh th cay, dt 
& a-wonld install ourselves in some retired tank 
ani Siti ides abeniigiactinMBachigg htaieett i aatish 

piy the shade of = leafy bower, while our moderu. 
rs >. paped to and fro—I questioning now and then tp 


ae Sa Seep Ned teat itetb Sate amnion’ si lke 
e he mely 6 month, when it was interrupted by the arrival of 


ae & Eriends, followed by summer travel. 
se tl Me. Brisbaue was suddenly called home on busi- 
ae 3 mean time, I act about putting my manuscript into 


* his ; Domsjedaly T wold come scroes obscure or faulty 
of whiah I would write to him and ack for corrections. 
en Laie little he approved of the summer dictation and 

thing to have me sttempt to use itin my contem- 
9 wil quot from two of his letters on the subject : 


which you wish filied ont. Isend it so filled; but I 
Witation to ~— poor, commonplace, E. R.*; no inspi- 
‘Weean make a better one. Some few things may 
iekes.a whole it ahould be put sside and something 
hibee conpize and with leading ideas temely ox- 


: ¥ and “1, 1." frequently employed by Mr. Brisbane, refer 
mee Sa & th the bography: 


id watere : the ‘‘extertia) rational,” and the “ interunl 


See “Tae oght ob een tie 
wgelasiple should be ietd down, and then thet 5 
a —~tbe pane Rnery—be wade erm 
sinaoo, I would Iny down ths principle tliat whose 
the young soul first looks ont on the natenal ‘wed, if 
tery and heanty In everything tt seas. Sapataniee Site 
rendered external objects commonpiase, and a et 
not made littls ‘things dwindle into insignificance. T wainine 
berdrira ie rordeese Se ee ee 
an old rotten tree to deteot the grub was a source ef keaw 

sure to me and of admiration for the ttle bind. I aid 
understand the grandeur of the starry heavens. My fing 
was in the thousand little ingenuities of naters, and the. thly? 
ereb that swam beckward was the most ingenious of oumbiies’. 


vances. 
nT think: bhopyephy Adel ba)aa expen EO 
and laws, end the expericnes of the individual chjasivg “ttle, 
illustrative of them. - 
Tcwoald'ind vise yousto begins wcekiia sae rere eee a 
you could exprees your own intuitions—in ee 
pat yoursoul. Such » work would be Ths Beligions © 
or The Destiny of Woman, her Function in a True Order Gd aed 
Here our I. wool have fre nedje—fall ey —< 
raphy your E. Bowit te st ree ae eee i 
events. Consider this matter well. Win inde Sea 
© See Noth 58 SHENTON. « ae 


. 


teste” 
F eucess Setter: “out nt 
“A + wlaanbly your letter in written |: Gea 
é ti doit well. T ean send yon akeiaba, 
you ean do the Religion. You haye the intat 
parraphs is not worked ont yet in my mind age 
Th re.iu much preparatory work to be dane. Inco 
;. “the Religion, on the other hand, is already slabor- 
Be Religion will strike a deep chord. Whata 
sa. prfginal picture could be drawn of the Compound? 
yer of Society and the Compound Organic Religion. . 


“geen the grand future lately in ideal vision... . I 
ds 16 ont... . It is late in the afternoon, and I 
Ac. E will describe the compound organic social and 
ainbes another time.” 
ivan Shat my subject strove to turn me from my per 
WLikuww him too well by this time to allow myself to 
ietibvemtent, Many «time had he prevented my dong 
ae ied ceesmonplace work by appeals to ideality. So 
Baktieie lar vxyrelt i: “Tf the better thing comes, well; but I 
ee bee. hn what T have in hand.” 
ee do, flan Talay iin in cen that 
cae ane Anil this secret conviction served to 
arma to good work. I dallie#— 
meee: he zo-by—I saw hire. return with little 


Bea Sante to Ws, Bedane's theory of The Religion of the 


_ is strewn with originality and beauty. 


‘hia diay ed ‘es my own, a | — il 
takny inxparfeotions. saber npr ee 
touched upon, whileothars hsve been passed evar 1 ibd > 


charicter,these pages cannot now be suppleminted. 5 
thrown off in rapid impromptus, withonta moment's pirt 
the recital bears the unmistakable stamp of a mastethiy 


Dae | 


No serions consideration of the Social Problem’ 


-seasible, be exactly in place here; and yot I feel impelled ft . 
‘@ word on this much-vezed question, if only to <a 


bane’s real place in the movemant~the geont modecy. th 
ment which « retrospective glance throrgh the ao 
to us inso many different phases. Born with: the now 

on the very battleground of the old one’s final-and:4 fee * 
classstruggle, nurtured in all the egadaars: ot ace 
youth, it has matared in various climes, ut ee 
taking upon itself every sspect which cael i 
mental idiosynarasy could give to-it, till 
sooumnlated strength that is pea 
to resist it. abs 


f i 
=e : 
, 7 
ee 


i eect ions 8, 
le é Atenas, ite: chndriatay ley Scania, - : 
i Siew been oer fr ta 
9 y parhape, by the hard legis of” 
winuifos beat dem fhe century Bgl 
din attr alien: e ¥ 
id prophets—to which category belouge Mi. Babe ; 
ws feubo Rthe movement subjectively. Thoideal soottl 
ee b took posseasion of their minds (notably those 

aod Fos ‘with their disciples) by its dasling 
a them to the crade realities with which they 
seCThny wow mann hoi ba be son be 
hé'when integrally developed. Ignoring the law of 
eat i the necessity of progressive growth, they jumped 
a me peers! a) to paint a future in hannony 

pee -preselenee, but all out of harmony with the 
a ar the prosaic age in which they sought to 


Aes of the movement hed necessarily to spend itself 
aatie projects. But therein was the fulfiliment of ite 


ments are born in enthusiaam. They arm the 
— sin moons impulses of the soul. It ie that which 
= fe Sonir san, and throws about them the halo that 
ere spirit. 
@ are the beacon-lights set up along the intri- 
ee ‘ramen progress. Thoy arrest attention; they 
ee I ambition; they encourage man to those. fresh 
oe mm erelntion. ia continually calling for, At 
—e wn. catch glimpees of higher truths or sag- 
Bali lond to the light, and become sus- 


“ is 


~ ap 


saat ice 


ene 


& delinding “Will of tht Wisp” fe -yababoaa 
Shit: sre mistakesin all new: alfeste ¢ thee; ion 
one. But it is. the: lseting rowular deot: wants :de 
indidonds of 3 genection. 

saci row Sh hei 
center sociel movement. Their grand ead bu 
_ date deturity ; and the practical efforta of. ac 
vet suineainliond ix ioealy fom thn pot Ah 


They sowed the sced which a hott of hend-wenlktng ii 
have ct mre amply Cn aan AG 
therefrom—although still far short of the = droamie tips 
promised fruite—is no lees creditable to the cantmry’s miley 
menta. - : 

But why do we call this a “ modern” nieetanseie th serena! 
history bat « varied drama of the pontine tics ers 
better ite condition? The simple en ae ee 
and the present is that, while the one has bean i ee eae, 
in the welfare of individuals or clases, the 0 My 
wider scope that comes o tg ropes a eee 
brace mankind. 

The real meaning of “ socialism ” pe eee 
Sor the well-being of the coLtmctryn wan.. As maiGiogel 
is new, bat ite fandamental prieigle tan bl ee 

As, however, every tars in jesabaes = a 
tha eurfane a frech social peoblew, wel ges ae e 


ose 


its A rl 


ae ot jt th apes pion a eo i 
ses Ot hescememlea fe vinyl 


- pone y Wi 
~~ 


oe oe aictest elitingriens’ of oasis. elas ts. 


fae ado ote ‘whleh, cncationtin 
for wa elnrysodel saomanen, to bo Sango 
= ; Sed eventually disposed of by achlemy 
oa pete on m ewelling with iasportacnee 
i pmrantil its highest aim is attained. 
eat Th este eonervativewadid cond Insightly inten 
ah tt tise Yoaen, conid it recognize therein the birth- 
ecseaniwers with which society is agonizing, and lend 
Paid ee & ptnceful trancformation. 
mbviie tie this were like asking » miracle. Society has 
Mohel a point of Z priori caleulation on euch vasi sub- 
a-thus farhas been forced, not rationally ap- 
Yerazed for. Individuals there have bean whose 
: @ ao heteic convictions have led to calculated, 
ee ‘int the Collective Man has scarcely yet risen above 
Re pepsin | blundered into new conditions, driven 
pis s of the old. 
dome | De cata aSatipasbiahs 
miei weather-vane baffles us—there is not yet 
te interpret it. But every close observer can 
thie new era, which is to be one of enlighi- 


es biotin: that the laws underlying peychical 
prentiesl in, thoir modes of action as are 
And inatead of dispating over 


inchiiderregs iio upper Gialensa ay Saal ee 
bloodshed ; Wh soiancvax hie ae Sealine ae es 
of social evolution must coms. } . 

Mr. Brisbane saw this earty in his career. Cae 
ural disposition led him to cherish his early hopas Sarge 
4zansformation, he was not long in reaching the sdateh pes 
the experimental efforta of the reformatory wotld 
tims. His flexible mind was quick to panei 
science in ell the practical amays of the “ Assoel 
when he retired from that field it was to devote Gut 
of his life to scientific research. . 

ea ha ral hw donb dein my 9 
with him he was always preparing for pt ma. Na 
never got beyond manuscript form—thad conntiteten 
intellectual personality. 

He has been called a “ dreamer”—and justly'n6, “Ba 
was lees a dreamer than he when contig i cl 
purely intellectual problem, and it seems to ma that hip 
of certain problems of the age are among the msst:aalhp 
tributions to it. 


Buy litistecrs! of public intarest remains te % 
eventful life. 

Mr, Brisbane possessed » remarighhe oo oe 
used often to aay of him that ee iss eee ace 


seat id ere-baty to he ove whally ipidh 
Sac tias sisi Ws had Seuaansty Micon ce 
The dead cold of which he epeaky eanghtin. 
srs } Betlin, followed him. theoagh life. “Had: 
| i 8 a at mon pokay bar 
: a, but he was constantly tranegressing in 
p> Bia ix yeam in Buropo were stampod with 
jattial.ewoess, for the overwhelming passion to know 
she! } and be told.me, in explanation of the atincks of 
Beievpiich closed that period, that on bis return to America 
ani Simo black. 

ie tatal consequence of this thoughtless indifference to 
a ealth wasits rouction on the stomach. The shsorbed 
MOMMA work up to the last moment. before going to the 
wtine his pen immoediataly on leaving it: inevitably 
Smae forced into rebellion, and at a comparatively 

gsia had become chronic. 
tistanding, when I first met Mr. Brisbane, in the decline 
ath, ¢wo- vital infirmities, his capacity for endurance 
hee O: I cannot say that I ever met his equal 
teity, or the power of long-sustained intellectual 


fre Rhings to ahow that he was cut upon the pattern 
f -He agit to bare rounded out his century; and 
iy would he meet my pleadings for more rapid 
Pib-a balf-piayful, halfepologotic assurance that 
Be: et his work in loes time, 


hci ot, Mir. Hrisdane's inventive. character. 


on. end—wan to him the embodiasetit of sti) id 
Senha ak demas ios en gee ; 
be. mentioned his well-known system of tees sigh 
means of hollow spheres in pneumatic cing A 
underground fertilization; a new form of # Z 
propeller to be placed: ci pw cee 
material for trunks and valises ; & compromed-Wwoud) i 
® syatem of burial (the main ides: of which i if 
in the scheme of “The New Mausoleani Oop 
York ”) ; an oven designed to cook in a vaeram, th ‘ 
with yonatiansd ofhot rt elal/seaiea OE ywisssar eet ed rad: 
With this last device is sescciated the fatal Eihaaee me 
inventor. . 
In the fall of 1880 we returned to Amoriem: to’ spi 
winter. Mr. Brisbane had been experimenting with Biss 
soma months, ae ree) ae eee 
to arrive at practical resulta. He thought baat 
this visit home a good one to make = model aud'ée} 
of hia ides. Is was early winter—thet winter oD iai 
and damp which first introduced Ia ers Sie 
when the inventor contracted far hig modish, aa) 
wad rétn daily watehed dis progremc’. 


é 


se Mt upon « system: depleted by sn. Shtiuied 
is _ The rewalt of such treatment was to 
iy atel’ powers of resistance ab the very moment 
. aaelied to: overcome the fatal enemy. The 
pede detomaoh had been beought so low by a severa 
io sae pinder the croton it wae wont raliy.. 
iS aS e primarily, was really less in the lungs—the 
ip 0d hs liseaio =thancini the stomach, which grad- 
3 p-te retain angthing solid. 
pei: aoe condition, our invalid’s faith in his 
‘ wecuperative powers was bat slightly 
x: tein, love of change suggested other 
Avant journcyinge—<estined to continue all winter— 
Siet to the pine forcets of North Carolina, thence to 
(it north again, and a second departure, to tarry for 
wie eb. various places slong tha Atlantic coast. 
uiving that nothing availed, and weary of life ix 
eieved his thoughts once more towards home. But 
eetemdy: yet. to vyontare in New York, and Richmond 
Seuidras:e pleasant half-way station st which to await 
Btn We reached there the second week in 
Mefortmate onough to obtain home-like aocomtno- 
tbe old familie of tho city 
F a winene wes fixing itself deoper and deeper. 
ne Se wtap downward in the steady decline; of 


Pac: A avhe 


of Tein cnpe, snd: spabe of it, hough rmeely, ¥; eee 
ne. ie moi emis ae ne mee 
toilet, “if I onnnot got well I mast try and die. Yougs ag 
your time takieg care of me.” pe Oe - 
letter to hia eon om the New York prose—after 
convietion that there was no longer any hope of 2 
eaid : a Tan pom seen earl cotta ae 


be anid of me. Heed me in this, Arther! Do mot ap = a 
in your paper, nor let any other do sn, if you can proweit Ti 

He had an instinctive shrinking from the < 
obituary notice. 


parently asleep, when suddenly be spoke: * Mw onieite 
looking up into my face, “I have bad = visien!" (Hite 
filled with tears as he continzed : “1 don’t know thet 11 ssa 
it to you.” of 
Tears, in those eyes co anescd to weeping, Pg 
Bending over him and wiping them crag, I besoeght 
tell me whet he had seen; but apecch svemed i 2 


besstifel ! gee rer sir pores. 
there wenen beautiful! Ef leowll ealy pag 


<a ta” 5 matting” wT 


Soman é 


Some t rf fo anos His vetbs 
a, he agin lay silat. 

co durineed, was never fully dowoebed A 
me g meds, to bia son later, bat with similar 
bis ttiotionst natary of that grest soul, ‘babitually 
ork coukrel, seamed to burst ite floodgates at 


yubbad prostration was now extreme. His emaciated 
Bee bce my wom wth hod oft mam md 
my thie tines a day, that he left his bed every day 


: ie costecn almost daily, whensver strength would 
Ws Gidtate to me on abstract ideas or on current topica 
panvic, for instance, who had just retired from the Chan. 
aw ihe. gave me several pages. Then, too, the ap 
iy saan pnd gave special interest to the working-men’s 
tend ‘kept. my invalid’s mind continually occupied 
uvetion. The arrival of the New York papers, partic 

Hal wits its European news, became the leading 
Hh day, and helped him to forget himself in that 
minient which gave pre-eminence to the interests of 
eeie€.es oxi invalid more detached from purely 

ee i 3 ana at times to watch 
ate chadow of its former self—animated aver 
Ato hear the working-man’s friend proph- 
saretongh be ‘were sure of peing one of ity 


den hl Tigh iro. past 
deavored one day to toad she comvenmntions Set 

“Sewers hee sot ot lead guegety 
Goad,” he temizked. “It ienow taade a ing 
ing rite. My een wl ang a 8 
ronnd the tomb with elegance and a dupaldehaniiie 
embellished with nnble-works of art, instead wi 4 si: a 
aponuments af oar greveyards. Besides, it would divigl 
of all unwholesome, unsanitary ssncoiationa, 4 

menor of edn wi he pre tng 
All this, however, is but « dream of the fotare,.andlc 
question forme. Iu thinking of doath T heve al 
personally, I would like t be placed on the tep ofte ty 
tain and left there with the elements alone. ‘Phat is 
I can ever hope to approach to my Evaporeting Tower? 

These words were witered with the-oalmness. ale 
interested opinion, and the gubjedt was not aguin' w 
until three days before the last. 

On Monday evening, April 28, my imvedidl a 
be ft ine + dalinin nora. 


from the little table eproad ot hin sido, ho aakd rocco yl Sal a 


emis, I think the criais has eome." Thea, = 
syapom of the dy hich Ea snap my 


r | 
oe Se tate ecgent of Guid, bs “Bary es 
es “a8 ahs Bchooad gmrequrs and es whinge 


"aa Seam 
‘ Bet 


eine 
Pee We 4 
? ’ 


5 a 
y = 4 


pod sentences hs anked.to Le down, and ag 
oe ph of death rayerted to. 
Ragen scan Seaton of which-he had spoken were an 
ie patty 204 i song on. 
ee eee mghtbe could no longer lie down, and, posi- 
rape es mi mowishrsent, begging me not to insint and he 
sti . a.mext morning. His sole request now aes 
sh a Rete erred ichec aed hioker tn bed. 
rmeatckt his yoios had sunk to a acarcely audible whis- 
Seepadt words were: “fon amic, tam me over!” 
, * ida eal eal 
ant, and as it ware to stay the flight of the 
ee Opals Be nt ac snk Texaaina 
3: “a goon be here, mon ame! Hoe is on his way!” 
mueoeece that bad so often brightened at the sound of 
ee: at A net rempond. Every earthly charm had van- 


Rat fepfoond look into my eyes, one desperate gasp 
see farting breath, and “ Mon ami" had passed into 
banat * great unknown” of which he had 20 often 
Seri talked to me, 
a a twhering in May-day—the day of the 
Sen pete egaeer kr maa , 
af ‘from the mens. 


Dank oh sae Sarva i i 
little village of childhood memories —an. to Bid 
ou ely’ peaiibcal Csipuitin ome poe asap ~~ 
ervbeherepniekctiertemednbe nlc: 
eramated. Mr. Brisbane’s own sentiments’ s 
sttbicct were of course impossible to realite's hie} mS 
from the thought of the graveyard, andthe eremaiey fe 


itself as our only alternative. 

T feel that I cannot mare appropriately close this re aah 
with the now significant sentiment expressed in tha — 
poem of years ago: ° 


A COBMIC ASPIRATION. 


My spirit goes ont unto the fotare 
With a redeemed and regencreted race f ~ 
My joy and my ambition are with this hamanity 
To which { beleng, 

we 
J love it an @ beether, os o lover, senior: = « 
Ant « chlld—with whom I hare worked sty a 
During an teitatte past, from the irwast apt - 
O28 spiritual being. vee 
— 
eye ceneg it cm ec ina ; 
ot of Dadiiw Stand eititercaaaitt, » 
etch? hana aaaadine a 
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I love it as a part of the Universal Spirit, 
Working and studying and loving with which 

I hope finally to attain to the knowledge and love 
And wisdom of that Infinite Spiritual perfection, 
That center of all thought and love which 

Men call God. 


I have worked with my race on the wet soil 

Of the Nile; I have worked with it in the 

Dry basins of the Tigris and the Euphrates; 

I have wandered with it thro’ the Phrygian Mountains 
With it I have peopled the shores of beautiful Ionia; 
With it I have built at Dodona, temples 

To the Invisible Zeus. 


I have sympathized with Socrates and Plato, 

I was with Christ at Calvary and with St. Paul in his wanderings; 
I was with the blue-eyed Aryans—the Teutonic race, 

When they laid the foundation of the Civilization 

Which {s to redeem our humanity. 


I have been with my race in its great struggles: 

I was with it in its crude and miserable states 
When, through the ages, it elaborated and prepared 
The elements of social life in the present ; 

I shall be with it in its future Glories, 

When it shall be one of the Counselors 

Of the Spiritual Powers that distribute and arrange 
The Harmonies of the Universe. 


vi 
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“ Sweeter than any sung, 

My songs that found no tongue ; 
Nobler than any fact, 

My wish that failed of act.” 
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PAUBERT BRISBANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


i in man three orders of life. 
eh ; wth life. of the sanses, which place him in relation 
f tauterial world and constitute the basis of his real 
on 2 ilo s ‘there is the life of the sentiments, which, incor- 
iter themselves objectively, lead to all the social relations 
i baoann beings establish with one another ;-and there is 
: es the intellect, which associates man with the-plan 
Maw of the Universe and all the subjects relating thereto. 
eettwo orders are personal, They but indirectly, or as 
Pamite: Sf -nricsity, interest the world at large; whereas the 

tie intaliect belongs to humanity. 
pamacebtin the only part of my life that seems to me worth 
y ‘would write the story of a mind seeking to solve 
ai ge problems which have occupied the intuitions 
% of humanity ever since the beginning of stable 
rae aie my researches I have had occasion to 
pputMbuite of theories ; to come in contact with » mal- 
= wilh: to mix with men in different nations; and it 
jie: 2p Sh eer lbelepiees idl 
ere I have passed, being in « certain aense 
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whole sclonce dour cen in 
jntangible—the anknown—I would sudesvce” nye: aa 

individes] mind to wipe out.all prevonesived iieat& 
‘ nat demonsizsble ; on religion as well a# philosophy, i 

geology, and the higher branches of ali the seaapoenst fey 
in. fact, all the intellectual labors of a higher onder: & ee 
compliahed by humanity, except in the guest ery. 6: it 
physical sciences, where a certaix ‘amount of da oi PRPS : 
been introduced and where we have pais toa of oe 
fcl calculation—to some extent lew. 

At the beginning of life the mind of the individual. # ; 
or leas hampered by the prejudices of the cizcle into wht aoa 
is born. He starta out with a maes of faize ideas, fous! ies 
him like the Old Man on Sinbad the Sailor; wba 
haa a good deal of intellectual jnlepeasenen ee “aM 1" 
parasites, living on his intellectual nature aud detadeahygyi, 
it by their distorted forma. As he enters daiateeaias * 
he ig again a yictim. Here the accepted. acre ok sd ist 
add a new set of authorities to coutrol and x ‘th 
When, finally, he leaves the schoola to enter intet 
world, to think and select for himself the 5 
interest him, he meeta with e higher order of. x 
authorities who have written on those anhjeute frou 24 
to modern times ; win tl 
of those men because thay-are upheld bythe pr 
scceptance—a popularity based, generally, au. 
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ro. PUnERE URMEANE. e 
mares pebvats tha quetions rented, shone whe, 
urine sane. afocied by those mibading 
te dotonily a shoplconwithoms gests afta 
whick, while it led me to queation tie 
: ign len ain pil 
ie gave to my mind o freeh direction. 

ia pornil s, howaver, for the individual to escape. oxtexnel ; 
Miieimiluenees of the race te which he belongs, af the 
te which be ia. been, of the traiaing hs receives, and the 
ie Mk'of parents and teachers. It may be well, therefore, ag 
ee grmbenamt development, o aks e brief aketen of 


eee. Tho Holland Land Company, owners of four mili- 

apneging in the western part of New York State, sent from 
iad dive gentlemen to survey this land and to lay it out in 
Joseph Ellicott, whose brother laid out the sity 
vl jpgton, was the leader of this band of pioneers, and wy 
sqae of tha number. A little village called Batavia, 
@ot ifs Dutch origin, wes founded, and the preliminary 
pits new settlement rapidly sprang up there. Mills 
cn sifieieneted for grinding the grain, roads were laid out, 
ae nate appendages of civilization, a court- 
: sf yd.%. jail, were duly provided. But strange to may, 
spies years of the settlement, Batavia possessed no 
wi fonnders of this little village were—what wae 
ees y rara—anen of liberal views,—I might almoat say 
je Haeie of Soom bad bens, Quelen, but their 
a. aoe felt il) at ease in the strait-laced, sober 
pier! pest, and they had left it. 
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are OF Magar, 1. iektnie than tad 
Tulse ean dha Ear haor ba Ye 

ey ub ie a 
tore ‘Ses fought the Bngiishs reid oi : 
ay ereabininesimnait wate oaeatks we St ea 
continuing the traditions of the jist, be a pol ae 
war for’ American independence: The Scotch sith # ae 
to the family at the advent of my thr a mat 
taught ta observe ths strictest: chureh discipline. (Oegtiiggey 
hovering eotvod pine rat wang 
service athird time, his sentiment of personality ye a 
mental revolution gradually took place, scar alinadtag a nd 
to act independently, he walked out of the old Soot Pani 
terian church with a sentiment of profound repugnanse’ 4 ibe’ 
ita doctrines. / His reflections on those vast protien: 
humanity has so long been trying to solve, bringing, biti 
light, led him to the conviction that the haman nin wa 
capable of solving them. ee ae eee 
and was what is called a skeptic. A story in peint is-rel 
him in connection with the great Millerite movement in 1868 
the eve of the day on which the prophecy was to be fa a 
of the Advent enthusiasts, accosting him on the stabi 
‘* Mr, Brisbane, do you cca ee 
to-morrow?” My father replied: “Damned gind afi 
Damned giad of it. This experiment of the hundiny 
total failure |” 

My mother waa English. She had lived long-at 
highly oxygenized Amerioan sehen me 
sad geaberance of nervoua fovea of- bar mane 
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go sitdbe @nuthility of. chaectar wht: 
wip sogreanirdies rece, 3¢ may be remarked dered, 
ee ‘crorharatetywamnitemee; eo 
; § than-in that of Kurope—an important fadtar,. 
me A Ageing hs Asthenesizn ‘betirenme the’ Acaddbia 
ot phate Haglish anoestors, My mother was a Wotash 
\ erry strong and intenze in the sentiments, 
intial’ and: general in her intellectual character. She 
pixies, interested in wll the eciences within her reach, 
te onomy, to which the new discoveries of Herschel 
a cite roel intoseet: I remember often, as & child 
ketews before hor, questioning her upon thase great eub- 

at bnbarrasning her with my persistence in obtaining 

ry answars. The supreme difficulty with me was to 
ftedefinition of the personality called God, “ Who is 
i ens” I would ask over and over again, never sat- 

ivher replice. 

Some ‘timse hours that ehe explained to me the mysteries 
any. Before I could read, I knew how all the planets 
ys aa the sun, their sizes, their names, and had 
lemof the theory of oursolar system. I remember how 
ger and delight she oxpatiated on those great double 
itate Borpchal’s new telescope had revealed, and how her 
gbired in that vast cosmic realm which seemed to ba 

¢ of har intellectual life. Then, taking up the 
distor, she would recount to me the wonderful labors 
Mians;' the great achievements of the Chaldeans, the 
Mi-tits Babylonians, with their hanging gardens, 
= shrine and temples. Or, coming down to the 
id describe the salient ‘pointe of the hie 

yg thair military power, their energy, 


oe 


Tbwns ‘thus at: cay: mbther’s Ineo th : 
: education. 1 hagen cilgnasl iG ola 
nd the. planetary syetee to which se inking ie an 
thie happy mode-of presentation, heaunie of wbaonbiig teen 
to me even at.so early an age. Later T-wee aenb'bé ae 
there I came in coptact with dry, simple. frets, act footh J 
written. by mature minda, in 8 manner vdapeall ule Cm 
mintis, aad such books interested me but litte. Z-aepheiien 
pondering over the rules of Murray's inusothel gains 
where I learned thet a verb wae a word which alpnifi : 
be, to do, or to suffer.” In my young imaginnizon Twp 
what possible relation there could be maieaneios 5 
and to be, to do, and to suffer; and my efforia tod 
meaning of Mr. Murray's complex metaphysical 
were crowned with total nonsuccass. We wero alec 
to read extracts from British authors; again the 42 
mature minds, of man who wrote a x ripe age on ant i a. 
had thought over for years, giving expression to pernonaiehieaae 
—often disappointed ones; and here, too, I wandered tay as % oe 
leotnal labyrinth, striving to catch some glimpee.of thea 
of what I was reading. Gradually I conovived as-abbnseutiiae 
those dreary schools. Perched on a wooden bench eit ag BN 
bench before me containing the inevitalie geanumar spite 
echool-books, I impstiently counted: the: chess aly a 
ARM RRC ES LT a wate eae 


bed 


anniew 


we i ag et Dy aut af ingstiiy 
= A bythe taotthict teadhams would not -aPwapl. 
PES Sai ced viendo quia’ niep Liberty; . 
fing on davies, Towed op diffonlty jn-0- 
sa! aes eopman Cee ae ae 
= ie ong me inka tac 
i! made-mit a close observer-of the habits ef tho 
h; both of the feathery and the finny tribe. With 
ear $id apie chcsd this sreilchandod ‘wciodgocke, bis breast 
Ake eetton trank of « tree into which he would peck, 
ese wav down to listen whether the sound of a grub 
awioe And the yollow-hanmer setéling on the thistle 
rh ft te wood, or the robin in cherry-time perched on the 
att. Ihave wetchod the wild aquirrel bounding-from 
d ia oor garden, and the wild partridge tripping on 
ieee Ge kts. And, se I listened in the twi- 
gin sienge ocr ci of the whip-poorwill, I 
p48 whet spirrt was there uttering its incomprehensible 
amp ae, I would watch for hour the 
haa Shey glided through the village stream. The 
be.wf the white-bellied sucker, making its way slug- 
Pals g the bed of the river to find its food, were an 
= ty tome, na well as those of the little fresh-water 
hy ir from their retreat and then darting deftly back 
B passing object frightened them. Every fact 
” See Siil af charm to me. The black squirrel asated 
oo mien, dating 8 wat, displayed « cunninguom end 
| cs lla profound. In shart, Natare 
. _ © saver tired of etadying ber, and ber 
inp webdite me Tikke:s fairy tale: 


ers ats wee has of who hd oon 
feyorite with we, owing to his swiftnam aad £ 
have thrown the bridle on him of an varly'tm 
lng abla ae: bask: hieasioa steep evista Soy 
a caries gs toakaecadesaiteea auenees 
or remark. This early familiarity with the harse-and't 
saved usy life twice at lesst, in aapaigey ee t 
mention as showing how the life of the American y# x 
individuality; it explains also the immanse reetlen-qn 
characteristic of the American people. hie apt 
activity is destined at some future period, when tha p 
shall have reached ica: two on! 2hisee hebdred!miftinna™ ed 
the North American continent the ruling portion of Sood 
Another branch of my education was pursed in therg 
workshops, where I acquired considerable mechanical 
the little Batavia settlement grew, mechanics cong | 
quite an é¢arly date we had a considerable number of work 
in the owe aid i a ke doa 
—a class which the gigantic machinery of modem, tis 
swept wall-nigh out of szistence. Having disooveredé 
inventive efforte often required pret 


oe 
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Be crear er eens teaecoments of delay ' 

Sk Phindh proved of real value later. Then, too, L 

peeabed, in “thunder powder,” and J wanted dp 

See ses sf om ly cn mci lathe. nilinge. has 

ip f Mout it, and of him Iwas mortally afraid, fo 


» Ealeo constructed a magic lantern and got up 
Lt Se ei sher 
Efeid the teachers necomary at that time, I abould have \ 


cts 
echs & 


perth came the dawn of the intellectual intuition which ' 
inky $0 my intallectual life. Iwas about fifteen years 
‘gad bad run through the preliminary activities of child- 
+ {hed exhausted the resources of hunting and fishing; even 
: glowing their charm for me—a game in which my skill 
nad. Mature and experienced players from all parts 

y had measured their forces with mine, Among 
5 the memorable Tim Fitch, instrumental in the aboli- 
a4 Stapeisonment for debt. Thirty-two points was the : 
. oe ekApunld give them thirty and win after all, 

Tae pF have said, my youthful fever of small activities had 

iiiiaf, I was now about to enter upon the second stage 

he batt 2 dovalopment. I remember standing on the bridge 
Wivitied the little creak at Batavia one day, and musing as 
méltles into the water and observed the widening, 
5 m6 they atarted from the center. New problema 
Shemaclyes in my mind, though not yet brought 
Ramen shely ta the touchstone of consciousness. This 
aus pol possession of ms. The intuitions of the ss 

Bee: molding their external expreasion, and it 


sd 
Bunliy scans 
eonthy? a cos ae 
sald ta mywolf: He inde a Hs a ies oe 
wotk of the oolsotite man is, tie bes de gp anal oe ss 
peemedh ‘to me that I belonged | oa oe 
individual bed hie place and’ frotion, andi (ink ibcak tie 
the ranks to attend to individual. soncame gould Yet ts 
the great achievement to which they ware dastinad: 
was Hamanity. I wae « soldier in its ranks. 

This idea, born of spontaneous intuition, which hedae 
unbidden aud without calculation, impressed AIH ie 
continually saying to myself: What to the work oft aa pa oe 
this earth? Whatever it is, that I should do. Ii : 
for the individual to work for himself; ha meat beog a& , 
great track which humanity is following. ° . 

There comes to my mind in this connection rae ati ie ws.’ 
roy father, who was urging me to serious study. 
be diligent,” he said, “a field of distinction is open ae 
You have all opportunities. You could easily beooind -§i 
governor of the State.” I was struck by tha retniak, é 5 
criticism at once arose in my mind. “Father,” I oda teh 
of but little consequence whether a man ia governor of sien ee 
The great thing, it seems to me, ia to know what ie’ ey 
race has to do, and then to sofigennin eithibe te tae 

I havo already spoken of my antipathy to the dry evebh 
the common school, which appeared to me to have be 
meaning: my father, observing this, decided to peg . 
New York and put me intoa higher eshook ee Er. 
with my inattention to what he considered pies 
portance, and, being of a oritical, meena 
mind, he said to ma one day: “I wil g 
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aA fatten, wal if yon do not muy wh Me 


Rie pede hinportuning: soy fathon to ines. tM 
{0100. this prompect of the journsy, my mind hegen-tp 
fe victimes of the great city. 1 Sessa cece 
as f .ueqhitectural splendor my mother had told mo-st- 
phi L imagined, too, that I should get a clearer ides, 
wy. T bad penetrated that forest-wall by which I had 
ug hemmed in. 
Aiparted. ip one of the good old coaches of the day, atrug- 
bo smske itn fo miles an hour over the rough roads not 
wiiormed into turnpikes, and went to Albany, the point 
ok we were to take the steamboet down the river. It was 
ben we embarked on the “ Richmond,” and I recall now 
Herne sores tion that came over me as we moved off from 
% In.comperison with the jostling stagecoach I had 
bit eeemed as if J was being wafted away on wings. 
fe anv at New York early in the morning; and as the 
ml ee me nearing the dock, the last dashes of the paddle-wheel 
ie tr nye the swollen, ghastly body of a negro woman. The 
Siecmdivcad upon me a sickening sensation. It made me feel 
= ‘ity has its beauties and ite wonder, it must also 
sin and disgusting aspects. We went to the City 
yay, near Vesey Street, the great hotel of the 
gE aieondastd by a man who had been a fixture there 
‘pairs, ani whose bump of individuality waa so re- 
aveloped that he remembered the name and appear 
} ‘ st: who had visited the house during that time. 
S N61 to explore my ideal city. Full of expectation 
am ithe ite streets. I threaded its labyrinths of excite- 
a cae ud degradation, secking in vain for those 


swocrdesn 1 Td voit 63a: er 
‘my gene ob avery aide. I wetit’ inte tl 
something: ot icin cama sate 
sttinty wy intelledtunl curionity :* hat es Taek Y Gat 
some collections of crayons and = magi lantern. *9 oe 
there met me that dead level and commonphnne wiih: ‘Lae 
hitherto imagined peculiar ts a emall village tikn iny§ hs 
Circe pba epithe LEZ 
depressing. With a feeling of the greatest d Ta 
soliloquized: Is it poosible thet this ia Now York!" 
is only Betevia systematized and improved. There it-% 
new here, and nothing to admire. eat a 
forests, and to roam again at large with my dogs sad i 
My new educational splainciee aaa eA EE 
Land, wine Twa pled ine baapetel gt W 
Moore, a Quaker of stern religious character, combined + - 
wioe cslf.interest, and thet worldly caution which hin school 3 
philosophy has so sednlously taught and carried owt. ae 
echool in reality was a den of rowdies. The boys all sb. tw 
one long hall, a kind of astall-partition between their tas 
and at night the turbalent spirits, af which there were 5 Giga 
majority, would roam around and play practical jokes op ‘f = 
sleeping companions. I avon tired of this eatenion, | il 
bagged my father to allow me to leave it. He next pluaeil ti 
in a French family in Garten Street, now Exchange Plaeti.w 
be thought I would have an opportanity off learning Gh en 
oterstion was eviedietly cagaged i an ascengential vigil 
amt, Gying dsapwetely, by mokiing and thy Mined w oa 
ow, te Semibe both otaly meek, weld 
ie: tot diced tee te lee the : 
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pies the end of a week found that I was ite 
yv.euoh a fumble af methodical inzirtuttion. 
ss ie ie te cd. oovle wtekoen senee OF -thlation 
ee French conjugetion, was 
able J gave up the task, saying to myself: ‘+ The 
}, i Jaajuage is beyond my capacity.” 

Pe th. exo! to which I went there was a man of some 
eEtacught. Ingersoll wae his namo. He wasa toacher 
wivder, Bad I shall always think of him with gratitude. I 
i Lindley Murray by rote in my native village, but, 
Sat {hare endsavored to show, without ever getting a very 
Ritalte idos of what it all amounted to. Mr. Ingersoll took ap 

mbpct in a plain and practical manner, adapting his ex- 
Wrtwtions. te my requirements, and in a short time I hada 
“x ere ot of the mechanism of my own language. I 
gated to him my difficulty regarding French. “If 
+ given up your present teacher,” he said, “go and see 
Manes He has invented a new method, one adapted 
wx beginner.’ I lost no time in finding the address 
t Re te ears harksrotencon Tsibexty: Strvntcl wee 
‘ 7“. jaan of main ag with a singularly expressive and 
Mating eye, his careworn face aglow with a strange 
ashe ”"} taformed him of my errand, observing that I had 
2 le one teacher and had given up the task. He 
. a deliberately from head to foot, as if with his 
a wa he would takein my mental value. Instead of that 
itkaves vo often met in his station of life, he seemed 
mplste whether it pleased him to accept me ag 8 
cfanlly ecranged that be should become my tutor, 
weit the next day. As,in his directions 


ae 
sreogavatlang whats te ou bin 
eee ere 
dosow ipthing df the sequlivsiniole an ee 5 ay 
valmont too' sontplex for me," ba added: 
‘On commencing my stadies with Mr, MM | SAS ae 
impressed with st tsiaeal nen folie saah't a 
‘thaill of pleasure at the idea of being able to comet ane 
T had hitherto considered beyond my capacity. ' | site 
‘table with o blank sheet of paper before ta: - “Dra 
‘through the middle,” be said. “On the left putt ee 
and on the sight the French. Now writs, “Hawn yout gp Ne 
French of that is, ‘Avex yous?’ Below it pub, “T’hkepeVehey 
French, ‘J'ai.’ Now pronounce, ‘Aves vous?'” EF seponealtie’ 
afterhim. “J'ai,” he continued ; I followed him again. '™ ae 
vous?” he asked; “J'ai,” I answered. “ New,” he eat 
down ‘ The bread ’—‘ Le pain.” He spelled it for me; ant se 
“The last consonant in French is not pronounced when ib 
lowed bya vowel.” Then he asked: “ Aver yous le pate i 
answered, “ J’ai le pain.” To this was added the salt, han 
the butter, the augar, and so forth, with the presenters ~ saul 
verb and some adjectives, and we entered atonce into bi ake 
versation of questions and answers on the common 1 esitithel ates 
life. After an hour of snch exercise I had fifteen, ont 
words at my tongue’s end. F remember that on + 
my boarding-house to dinner I rather astonished’ te 
present by asking in a very self-confident mannar: *'‘Aw6ay 
le vin? Avez yous le bon yin?” 
This first lesson was a revelation to me. ee 
to find a method that I could understandl,.uK 


T ooald work inteligently; end vip Seana sag 
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Ky. pages of composition. When I xeteranddo: 
90h was mie my voluminies 
for he rarely got over Delf a page dros: ‘his 


bas paneten ed Reaspoatthene’ I wrote: “Writing,” bagaid, 
: Parad imbialas pert of the study. With me yon dare 
eae with yourself you have sight and touch.” I 
Ryeme iach diligance to the subject, and mastered se perfectly 
o Bis yore odo, that finally he asid: “There ia no usein my 
y Over your compositions; I find no faults.” Set up by 
ae Me sing porcini, and desirous af knowing many things 
i se &, I suggested one day that such and such words should 
ae Cgtxen me, offering my advice with the characteristic freedom 
= boy acoustomed to rely a good deal on his.own 
yipent, snd with w strong tendency to follow out his own 
_ Manesca looked at me with astonishment at first, then came 
2 of indignation that a pupil should presume to 
®tohin the course he should follow. “ What! Youwish 
Giirect. yaur own course? Ther go and do it! I will not 
“a a eal ny more lessons, young man; you can find another 
a a -* With this he turned away from me. I sat a while 
. J, and considering what was to be done. Presently he 
gf ncvond and said: “Why don’t you go?” I replied, 
Date Tem not going. I know your method is the 
a = fey which T can learn French, and I am going tostudy 
wea” “I won't teach you! I would not be troubled with 
tations and diatations forany consideration.” Heathen 
on ess el ae for me to leave. I, however, stuck 
Soran. how I could mend matters. 
Meapeated : “ Why don’t you go?” I 


an 
repeated in in Tn ge 
greet rplist be wheeled: mablnaly dots 6 ee 
alaimed: * Wall? well! goon.” cepert ily 
tipns on the part of the pupil Inn handied az 
I had ucquired such g knowledge of Frenck- a 
to carry on 6 free convexsstion on any ordinary. 
write a letter with eeae and fluency. 

After I had completed my French, I stadied 5 
Latin on the same syatem. Pen wi aaa oo 
studied Latin some three or four years with very litdeTs aie : 
By the new method I soon saw my way clear. As. it win Qteg 
difficulty of the verbs thet bothered me, I traced outta bage 
characters on a large sheet of paper the conjugations. a x me 
ferent classes of verbs, and pinned them up on my b : 
wall. They were thus constantly before my srettanile al fig 
engaged in other studies I would look at them. Cinalied ag 
the morning, before getting wp, ¥ would run over a ve ~ 
verbs. 

I may observe here that Manesca and I became great £ 
I may also observe that he was one of the most remarkatie figedy 
I have met in my life; a man of great intuition, of cabal 
philanthropy and generosity, profoundly peer. eds ri 
miseries of humanity, and ever ready to sid the 
who came under his observation, especially ne pap ed 
countrymen. He was from St. Domingo, where his femily? 
been ruined by the negro insurrections. J 

Manesca waa a student. He had made s agen ee” 
study of the philosophical ideas of his age, and’ bene a : 
conversant retain ten lieemene ot an Eat ele a 
from him that I first got my general: ie 
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ighteanth opistury, atd whish awakened in 
iS desis to kndw-mory of thoss men who had sit: 
Yieet winter In Rew York was my. initiation into a new 

, }Tha following summer I retumed to my nativa village, 
eengely enough it impressed me—thia old scene of my 
ea |. ‘The bay’s interests were things of the past. I had 
C Bev bayoud cat old horizon; my imagination had discerued 
iy Ache ot operation, and I felt vaguely that they would carry 


—— at the and of the summer yaca- 
Bat reeumed my studies with fresh energy; working assida-~ 
ay ab the languages and mathematics, and taking up drawing 
c “H xpareation. My father, seeing my interest awakened sc- 
“Ee a E3 his desires, gave me entire liberty to follow my studies 
Mae pyeeesd; and this mannor of life continued without any 
dismst fue of note until I had reached the age of eighteen. 
the idl that had taken possession of me at fifteen, as I 
a Sat)on the bridge throwing pebbles into Tonawanda Creek, 
koogstantly in my mind. I boarded in a French honse in 
Ptnes, where I was in continual contact with a variety of 
y ' rae others Maneaca. Abstract subjects were freely 
d, and.I listened to opinions from many points of view. 
@.inclinations led him toward psychological research. 
eH! bahia views on the popular philosophy of the eighteenth 
EE ane of hia favorite authorities was Helvétius. 

ze ap 5 to acoept the same doctrine. 

: — contact, together with my sarly intuition, in- 
fan irresistible desire to solve the mystery of 
fig: penetante the why and the wherefore of his 
Leaid to myself: “I shall find this 
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solution in Europe. The thinkers of the Old World, with their 
great heritage of the literature of antiquity, and their larger 
opportunities of philosophic discovery, must be able to throw 
some light on the subject. Under this mental obsession I 
began, finally, to persuade my father to let me go to Europe. 
Nothing short of that journey could satisfy the frenzy to KNOW 
which had now taken complete possession of me. 


it a few months of consideration, wy father consdnted 
ay departure ; and in the month of May, 1828,I asiled in an 
ica packet for Havre. The long sea voyage was without 
Sat worthy of remark, unless it be the absence of sea-sickness 
= Sion I have never known. At Havre a new world of 
Ahex and customs burst upon my gaze. The firat thing that 
1. cme waa the position occupied by woman in the practical 
‘She seemed more active and, independent than in the 
7 of my bat She was permitted to work and earn an 
e livelihood. At the Custom House a woman took 
aL : rin all the operations necessary for the examination of 
Keiwage, afterwards ordering a man to transport it to the 

: ~ On entering the Hétel de l'Europe, I was met by & 
oie assigned me to my rooni. No man appeared, until, 
g % require some personal service, a man answered the 
“Phus the functions seemed to me allinverted. The cham- 
fe wore all chamber-gargons ; the cooks were men, and the 
ir dé'the house was a woman. The whole social life in 
Reeamed to mea strange spectacle. I felt that I had been 
ae By transported into a world not my own, and was look- 

i 4 play in which I bore no part. 


i Bae tay T took the diligence for Paria. The route lay 
so Gfnl country, well calculated to impresa a green 


= hed 
ne 1 


Jd not yet dreamed of the diversified oultnre 
Bereiys ti the letiderape of the Old World the sepect 


scope of Breach intelligence | fos not By: have's 
Ameriea was to me ea inconceivable aa it 9 
Sea re catke | es she ae 
nudged the elbow of her huaband and whiapermdls, 4 
_ the Americans were all black.” 1 waa alec Qonitl 
vertain spiritual rigidity about these people. Thee: 
seemed to be fixed in cast-iron molds. Tt was in ing 
trast with the elap-dash, off-hand American epizit of wy 
was asample. On arriving in Paris I went tos hoigd 
Rue Vivienne, near the Passage des Panoramas; I, for 
name. There I met an American who was going to ary z 
given by La Fayette that evening, and invited me to 4a if 
him. Thus was inaugurated my entry into Pea ea 
well remember my presentation to the old Gesergl, a 
kindly smile that lit up his face when informed that Twas 
American. I was somewhat disappointed, though, tee 
Revolutionary hero, whom I expected to find a man. =e ak 
presence. His face had grown heavy, and, although, se 
& man of broad humanitary sentiments, he did not p 
calculated for the important part he had played in tho 
of two nations. 
I was now in 2, Da tod A ReS ear ate metas 
civilization. It would be bard to tall all I expe 
here ; what I did find very rapidly wag 4 rae 
ciality. Nothing seemed to me tease. Pek: 
architecture, with ita cold, caloulated v : 
even the tzees in the garden of the. Tv shan atl , 
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Rig Wy clipped and treined that they wore not sreey 
fy of'giewn. Aa to the people, they sppeared te. 
pabrsd and disciplined mach in the sania - way. Thii?: 

Jar lemme Alege tone to @ eertnin 
Lee ee ee 
ais Kiedis mk 2 canventionality was disagreeable to me. Tt 
vor dat to bn hat so constantly on the qué eve in 
ee fa S b af little formalities which to my undisciplined 
ee 5 rain ok very secondary importance. So much for the 

denia.of the boy not yet nineteen. I have since come to 

md the meaning of this national characteristic, and to 

i th its source. 
pis Were two features in French life which pleased me greatly. 
. gis Fhe Galata which 1 found a superiority over evary- 
Bae had known then, or have known since, in the realm of 
ws ‘Erue, this is not-really saying much; since gas- 
¥; 40.8 science or art, has been slow of conception among 
bay The sauerkraut and the ubiquitous sausage of the 
} - , with their cubstantial pastry, are as bad as the half- 
te ‘pacaroni, or quarter-cooked rice of the Italians, or the 
ial Stato of the English. It is needless to speak of the 
we and hot breed of the Americans; their endless frying 
fanhed down by debilitating hot tea and coffee. Future 
» may be interested in showing how much of the 
Wiwmitude of this enlightened age is traceable to the 

Bf starmach. 

Mywont in their efforta to refine life, have shown a 
soeity in the culinary art; and it was in this 
“lee little relished art-ificiality met 
porrent 
jee" fiat interested me deeply wea the independ- 


Be aplalei ceo Lda eee 
ent dignity PP aa Lg 
the marketn ond tise, pra thai. =e ce 
thess people-af His lower ageiall steahs, ant 
foterented. me, eved:the modest hhae iiss 2 
Various quentpetacnay Noshoddy geatoel ont‘ 
of the upper classes, appeared ampug them, to.all 
arouse tha painful sentiment of unfitmens.. ‘oem 
‘They had a costume of their own, a kind of Les 
ther yes and Isbors, and which wee rendered ¢ 
appropriateness. Lea or he sopra of 4 
my own demooratic country received but little re 
was too often devoid of dignity. A strong & 
sonality gave to these people a distinction a 
‘They were polite and deferential to thair superior, i 
SS en ee 
own personality in return. I found this ride of the F EP 
world an agreeable novelty, and, much as I mig tie 
beau monde, “the people” were always a subjact of £ oe 
to me. =f 
I may aay here, in regard to the social culture so.ch a 
ioe of the French that tn de in pare the indoumog he 
Roman life and habits, which lingered in France after 
of the Roman Empire. Ita ehief source, howeven, we Ja a 
powerful organization of the feudal nobility. With gyaer cone 
of military life and discipline operviing on wer 
character (the basis of which was ambition),. thin apge 
cls bene tingid fr polabd mana ah of 
ric bearing. A severe code of etiquette, inspired. 
sasleny epics governed all accial inseooesneny feet 2 
ped on. the lower classes—tho vassal, whe 2 
" ba'~of, their subordinate sélen. a 
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Be: -‘Uhie influence gradually apread, until the whole 
oat we Tighnied with what may 04 called the atistoorstig 
ME peliteons. No nation in the world. has pushed this 
ie jhe pushing of extermal department tothe extrend 
a’Brench have, and no people have exercised sunk 
agin fimence in the refinements of civilization. 
a thi epatffers marked cont There, boo, 
By wxervised an immmense inflnence, but the influeuse 
. The chivalric Latin spirit did not cross the chan 
id the wabetantial gravity of the Anglo-Saxon aristocracy 
ponding stamp on the lower classes. The inaular 
<= Eaglshnobleman led him to emphasize the distance 
ye i him from his social inferior. Their intercourse 
S eas Seer sats one calculated to inspire awe and veners 
“as ae ‘the part of the latter. Hence, instead of the indepen- 
Mak ienhood of the lower classes in France, one finds in the 
ee ) goal rank ef England that humble subserviency, the out- 
fof oenturiea of depression and repression. 
} after my arrival in Paris I began my study of French 
m6. Tread the poets, examined into the philosophy of the 
sath. esntury, and spent a good deal of time familiarizing 
Rl with the latest works of the modern thinkers. I hoped 
ere 20 find solutions of the great questions which were 

Snr tay mind, and looked forward with impatience to the 
Af tie lecture season at the Sorbonne. 

; nile I was invited into the country, a trip which Issted 
wks, and initiated me into the country life of the 
I here came in contact with some interesting 
he old aristocracy. With what admiration I ob- 
téenees and refinement! As far as the winning 

me copeerned, I was probably mors like a red 


with which vata oot when Ce ae 
had beer taught by « French. seat 1. 
befare the Revelniton. The. graoeiol and: 5 
which this modern society moved shroogh tig 
trasted strongly with the leaps and Jumpe wri 
1789 and those having a keen sense of the rx 
been greatly amused at my recpulchaceaatenseas : 
Later in the summer, foreeseing that I mpage 
to yisit Germany, I began the study of German, Miy-dw 
was Mr. Oliendorff, since widely known os the sat t 
French grammar. I told this gentleman that I bad s.ayelhiag: 
for teaching languages which I wished to follow; that. X. sae 
like him to make a trial of four lessons, after rece: ae 
consider whether or not it pleased him to cantinus acwnedii 
my system. We began: Twisting til nh the ote Es ee 
and he giving me the German. When this was doin, tei 
him how to ask me questions, which I replied to. Thos 1 beige 
training Mr, Ollendorff in Maneeca’s method. It was of.oaedaigs) 
very natural that he should want to offer suggestionst: i" 
own, but as I insisted on no deviation from the plan we, lage 
out on, at the end of the fourth lesson he peter a § 
suspend study for a few days to consider what he 4 thd ef 
At the expiration of the allotted time he came beck oe 
to continue. I pursued German with Mr. Ollendarth 
bad run through the hundred and twenty leasous ¥ ee 
under Manesca’a dictation and had cblained « weny fai ee 
Se ee pein fcmnmetarr ess eee, 
ry pomntiaz: bere that. i. wet | 
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m2 BG. jth of tbe work printed later called “Ollendorft's 
3 ee ea aoe oe 
Pee. a “irtieth leeson, when certain imovations 
But Oliendorff's method as it was first knows! 
a i atation of Manesca’s. However, it ig disap- 
yoni the school in America, where if has been most ex- 
ab aet ash imposes too great a lebor on the teacher. 
time ib bad an immense success, being simpler and more 
cae Sd: them Manecos's method as published in his name later. 


$wpoken of my boyhood’s conception regarding man’s 

yetk On the earth, and its influence as giving direction to 
rt thoughts and studies. 

a¢ thie time, while at the Opera one evening, I went out 

ee get an ice-cream ; and as I sat eating it 

tion suddenly presented iteelf: Who pays for this ice- 


ween to me.” 

» does he get it?” 

gia owas of Genesee county.” 

i ’reflected: “Does my father work to produce this?” 
Ke owes land and other property from which he re- 


tn wreiing lanes. It is they, then, who are in 

iy for this ice-cream.” 

ae ye equivalent? No! Then I get their labor with- 
Sanak: & for nothing.” 

Wide injastice struck me. I pondered over it. 

N he time it led to no very serious ulterior 
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reflections, 54 was dooply fu Wie Sti sal =e ao oe . 
chee as on tha} . Bs aa 


to apeak- heneadter.. va 
When the Fal nme sa ho tere a il SSS 
and other Reoles Supérieures opened, I began by folk o 
eours” of Cousin, Gnizot, and Villemain, the popu ice Ae : 
on philosophy, history, and literature. Somuech wasil itezegel 
in general and abstruct questions, I paid but 1nd tte oe. 
the physioal sciances. Wiisiores rested Barmy to seamen a 
nomens seemed to me at that tims to have no universal sf 
cance, and in my absorbing desire to comprehend wabeseeid 
Jems I left those that appeared concrete and practinal fariod 
Even the great city of Paris itself seemed ta me dub s.matenal , 
phenomenon of small consequence, and about which £ ed 
but little in my lettera home. Nothing conorste wet any 
ing desire to comprehend the reason of universal oxistened 
the relation of man to ihe Great Whole. I followed Vinee: 
Cousin with great attention under the preconceived. ies iat Ea 
should get from him an explanation. He called his 
“the Eclecticism of the Nineteenth Century,” hia ides. Wing 
to take up the various systems of the past, to select from thbad ° 
what might be considered truths, and putting thesa topeptaie’) 
form a new and perfect system. He endeavored to do. Fok: gait 
losophy what Justinian and Napoleon had done for law.; 3? 
Moat men believe that the age in which they live li be 
the end of discovery. Under the dominion of this» B 
delusion, it was natural for Cousin to suppose. that ay 
sessed the philosophic accumulation of past agve:he. vould oo 
that elaborate a complete system of traths, phe ee 
very imperfect idase.cf the progren if the seeped 
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3 feat tink tt bed uxciveds 90° readily fell in sith his 
. aise bapon its face appesred very plausible. Sali, ov 
Wea tip Clusin, endeavoring to get at his final odzeie- 
id began gmdually to feel that no great troths came oat, * 
Tiles am anay, philosophic speculation, leading te 
al results, True, I had learned a great amount 
akan, but my pestering problem remained 
Sani I recollect particularly his declaration, with 
p amphesis and seriousness of a man enunciating a 
Be mooie uarorsnl gicey'ct Kant would be that he 
enewed:and developed the categories of Aristotle. Now, 
ing aa over the categories of Aristotle without under- 
ing them, and knowing something of the categories of 
Migtty\t-wae astonished at such an appreciation ; for I felt that 
x Semmes achievement of Kant touched no great and 
grxtmmental quection. This aroused in my mind a deep dis 
acai aa end of the season I came out completely dis 
‘ ~~ wd. I said to myself: Is this the wisdom of Freneh phi- 
eeouby,—this Joseph's coat of all philosophic colors and shapes? 
6 gay now, that the fundamental error in Cousin’s sys- 
ie yes to suppose that the theory of the universe had been 
rie d, und that ail he had to do was to pick out the truths 
mertidietivg pliilokophies, leaving aside the errors. Philosophy,’ 
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; ee in ite infancy, and its speculations thus far being 
f ip eeicm, such 6 selection must necessarily be worse than 


. 78 the -winter I was introduced to Mr. Cousin, and had 

ation with bim st different times on general eubjecta. 
— one dxy that he had had the pleasure of meet- 
, and thet he was “a meteor on a level with 
m of Earcpe.”” Cousin waa 6 real Frenco- 


a 
ae “gn 
. supe cre 


acter. ‘Bo had » Sux tage with «lt penile ope. Geabh: 
a lively impgination sud » tendeosy to guderal oe 
qualities he. earried inta his philosophy... Boy heed: ae 
mnaie more for Uterature then: foe philesopay; whe Rees 
place in his time becanse there was no oie betiar.gy : 
fil it. He certainly was the greatest movses: in ths. gti ai 
and mixing of abstract theories that the ninoteantl 
has possessed, all of which is remembered aces 
pruot of the gullibility of the publis mind at that pesiinl' A. 
In later years I met Mr. Consin agsin,the inet time iia 
after the coup d'etat, in 1852. His long, Senha 
gray, signs of age were stealing over him; and in answer & mt 
quiries regarding hia health, he said, passing hia hand over is 
eyea: “ I am growing old and my sight is going ; but F- de smi! 
regard it as a great Sen tenets sc eictrzaeresereat 
don’t want to see what is going on around me.” 
Guizot was aa calm, collected, and frigid 1 Consin wae fei 
and enthusiastic. His manner exhibited all the steady sterimeme: 
of a strong, somewhat narrow mind—a mind formed ai | 
Geneva under the dogmatic influences of the puritanical faith. * 
Cousin is said to have referred to him once ts “the Gagsan 
brought up at Geneva.” I met Guizot but once, and that wath’ 
at a later period, at the bureau of foreign mists 
was then minister. He hed become celebrated as #7 ne 
cian, a dialectician, and an artfal diplomatist, I appresig = 
Guizot’s lectures and took great interest ip them. Ith wre i 
deserves ta be seca: awong the best historians cng 
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the Germans and of the philosophy of Hegel, he having visited 
Germany a few years previously to make a special study of the 
latest German philosophies. The idea struck me that possibly 
he had not properly interpreted these men, and that if I could 
study them personally I might arrive at some satisfactory result. 
Thus, with my mind still unsatisfied and restless, I turned my 
thoughts from Paris to Berlin, where dwelt the great Hegel ; 
' “the sphinx,” it was said, who had unfolded the absolute logic 
of the universe. In imagination I saw these master-minds of 
Germany dealing with vast universal problems. Viewed from 
a distance, they affected my mind very much as the picture of 
the cities of Thebes, Babylon, and Rome had done in my infancy 
and in my early dreams of New York; and in a corresponding 
state of high expectation I set out for Berlin in the month of 
May, 1829. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Twas giad to leave Paris. Glad to mount to thet 
of one of those fine old seen ono el 
the country we passed through. I sssmed ta be oarried th 
for a brief period to life in my native land, and, aa it wendy 
Strasbourg. What struck me most in this journey was ‘Zhit}.- 
same artificiality I had remarked in Paris; the sane. arbitwayy | 
character of agricultural scenery ; trees clipped and rounded ail: : 
squared to meet various fantastic ideals ; while the houses’ of « 
the inhabitants, where one might naturally look for some display 
of art, were absolutely devoid of beauty. Bald utility poedéar.” 
inated over beanty and gracefulnees everywhere. There was 
one featare, however, in this long ride, calculated to wis mtyy 
admiration; it was the size and substantiality of the grea dil 
gence, divided into its several classes as are the railway nodes ¥ 
to-lay, drawn by four, sometimes five, powerful stallions, with 
postilions astride the horses, and the conductor, or gexec’! 
manager, perched up on the tmpériale, where I had inken ‘x > 
seat. When I contrasted this system of apes be 
light stage-coaches of America, I saw the difference 6 a 
old devices growing out of certain traditions, and the ¥ 
inventions of a people without past. The enti ed 
- Paria to Strasbourg was paved with cobbloatonas, the w 
Loaia XIV. for the transport of bis armies. ge 
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—— city ‘partly French, but the Geran 
ae rhs kere inva cathedrals in the world. I waa par-: 
impressed with ita appearance by moonlight, its great 
etn Damned by the pal wie ight T went ap 
—— tower, reaching heavenward 520 feet. It appeared s 
iy Tkew-work, so delicstely were the stones cut and into 
i tlste details were ita little columns and stone-work 
ght. It trembled in the air as the wind passed through it, 
pb every stone was so firmly placed under ita clasps of iron 
¥, timt it had stood there for centuries, not a particla ever 
g beso disturbed. This great creation waa the first work 
nth ly imprened me. WhatI had seen in Paris, with 
# few exosptions, seamed but the prosy creations of the hu- 
tele Here appeared something of a grand, sponta- 
has character, above the ordinary works of man. 
= Strasbourg, across the Rhine into Germany, I made my 
oy iterriadBeasiktocs the first large town I entered being 
Sar Here I tarried for a short time, observing the Ger 
by -obesmacter. I delighted in these first impressions: in the 
just, the simplicity, the geniality of these people, so differ 
from the disciplined, positive character of the French. 
-aiapall and modulating probably in like sentiments, I 
jance at home on Teutonic soil. There was also a refresh- 
ety among these simple Germans, still innocent of the 
irt‘of wcheming and lying to impose upon strangers. I 
Gaet the whole moral atmosphere of Germany pleased 
opea were kind and sympathetic, fond of muzic, 
madsty, snd cultured, even to the interiors of the humble. 
Batisiping at x very amall inn, where the two children 
m Goth: onder ten years of age, were playing a 


78 +e SS 
net on the piano. Choathe’e balay: i 
atmesphere of tha roe oaanatd fn: Sait Nola 
postzy. 1s dove gms SAD cee 
past history hed bean ao rude; who hed &: nce a 
waz, 80 mach oppreasion, It RE Ra a: 
there must be in the homan son! to reniat depreesiog. 0 
inffuances. pn Far neh SENT? 
should have degenerated into implacabla Pa 
vanced civilization," brought in by the zailroada, hes ea 
changed all this. The modém German has oanght th 
the age and thoe god old days of hone impli 


now be called modern ; at that time it was s curiend £ 
new and old. While on the one hand there wee evident ‘the ie 
ambition of modern civilization to introdnoe elegance iat ie 
practical life of man, on the other hand there.were tke rode’, 
remnants of past ages. 

Ths Jewish quarter closed incwidh its paien,abedi oot CME 
nightly by the municipal authorities, was peculiazly intornabiang:’ 
from a mediwval point of view. The narrow streets, the mange: 
storied, narrow houses packed in together as if both space ‘atit) 
air had been wanting when they were built; the oamtions, esatliy, 
appearance of the adult population ; Gn cell fea See 
e quryhcihirCarmiip cee 
benumbing spirit that hed reigned there for ages. I ¢ 
house where the Rothechilds, the mighty tillionaires: =o 
sway the policies of kings, were born. It wea hard to.» a 
ae pipe oxtracized quarter epreng up the. feenily. sé 
i REBAR RepALEA TR ag 
= 5s yog.I wan struck with te ephamnel ig 
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Ba wobd:4s which a few individnsls could thus contwl 
remh-of, owes gud the destinies of empixes. 
went the White Swan,” then one of the first hotels of 

, Sitting st table one day, waiting for my dinner to 
é ar (mw iapationt at what seemed to me unreasonable 
% faring to a gentleman seated st an adjacent table, I 
eats z"*'Phe Germans are as slow in their hotel service as 
ss ae Fie in. ‘their movements elsewhere.” This led to a conver 
; Be pedees ip tetioning af» lot and intimate acquaint- 
' My now friend was Jules Lechevalier, 3 young French 
shgrut i Hittle older than myself, bound for Berlin on the same 
pophic errand. Owing to the prestige which Oousin had 
op around the German school, it wae then considered tha 
abo-je Lechevalior was already well versed in current 

ght,a man full of sparkling wit and real depth of char- 
i ga le because it led to many resulta of 
ths 1 importance to me, and I shall have frequent occasion 
greek ee cetera at whom I was associated te the end 
au 3 . ifec 
ia be rae. going direct to Berlin, which he was in haste to 
be ba i wished to visit the country on my route, we parted 
aie understanding that we should meet again in the city of 

’ inte logic.” 
ggetn took up my journey leisurely, lingering over all the 
ce ee sot interest I conld find on the way, and stopping at 
: #he-home of the great Goethe. 

ike sfteracon of « beautiful June day that I called on 
sabepemy with some English visitors desiring to present 
a: 0f etchings by one cf their countrymen. We 
i the wife of Goethe's son, an unpretentious 
§ conducted ns to a kind of sitting-room, where 
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the poet soon made his appearance in a loose garment of a dark, 
rather coarse material, reaching nearly to the feet. He walked 
erect, his hands clasped behind him, a position which he retained 
during the whole time of our visit. His appearance was impres- 
sive. Though age had dimmed the eye and rendered the voice 
tremulous, the firm head was still well poised, and the finely cut 
features preserved traces of past beauty. Nevertheless, it was 
evident that the equilibrium of the intellect had to be maintained 
by great care. I could see that the spirit trembled in its cere- 
bral home, ready at any moment to take its flight. He spoke 
slowly. following with difficulty his trains of thought; and the 
most that I retain of that interview wasa remark he made on the 
tendency of the human mind to accept those theories which are 
most congenial to the individual character. This was but a short 
time before Goethe's death. 

From Weimar I proceeded to Berlin, where I found my Frank- 
fort friend, Lechevalier, already installed and launched in his 
philosophic studies. 

In speaking of Berlin it is not my purpose to dwell on its 
physical aspect ; its palaces, its museums, its objects of curiosity. 
I will speak simply of its intellectual life as it existed in the 
university and among the professors, and of the social life I found 
there among the people whom I visited. 

I was at that time, probably, the only American in Berlin as 
a student and traveler of leisure, and was consequently a sub- 
ject of some sociul curiosity. A young man withall the off-hand 
spontaneity of the New World, dressed in the latest fashion of 
the French capital, was an unusual phenomenon in this Berlinese 
world, I remember the claret-colored cout, made from a piece 
of cloth which my tailor assured me had been manufactured ex- 
pressly for a member of the royal family, and the dainty cambric 


Thus equipped, I waa prepared for almost 
: wgeaey, and soon made my way inte the beet Berlin 
ae wee 
ies: igemens jitee,mncet, hoepitable,of people, Thay 
Vy aaa ‘i ag of the wtiff reserve of the Eng)ish or the calculated 
eotees of the French. There was a kindness and trust- 
jae 5p. ny social relations—e spiritual expansion called by 
1 seaneueapon most charming toa stranger. Throngh 
re Syieintence with the wife of the Russian chargé d'affaires 
pated the diplomatic circle and had occasion to observe and 
‘tivs-snbjecta of interest which absorbed attention there. 
ee me to confess, however, that those interests were 

6a tivelons and superficial character. 
“st ee important cirole into which I was introduced was 
ore ut. the Jewish bankers. I met there the Mendelasohns, 
eepeniante of the celebrated philosopher of that name. They 
ad the intellectual traditions, and, I may add, the 
i plevation of their great ancestor. There was among 
ean aaists St tolerance and of inquiry; I am not sure 

is eee yy xetained their Jewish faith. 

epoet Tlic Mendelssohn, whose spiritual, sympathetic 
foemed luminous with the genius that was soon to 


m secs a little out of place in so simple a nature : certaln 
a6 never would have consented to Ita appearance in print. 
in letting It stand just as t was uttered, In hutor- 
youthful participancy in social vanitles. 
fe ‘$wo touches of similar character elaewhere In the volume 
: paeerrtrtation with Calhotn). 

fone. cach recital in ite original shape. Many, like tha 
a fn the freedom wn intimacy of the tablodal—2e, 


wreaking.“ {B. 5.) 


8S Sa 
epariorheretbey ether rice f ‘ aa 
his fiery, neverresting soul, 

An ia weoal with ninsieal prodigies, he ‘ted! yas 

capacity at an carly age. When sosrsely sig} aN 
would gather about him bis playmates: and ong 9 
orchestra. When I.met him he wan just begiztadatg tig es 
abroad ; it-was in that year that he fizet went to Binge iw a 
he was received with auch flattering -enthosiasm. aia aes 
remember, in conversations on the subject, thas hie. ole iia 
times express to me doubts ae to whether he wositi# “Se 
anything great. 

His sister Fanny, a charming girl, who married ‘¥ 
Hensel the artist, had also fine musical talent, and woul a 
shone in the world with more brillianoy had not hey + mt 
been a star of greater magnitade. 

The house of Joseph Mendelssohn, uncle of Felix, waa wae“ 
literary center. I used to dine there every Friday. - 

Another family that I visited frequently waa’ tive ‘allie 
especially Johann Beer, brother of the celebrated 2 
Meyerbeer’s name, originally, wae written Meyer Boor: ech 
his artistic sentiment, no doubt, that led him to sesk = aeieg! 
distinguished cognomen in the combinstion of the twa - ? 

I formed strong friendsbip for the wife of Johanw'® 
woman of fine sentiment and broad aspiration. She’ i fa . aie 
only son some few years previous, and neither timmy a cy 
ahip could console her spirit, shrouded in its perpetusl aguas 
Of this son she spoke to me frequently. Toventet ce 
eeicn gee re eel poorer eg geen: , 


peue 
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aahag ty tied’ rend of visita with e quarter of an hoar, 
Matihes isuse of Frac Boer. I know not whether it way 
Fievnphinnse to the lost son, or the novelty of s charsd- 
pi freee Old-W orld conventionalities, as I then was, that 
Bhar; at any mate I could sometimes bring a amile to 
re “shy ter eee ent It was at hor house, where he 
it visitor, that I first met Hegel. 
> Bear “was a heavy man, claiming no resemblance to 
—— the artistic side, and but little given to specula- 
mw aber than those of a tangible character at the Bourse. 
al pastime at night was whist; and, strange to say, 
he mor tnt perhaps, of al) the philosophers that 
y has produced, was in unity with this most positive and 
: ie -of Jewish bankers. Their evenings were almost in- 
af ity rapent together at the gamo of whist. I bad thus a con- 
ab dyportmity to observe Hegel, and sometimes to talk to 
i feared leten to his opinions on various subjects. 
time—1829—Hegel stoodin Germany as the culmina- 
ali philosophy, from Thales down through the Greek 
‘i nn the mysterious speculations of the Middle Ages 
inst nacre ney movement following the Reformation. 
ee ad the summing up of this whole course of hu- 
“ His wes the final word of human wisdom. And 
snk to Berlin to get the result of this great intellec- 
vies, XY naturally studied its author with profound in- 
¥ ns casual meetings. He was then about sixty 
Settdiee e's rian of foil habit, portly in figure, and nearly six 
ia Sa Bis face, though fairly rounded, wore a singu- 
: by eels doamed bloodless and lifeless. There was 
gee in his expression, and the rim of red around 
paring chronic inflammation which comes of long 


Be ut 
vieual strain. The peapness- 
the nose and. chin ware Shuly ousiinad od sieaien 
the fape in profile was that of a a seoreangih, ae 
of character. Jt betekened that: 19! atiap 
tion for which the German genine is —— 
bis. During his game of whiat Hagel sessnedye 
spoke but little, The ‘tari aseaan aetna 
then opened, consequently it wae only later that Feared 
the professor's chair. 

Among the notabilities whom I had the pleamanry of 6 
Berlin was Frau Varnhagen yon Ense, subject of she #' 
of-Rabel.” This remarkable woman was oalebrated' tl 
out Germany for her brilliant mind and fine sacial jqm sas 
She was of Jewish origin, though her face bara bat fer set 
teristics of her race. Ita ensemble was not that of gxeegiab 
beanty, but rather the clearcut outlines of Stall a : 
The firmness of the mouth and chin formed a counterpaies 
genial flexibility of the eye and the serene intelle cae Sor ane: 
the ample brow which crowned the whole. She seemed to-4g mi ns 
the superior qualities of the two sexes: combined with a ‘yi ae 
fancy and sparkling wit was an emotional sensitivengan: 
invested her strong nature with a feminine charm of x : 
sweetness. I was greatly attracted to thie woman wine ould 
lectual superiority, and became a constant visitor at. het Saya 
Her independence, her scathing criticisms of amg opal lee 
tensions of society, awakened in me a spontaneous: w ana i 
They often called to mind similar expreaions which Ba oh 
from the lipa of my mother. Madam Varnhagen et_neaee 
wee ee aed our gecvamieier pits mad io oy 


asa “ 
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abet Of social prossription. But her genius ear 
pa om i oe made her everywhere an acknowledged. | 
Rite By fnatinct abe was = radieal and an innovator. I 
deg alk rf gor republic, free from expensive kings, 
iettios, and complicated political agencies, but her pen- ¢ 
: s extended beyond the republic. She saw, not 
ri 3 tnerstions alone, but changes in all the institutions 
: seript ¥« . One of ber favorite themes was the domestic con- 
ae meen, ita falsenoss, ita absurdity, and its benumbing 
“Many 4 time I have seen her eye flash as she de 
btn arbitrary and dependent mode of existence which 
y imposed on woman. 
aia ted etal toa man of very different temper- 
He wee sa cold and analytic as she was synthetic and 
hated. He had been in the army, and passed through a 
i.e tho Napoleduic wars. He even had anecdotes to re- 
pi: this modera representative of the Alexanders and the 
a ‘#hom he had met on several occasions, both in Paris 
tin. At that time the great subversive genius of 
was still an awe-inspiring hero. 
Beiker woman who interested me very much was Frau von 
tiny sistive of the famous count of that name who, at a 
af “48a zhad the misfortune to fall under the displeasure of 
ee - ‘She was, in many respects, the very opposite of 
i Varnhagen, and yet a woman of remarkable endow- 
ee iis was all grace and delicacy. Not the grace of simple 
ybibe grace of a deep spirituality. It seemed at times 
Rigo light illnmined her brain occupied with vis- 
geet world. IT would sit by the hour and listen to 
i vof.thia woman, in whom was the greatest 
as y af wall aa of drees; all about her was 


eimple and pundly infaities. ‘Croothe ean tua eee ae 
his “Correspondence with’ 5: Child "end te 
genius oan do, t way sinte | vont kt i prensa 
loaphisan cctin  nospaivatannge tomy ste 
preliminary exercise, worked ont a modelso & 
simple dignity thet it wes accepted ns‘ the ities 95 
of the great poet. Ata later date sho tok a aon 
the political and social movements of Germany, attacking 
tain policies of the Prussian a Sressinecs eich oa il 
and sarcasm that she became an object ot mack bem sf 
writing on a certain occasion to ons of the minixtets wit ian sie 
she was at-war, she employed red ink, remarking: *J wr ac 
crimson that the ink may not blush when you reed it,” 
The purpose of my visit to Berlin naturally brought 258'dntinw, 
contact with the university world. Society may be tonight 
the snimal and vegetable kingdoms, which are divided in 
orders, genera, species, and varietics. The Bertin workin whi 
I circulated was divided into parties, secta, cliques, aol tg 
I got in with a clique of professors belonging ay 3 
the school of Hegel, the leading spirit of which riage a 
professor of law who had worked out a theory of the: ¢ a. 
development of iaw based to a certain extent on Hegel's @ 
of Universal Evolution. Gans had sich scl ay nd 
ural genius; had he been under the influence of lem benmakiite 
doctrines, he would have been an original think "ka 
to meet him in many of the different circles of Betki 
everywhere he appeared the mastermind. Unforiii@® 
he died too young to give the world tho result of & iy : 
thought. 
Here, too, was Savigny, so widely quoted in étaniaxiit 
of the day as an authority on jurisprudence and that 
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“at A 6 wna. a profeenor at the -university; ns tall, bland, 
ying ann, brimful of law, and, in spite of his dis- 
bihsed Pench anobatry, of all that German sentiment which 
vats suavity to the character. 
tities of this university clique was Michelet, also a descend- 
ifs of the Frouch orilas of the time of Louis XIV. His 
at wees happy mixtare of German phlegm and French 
Peaxiy man of complex thought and s metsphysician. He 
By pee af philosophy in the strictest sense, and gave 
ae ens of Hegel’s system. 
», if I remember rightly, professed theology in tha 
wpechool. He sought to show that the evolution of theology 
eas side of the great mental evolution of humanity; the 
ic’ tde being the philosophical. Religion was the sentiment, 
ke: aes idea: through theology God revealed Himself in 
sr beteets philosophy He revealed Himself in the clear 
s of the intellect. then there was Hotho, professor 


eo fox the enlightenment of mankind. 
¥ was a emall world of satellites revolving around an ac- 
fisted intellectual sun, who waa seeking to throw his illu- 
bing rays out into every department of human knowledge. 
‘ gttricas spectacle, the efforts of these men to apply 
ai ebstract conceptions to every department of intellec- 
gautical interest. Those were the peaceful daya of specu- 
kere the French Revolution of 1880 had given to Europe 
3 fy wrenching it out of the great track in whioh it had 
 aince the downfall of Napoleon. Berlin wasa 
‘at . village, and the men living in it peaceful citi- 
ie vith profound reverence their good king who hed 
@h wader Napoleon, and pursuing with the calm 


88 ssa = 
ness of the Budibist sage the. pihakltand sil a ee 
tion. 

Begol started rem cccepiae do Sati 
would even venture to add incompaghencible, th 
could ply his thecry to-any form hat onbiod Gk fe 
of thought. I remember one: occasion, . whoa. ds. = 
sion with Michelet, be went back to the wary:or! 
Togas Ini” be mi he intr of God be 
tion of the universa.” Another professor, Herr Ga 4 
to me one day: “Schelling wroteon tha lat la of i 
evolution of mankind, but Hegel turned the leaf and:on tt 
page completed the sclution which Schelling attempted te.gitee 

When the season opened I began to cconnena 
but soon found that my still imperfect knowledge of tha Gerpthic. 
with hia moat obscure and wretched manner of delivery, defestad. 
my purpose. So I engaged Profewor Michelet to give. 
sons, and began making notes at his dictation. 

It may be interesting to those who like te dwell on De yer 
sonal peculiarities of great men, to have a description, | 
of the lecturer, but also of the room in which he dispensed! 
lore to the eager youths from all parte of Germany who'thitoaged 
to hear him. c 

The lecture-room was @ large hall in the univemity, _—— 
of which there was a plain wooden desk whare eat the m sh 
The body of the bali was filled with wooden benches st al : 
with facilities for writing ; each atudent retaining his a me 
ular seat during the lecture season, At the sound af the gi 
which brought to a cloge preceding lectures, the stodenta x4 
pell-mell into this ball and took their seats. ree | 
walked in, in « businesslike manner, aad withony slateiiene 
preliminary of emy scet took hia place st the deck, quanyiame 
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Soh, And begun t0.se0d. His eyea were constantly 
oe a timinuecript, while his head moved alowly from side 
} ithe vage. Hie delivery was uniform and monotonous 
‘: Rolo mariner exprpaning a simple desire io present the 
ee ste iat height ey of monn oy 
glasntion. When the moment came to close the lec- 
in indicated by the sound of the gong, it mattered not 
a a ye ag par 
f mechani! abropinn The lecturer arose, and in the 
dmanner passed out of the hall. 

b ae Shrection of Professor Michelet I followed Hegel 
Bibs pits fl ad entire winter. I wrote out the theory of 
y, the philosophy of history, the philosophy of religion, 
%. ia thacey of the course of philosophic developmant—mak- 
fi A sal rlune of manuscript. I had alao frequent 
$ disenss with the disciples of Hegel various points 
doin so that altogether I succeeded in getting a 
yy fair idea of the fundanrental principles of the school. 


Ay os pot pass over this period in my educational career with- 
sting to the profound i ENTE made on my mind by tLe 


WA or bewildering, I found there a mechanical, a mathe- 
: ‘tee which excited in me the higheat degree of 
boris. ss. ‘The impression then made haa lasted through 
iam, of the human body has always appeared 
ie kee s revelation of that Supreme Genius which in 

re bee dud this wonderful creation must be inher- 


ews of anatomy, taking my place regularly 
m).siudents at the university, and thes gained 


freo sduiission te tha large di i See 
picheerenstt Segreape ts eee 
hospitale and charity nel wn Ct" 
My first impression in eutting ap thas 2 
of humanity was strongly repulsive. mapas ey 
beginning, that I was dissecting the soni in mynd ted 
to its physical envelope. Bat experintiod moot wydoditig eS 
ment, and I went regularly to work stodying the'pt edhe =: 
body that most interested me. mm «> 
The head professor of anatomy was Harr pera in pes nue 
remarkable presence and very superior ability, rh ons 
acquainted with him and received from him wany p aa = 
tions, among which was a carte-blanche to use my tin ns 
ject I chose, and as many aa I chose. The brain was my Wi 
interest, and with my professor I made sad havoc witty 4% 
number of German brains. Of the muscles, as wel, 0 
careful study, tracing out with great minuteness thet x 
tion with the ekeleton—the system by which tha beware 
is moved, and its practical external operation carried on. , 7 
It must be admitted, however, that my anatomical ty ages j 
tions did not result in much positive knowledge. Tho foither Wa 
went the more deeply I became convinced that the bain ve “yp 
gigantic enigma. The material eye could observe its somttertt ii 
aspect, could trace out its wonderful convolutions, sn 0k je reo 
conformation, and perceive in it a certain organisation ; Bagg] 
meaning of itall the finite reason was powerless to peneUNisijna 
left the dissecting-room with 8 sentiment which hae never Sega 
from my mind. There premrenbinerat tc : 
ical organism of man a complexity of thought, nd 
conscious wisdom of which man himself had yet tk 
faint idea. We may discuss the question of’ tie 
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ped aan gp the leas this fact: if there de 
Fe CRE St as elites santaci tn the tniverse, as: ae 
Db jefater of applying that principle. 
pat pal ie cee the painful effect of which 
mAgiowed ms through life, and which I hope may serve as A 
Ps oe sa te ackaes che eeasity. 
(aes ‘@kerastvely cold day, with the temperature so severe 
Pe it-drove all the students from the dissecting-room with 
ir exception of a solitary young Jew whose perseverance and 
by I had frequently observed, I continued my work there. 
& most violent cold, was dangerously il] in consequence, 
ato of that cold have pursued me to the present day. 
‘@xperience a8 well as observation leads me to the con- 
A that colada are the basis of a great number of diseases. 
cong the small capillaries in the lungs, and this 
ston prevents the lungs from taking in the quantity of 
rz : Saale by the system to maintain ite normal state. 
hedry: is that the oxygen of the air contains a certain amount 
teigity: This electricity is taken up by the red corpuscles 
Shoo which act as a magnet by virtue of the iron which 
ysis Here is one great source of the vital force in 
Cott, then, derange the absorbing functions of blood- 
x neuaing the relaxation of their muscular sheaths, and 
wupike a series of fatal consequences. 
te my interesting studies at this time was archi- 
: ab bE foliowed in its various branches—through ita 
a fren the Egyptian period down to the Gothic 
arection — Professor Romberg, who afterwards 
sonal distinction at Munich, J believe. 


 @& 
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Avcbitectare i the Sexvbarn oli 
Paarl ice otic ae 
tion. Di tain of gy in 
areta expression, and each nation has « 
according to ita own peculiar genius. Hiary and 
produced reely ine creations, inetd wiht of 
of maa in this direction; but architectare, to be nite . 
must go hand in hand with science. The inteition.ometil peo 
and, under a strong impulse, create, as is shows in the-tid 
pieces of which I speak; but wherever artistic tubuitidie: 4 
spiration is wanting, as ia the case ee ee 
to-day, great architectural creations are out of ths « ae 
the reason that science is not yet far enough adroit 
sphere to control the incongruous fancies that take the:73 
that divine intuition which men call genius. 


What with these supplementary studies and the anbregeliats; 
lecture course, my time was well employed from mre 
till evening. Good resolutions on early rising, pain 
hard to carry out. According to German custom, s cup of 
was brought to my bedside every morning as « prolimig 
getting up; but I found myself constantly lishle te lapel 
into an additional nap. So, finally, I said to the wae he 
served me, and of whom I rented my spartmant, thet wh ia 
had taken my coffee in the morning she should take. pal . a 
clothes and carry them off out of the room. Shas es . 
murred at first, even refusing to comply with rah an ai a 
dinary request ; but I bade her take notice that I a oe 
if she did not comply: so th eam Tle wom 
= dire Amami veluptantly ue = 
a peeintired ef ber dug, oft Bi or Uae 


. 
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aie with an alacrity ofttimes regrettable; but, hav- 
f gs contract, I bad not the courage to back out, and 
ity. in early xising at leant, was thus secured. 
six. o'clock came, the work of the day was over: every 
Z4u she shepe of study was thrown aside, and I entered the 
" ee Gigi social life and amusement. I would begin, aa I have 
me ad aay gall on Frau Beer; my next visit wes uaually 
ba F fa Solmar—a lady whosa salon became an influential 
: race years, and of whom George Eliot speaks in her 
s0i.from Berlin. Miss Solmar had a wide circle of aoquaint- 
wait was wall posted on all that was going on in society. 
: her] would ascertain where the moat agreeable parties were 
Bd a held and what personages of interest were to be present. 
pr poants of interest, generally, were where Fran Varnhagen 
g, igo, with a few other choice spirits, would moet. There 
SA fects of al] kinds would come up,—religion, art, contempo- 
yas scientific and political movements ; and wherever Madam 
hagen appeared there was usually an aggressive onslaught 
BS mowecennts and opinions of the day. Being too young 
Ree inexpe enced royself to be capable of exercising very pro- 
Cited judgment in all these fields, 1 was often struck with what 
Mnueeted. to me the exaggerated views of this lady; the bitter- 
with which she assailed opinions and customs which she 
i false. In music, for instance, she was a severe critic. 
mMrench opera the Muette ds Portici had just come out; 
mete ‘Heht, superficial music had enddenly acquired a wide 
itty, which caused her to denounce in unmessured terms 
fgims tata of the Berlin public. “ What a disgrace to 
a PO ah paid “ that such music is listened to with 
tha great compositions of Beethoven are there 
oe music is.” 
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Thus passed away my first winter in Berlin, and by the first 
of May I had finished my studies with Hegel. When I had 
gone through the principal divisions of his system and had ob- 
tained a general idea of his philosophy, I began to consider what 
amount of knowledge I had derived from it, the character of 
his philosophy, and what it really taught, I will say here that 
at each stage of my investigation I had looked expectantly 
for some conclusion, some synthesis of a high and positive 
value. At each stage I waa disappointed; still I worked on 
diligently, trusting that at the end, certainly, some solution 
would be arrived at. But when the end came I was obliged to 
confess myself as far off from the supreme question as ever. 

Hegel's theory undertook to explain the evolution of the 
universe on the basis of a primitive Energy. In this energy is the 
primary and pure conception of God; it unfolds itself through 
the entire evolution of the cosmos, which evolution formulated 
by the human mind constitutes the logic of the cosmos. First 
it evolves nature; then, passing through the successive lower 
creations it culminates inman. When man comes, this energy 
has arrived at » consciousness of itself, and the conscious energy 
‘or reason then begins its evolution, manifesting itself in all hu- 
man life,—in the sentiments, in the intellect ; arriving finally at 
philosophy. In his Logic, Hegel calls this energy “ das Seyn,” an 
expressive word in German for which the English has no exact 
equivalent. The Pure Being comes nearest to it—an abstract 
something without predicates, attributes, or anything of a tangi- 
ble concrete nature. To this Pure Being he opposes a negative, 
“das Nichts”-— the Nothing. It is to human comprehension 
nothing, because the finite mind must have qualities and attri- 
butes in order to form aclear idea of things. Having thus 
raised the antithesis—a negative of the first proposition—he 
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hiateheoteel and proclaims “das Werden "— 


stave three terma in « trinity of intellectual evaln- 
Whe thas theata, the antithesis and the syntheeis: the Pure Be- 
Prem of the Pure Being,—and the resolution of the 
inte; etwes—a something. It was out of this primary founda 
ira hist Hegel evolved his whole system of Logic applied to all 
ments of human knowledge,—to religion, to philosophy, 
Resaetoty, to art, and toall the special sciences. In two ponder- 
rence {f I remember rightly, he presented this great de- 
aeekbpasent from # single idea. 
-; “Q&en now smile at this etrange though remarkable effort of an 
o Sebtient ovatring the universe from the receases of ita own brain. 
Be tnsve wo not like examples through all history? It waathe 
# hitaitions of Plato's soul which gave birth to his theory ; 
sto hart sper day have we much better to boast of ? Her 
cicrre declares that in the beginning there existed an 
Hi spy; the basis of all cosmic life; and that this Energy is 
é At stiestt call Ged. Darwin, going back to a primitive organic 
the origin of which he knows nothing, but the 
t : é ste of which he conceives to be imperative), evolves the 
wees vegetable and animal kingdoms, “the etruggle for 

Bigs Bf * being the means by which this primitive organic 
R0P cell converts itself into the vast series of vegetable and 

Heine So Hegel out of his primitive Energy evolved 
eS Iietory of humanity. 

Would stem to be a unity in abstract conception among 
patie. aame idea having been presented by different 
arn different generations under a great variety of 
Slag shtuition of origins and of unity in the soul 
Ha,fiind to etek for primary principles on which 
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to build a theory: ce eeee, ie 
val of the fittest,” or some other: camcad a haps a 
such primary principle, is injradood. ta- axplily all vt = as 
varieties of ita external manifestation, : 

T not pomenoed « fair ides of the ntate of philoanpley i 
- and had gone through the latest school in Germany, th 
least tha syntheels of modarn philosophy and copia fs ae 
opinion of the amount of knowledge really geined, ia: a 
study. On summing it up I eves tm canna a ie 
profoundly in the dark. I had learned nothing of the un 
for in stating that man was the final object of coemio ey ame 
the accomplishment of the Divine nani spe 
announce 6 very amall result thus far. The astonishing iaige. * 
ence to be drawn from it all, was that the primitive Rees 4 
having produced man, and he having evolved » philosophy,: vba 
was enough. I found in Hegel and among his discipine noisan.- 
of a higher social order than the Europeen civilization ; whens : 
I, imbued with the demooratie principles of my native lend, git, * 
some progress at least, in the transformation of theese oll daw , 
potisms, with their armies and their Middle-Age traditions, Sate? 
the democratic institutions of a republic; and, mae oe 
looked upon the political state of things in Europe as § 
ideal. 

Nothing in all thin satisfied the yearning curing ota 
in its restless search for the destiny of humanity. I x 
with disappointment and disdain. Before, I waain che 
of hope; now, I was in the darkness of despair. s matd te 
nelf : HE hls in the only ewer, hat haan, ceeeee beam 
to my problem at the present day, than human tesson My 
state of complete ignorance; it has not the abélity: tage : 
the system of the universe.” My distrust. of mania 
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Rathy Das to -werk on me se strongly that I grew melas 
haahibes meined with @ sentiment of indignation at. the 
or chthispuny being—man. It seemed to me a derision to 
phaneile such an eternal contradiction as the limitlesa in- 
ate ne aft a moul guarning to know, combined with the limited 
m of s brain that could never know. 
a veal apring, consequently, I settled up my literary accounts 
vis Bonito, putting down to the credit side a melancholy row of 
Ses. I then turned my thoughts toa new move, feeling that 
rie Been enough of Christian civilization for a while, and that 
Ay would be a relief to make an excursion east to Turkey, and 
“Teak at barbaric civilization. 
+ Phos, taking leave of all my good friends, I started for 
 (Viemne, eastying with me letters of introduction to parties of 
Mistinetion in that city, among others to the Prince Dietrich- 
som ‘igwtt.. ‘Through these letters I was introduced into an aristo- 
cirole, where—as a matter of curiosity—I may mention, 
ni of the bourgeots or middie classes were ever admitted. A 
ene @n indispensable condition of suffrage in that charmed 
@3 IT cate from a country where no (itles existed; how 
—_ difficulty which presented iteelf? It was finally 
ad te give me a title for the time being, 20 1 was made 
$ for the brief period of my stay in Vienna, and my ear 
nie ‘a0 mocustomed to this title that it seemed finally to 
es me, 
¢ und very unimportant personage fresh from the New 
th Pad be @ rare occasion to observe the spirit of casts, 
Paemtences which a social conventionality had developed 
ee ae: Here was a fragment of tha Middie Ages,— 
Gnrmaet of a class which by the power of the sword had 
Autadees, aud with relentless ambition had kept them 
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in subjection,—fasbioushle, polinbied: litt dil 
modem refinement, yet still main 
dominion with ali the traditions of medissval dd 


[As the retital on Viewna wes struptty beakied: ail a = 
returned to, I vaste Law EGR ML LGG ESE % es 
of 1880: } ts 


“ Treapay, April 90,—Went to ses Prines Dictrichstein ehesae 
Interesting man, sixty.thres years old, be told me, but he bears bis age ie 
ably well 

“ He Dloog othe igh oohty Sere cad i appear, wes 


a 


spirit that guides that class. In the fret place he is a Liberal—« tare 
among the nobility, who are against new ideas and given to ae 
told me. 

"I talked with him about an hour, during which he said thas the s 
of the nobility was the moat frivolous conceivable, He abd ba no fount 
into society. D riot 

apne berare bes 8 ates brary containing books in several faugusgimsml gy 

he speaks English very well, I saw the Journal das Débate on his table,’ Hie 
said they were not pleased here with his being a Liberal, but se be had aggilent » 
and took no part in public matters they let him quietly alone. 

“ His brother Maurice is governor of the young Napoleon—-ia vol de Boaree 
the duc de Reichstadt, whichever one may please to cal] this acion of sp eclipasd! 
‘house. The prince Fonsried tat he Wrber'® manner of inkiog waa a 
different from hia own. 


"TY aaw thie morning the young Napoleon. He waa just rearing. 
parade ground with the Kronpring and other officers; and as his horse | : 
1 had a good chance to observe him carefully. a 

“The Bourbons may rest in peace aa sss be tremens F 
truth in physiognomy. 

** He has light hair and lHght bine eyes, overhung by heavy, snévedy 
There 1s quite a deep line under the eyes, and the lida seam thick. The me 
appears bad, the larga under-lfp droops aa he speaka. {I could not see mae ry 
the forehead, but [ should jndge it tobe his bestfeaturea, In short, I ait ge et 
disappointed in this face! ft does not indicate vigor af mind, Tie Seate bag 
coarte, without compactness or emoothness on this long, pale face with? 
leas eyes glancing slowly from elde to side in vague expramion. all ; 

This Is the son of Napoleon only to the Sesh. The great miery genie 
did not give him his mind--I even think be has int litele mind. = 

“ He has mock more of the Atistrian in him thats Une Piveiah? 
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io adoe wake sojoarn, [left Vienna and went to Trieste, 
siuree peeeage ons vessel which was about sailing 
aabtantinople. The weather on my journey from Berlin 
é- had been vary bed. The cold, damp atmosphere of 
stigma followed me even to the Austrian capital; but on 
S Seeing tt Talent al ws sarchine and perfume; remnania of 
tiny feted Berlin cold, which had confined me to my room part 
$6 the me in Vienna, suddenly disappeared under the influence 
if ahls balmy atmosphere. My cough ceased as if by magic, 
* ‘dd L imagined myself cured. This shows the effect of climate. 
* “Bie tliind day after my arrival I embarked, and we set sail down 
ee vAdiviatio: At nightfall the religious services of the Catholic 
@-Gbaroh ‘were held on board, all the sailors participating. Their 
og aFO™ were offered to the sainta and the Virgin for a prosper- 
gee poyage, and there was great apparent sincerity and devotion 
it Boia eyening service. The captain was a tall man with 
4a.gplomiid physique, the envelope of a very kind, even feminine 
‘Siatune; and I was struck with the strange contrast between the 
Piyysicel andthe spiritual man. He invited me very courteously 
Syidles part in the services going on at the bow of the ship 
whi aor ane ene at the stern; I replied thatI paid due 
ion; bat that I was born in a country of a different religion 
eyo prayed once a week. He seemed satiafied with 
ion and willing to concede me the exercise of my 


deere cine aaa yore day, a shoal of fish came in 
and the bow of the vessel, and the mate, getting on the 
mititeraw @ harpoon into one of the largest and drew him 
Gaiiiw.ef the rail. There was great delight on board, 
feplendid. fish, and a couple of sailors were de- 
Gand.land it on deck. But by some mishap, 
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wher everything seemed ‘to: pinengig: “sid ye 
slipped the fish, phmging out of sight. -. "Fig te 
ca elon mat ep mmat:« Oop 
Madonna,” —Body of the Most Holy ¥: 
of oath in the Italian tongue. T netioad thi 
mation and wondered at it aa « strange idiom of fat 
thought nothing further of it at the time. 

A few days afterwards the weather changed. Clouds eS 
the wind blew, and at nightfall we were in the midet-of qe 
fierce storm. I had observed that during the fine weathi 
sailors had become rather slack in their devotions, bat whet 
storm came on there was a hearty renewal of yespars ; vid fam fy 
in a general supplication to the saints and the Virgin 4o-uhiAll-. 
them from disaster. The captain, watchful, evidantty sustiang , 
perceiving me pass back and forth on the rear deck wi 
my cap on, came up to me with an air of suthaley asd 
eaid: “Signor Alberto, take off your cap! Have year sig 
reapect for the Virgin?” “Captain,” said I, “do you know 
the cause of this storm? Do you remsmber that oh, 
what you said when it fell back into the evs? You aawée. 9 
respect the Virgin when you took her name in vain. Ba 
that is your business; you have got to manage Hinks teers a) 
your own way. There's no use in taking my cap off; hee: eg 
help yon. You have gotto make your own peace with i 
Holy Virgin.” 

The captain was completely overcome: be tarenad ae a ae 
nothing. 

Prayere went on and the storm went ot; we 
& dangerous night, and the next moming the 
govered with s there! fog. Drifting ens A if 
| — mn ee See setter 
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ape distant; we had just time to tack and escape the 


a cleared up, and we continued our voyage,. 
es i was pleamant to the end. On arriving at ths mouth of 
<6 Bator we met a north wind which, combined with the 
fefen opposing current, randered it impossible to advance. 
Xe wera obliged, therefore, to cast anchor and lay off the shore 
i Fens: four miles distant, Vessels here are frequently detained 
“epi SS ee alpmnae hameaee an 
% season. After a couple of days at anchor I began to get 

and conceived the idea of getting ashore and going to’ 
*ensmatinople on horseback. Communicating my plan to the 
+ dapinin, I was met with strong objections. He held that he 
& al responsible for me, and that if anything should happen to 
dite he would be called to acoount. I then assembled the pas- 
Vatniges maid made a declaration before them that I went of my 
a fees will and insisted on going. Under such conditions I 
é shay to depart. The use of a boat was given me, and 
sera to row me ashore. Taking only a few articles of 
t, Fleft my baggage on board, and away I went to the coast 
a Mizor. Jumping ashore not far from the seat of ancient 
‘ ae wade my way to a little village a short distance from 
} $em-ocmnt, and was goon surrounded by the whole population, 
nen, and children. I had studied the Turkish language 
fess during the voyage, with the aid of a fellow-passenger 
aeiseiky Italian, and J began now to put my new eoquisition 
ea * ‘ales faa two horses and a guide ; to strengthen 
5 “Ss b reqnest, I held up » Spanish silver dollar. A 

ee Sieg oins me suddenly darted off, and after a 
Baeitdd with two Jean, lank ponies, of which I mounted 


~~ 


fs Weere ‘phungisg headlong onto a rock uot five hun > 
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a cause other. I tld hime to-amakec bs 
danelles. 

Before ving he gw pS 
a forlorn spectacle of wretobedness.. Biveryticing 
to civilized life was stagnant, snd among ell ite porerty again 
iahbimni i oo bere on hat sos Sas 
The country through which I passed waa. a ae 
Now and then « smal), isolated cluster of buis.s ales 
eye, but desolation brooded over the land, nulahasta 
trees and scraggy underbrush sparsely acattered alongs} 
bespoke an exhausted soil. I said to myself ae I rode al 
“ This is the old age of Nature.” We arrived toward ¢ 
at another village, where I arranged to pass the. agate. 
cafenet, a Turkish coffee-house; where I got ae 
eat. The food here waa in ite way really good: bay sepia 
consisted of mutton cutlets roasted on a wooden akewer bebetiy. 
the fire. The juices of these Turkish meets are oxpelleatitc 
mixed with farinaceous substances or vegetables thoy mikes: ° 
delicious dish. My coffee wag pulverized in a mortar; aspen : 
ful put in a little brass cup was covered with hot wuter, ay 
left to stew; then the cup, grounds and all, wae prtuaseetg 
Milk and sugar were unknown to Turkish coffee drinkers, 
bed was one of the wooden benches which lined the walls ¢ 
room in which I had taken my supper, and Lelept onthelaseia 
with my saddle for a pillow. Getting into such & new-#e8 me, 
of life, with such unfamiliar surroundings, I had no. Te” 
idea regarding the safety of my person. On leaving the. 
village I had taken the pressation to wend my guide abaod 
thrust my pistols into my belt; I imagined pow aS ee 
be in that desolate region to rob a mao and take. oa 
Certainly he never would be beard of again. ‘Ox : 


= 


Baett fem apy to same wheasy sentiment ; ay pistols 


ae oe in proportion to its defenselessnass, and 
Re taveling in Turkey I had no need of firearms, In 
Bb gy mpeaianh away, and during my sojoarn in that law- 
%. pouairy never sgain thought of any need of defense. It ia 
Hix Werulering brigands—of the Albanian race pertisalarly— 
pieller danger, and where they do not penetrate I would say 
hg one to travel in Turkey than it is to traverse one of 
sateat civilized cities at night. 
Fie naxt day I arrived at the Dardanelles, There was no 
nee ganeul there, so I addressed myself to the English 
L See infoxmation and advice in relation to getting to 
wistuntinople. He gaveme an interpreter, an Italian, instruct- 
ig hin to secure homes and make for me the necessary arrange- 
on % eontinue my journey. In looking about, however, I 
piluded that this important point was worthy of a day’s 
. Here are located the great batteries which proteot 
wad s from the advance of foreign ships, and the inter 
ee ii, the Paks the commander of the 
ry post. To thia I readily assented, and he left me to 
Ba see voy dcasceaeing to bs Excellency that a stranger 
Be: 2 from a distant country and wished to pay his re- 
SE him. When all was ready I started off with my guide 
Reeimitencs of the Pasha, a large frame building painted a 
a ve ee ateet ale of aebich was some little effort at 
ames: in white flowers. Through a large door swung 
is esis earn! i en er ce 
¢ earth. From here we ascended to the floor 
$$'as incline not unlike what I had often seen 
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pips and gid beside me in case of an emergency. But. 
d thab my precautions were unnecessary, I saw: 


© nid va eee 
saat naked hall Unad -withie wet A pricy bier 
double fee ee corti ~ 


im: end out throngh then tt their medi 00 She Tih 
wafters. Hisre I found the Pasha poated* ordei-le 
divan, bis son by his side. ean 
posed of what seemed to me sengenks wa it ‘ 
sherbet,.an agreesble drink consisting of water, lamint't 
spices. I was motioned to a seat ot hit a th 
standing before us bowing almost to the floor ang ‘ 
himself ‘to the Pasha in the most humble, earnest 
he spoke, I remarked on the Pasha's face s amile off 
and condescension, for an explanation of which 3’ el 
quiringly at the interpreter. “I have just told the Paste ee 
said, “ that you are the son of the American armbasaadar § ae 
gtantinople ; that you are going there on a very important wae 
sion, and that without doubt you will be introduced. # 
Sultan, and will probably have occasion to accept his hemphtgiiiy 
“ What did you tell such a lie for?” ¥ exclaimed, ont p. 
answered, * that is the only way to get on.with the Tat 
had not told him that you were some important pani ne 
would have paid no attention to yor.” 
During that remarkable interview the Pasha-asked 3 
questions about the cue ee ee Be hes 
anpte traedlr olga Noma doting 
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pan Halioked avid with astoniahinent: “Whag!” 
of, *a0-younz | and. so faraway! How could your 
Siphnh bo gour leaving. her?” - ate 
ie pee aby. held » rank sequal to oar genemals, was.ong 
& distinguished men iu the Turkish army. He had 
: wo bibs chinttaine in: the conquest of Greece and bad 
ee fond coi . In the expreasion.of his heayy, connd face 
: ad) eamahiotand mental firmness, with a certain 
coms As we sat talking, he took « pisea of his 
ova A: burning around handed it to me. I found it $e-be 
flaky Loves Se pal eae enews as wy mother made at home. 
a aalled here “ Spanish bread.” Probably the origin of ‘our 
feocake was in some inventive corner of old Spain. The 
Nwwallows, too, flitting in and out of the building, were just 
ke those at home. Barbarian contact seemed not at all to 
ie shomrge their habits, and they were to me the egy 
fier element in this singular surrounding. 
end nig my conversation with the Pasha, that on 
ty possible occasion the interpreter had a word to say on his 
vi a poosant. I remarked also the familiarity with which the 
habe treated him ; all seemed on a footing of equality. Igno 
as pa2.iip, & great factor in the annihilation of social distinctions, 
pis r i is: ‘thy equality of non-development, like that of individual 
aa ro 
y day, provided with fresh horses and a guide, I 
SS Ccereastable. I traveled on the west bank of the 
pant was thoo days in resching the capital. This 
nce slightly undulating, resembles the American 
da early June, and the sun-dried gress added to 
» Now and then I came upon a small patch of 
ged wherever the plowshare had. pesoed, a 
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black, fertile soil lay exposed: growth everywhere, especially 
in the fruit trees I saw, showed its richness. There were no 
roada, in the proper sense of the term, in all this journey; 
simple footpaths skirted the vast expanse of prairie dotted with 
amall forests and patches of cultivation. Once in a while we 
would pass the humble cottage of a Turkish farmer; and I re- 
marked that whenever we came suddenly upon these dwellings, 
the women thus taken unawares would flee precipitately in- 
doors to peep out through the windows or the cracks of the 
doors. At long intervals of distance were stationed coffee 
houses, such as I have described, for the accommodation of the 
traveler; on the second day's journey however, we had met none 
by noontime, and the long morning's ride, begun at sunrise, had 
given me a keen appetite. Anxiously querying what I should 
do, a3 nothing in the shape of a coffee-house appeared on our 
track, I spied in the distance, at one side, a farmhouse of 
respectable size, and evidently of more importance than any that 
we had hitherto met. I directed the attention of my guide to 
it and motioned to him to go there. He led the way and I 
followed. On approaching the house no one was visible. It 
was enclosed, as was customary, with a kind of fence made of 
upright polea covered with branches of trees. We dismounted, 
and as still no one appeared, we ascended a flight of steps run- 
ning on the outside of the house to the second story, and enter- 
ing ® large room, seated ourselves in undisputed possession. 
Presently a man robed in white entered. He had a kind, benev- 
olent face, and asluted me with great politeness, upon a few 
words of explanation from my guide. Immediately he dis- 
appeared, and in a little while reappeared bearing a tray covered 
with the best viands in Turkey. There was clotted cream pre- 
pared in » way that rendered it delicious; there was honey, dif- 
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at feat, andy T think, se. ¥ made a most hearty 
ate oe 2. was so: impressed with this man's politenmes and 
ner pepiinlity that I waa aroosed, on. my part, to an act af 
Oh, ee een ana enn se, take leave of this unex-. 
‘ peti bat Toffee im « Spaiah dollar—a piece of money 
“MhiGk in Turkey at that time was cortainly equal to ten or fifteen 
4 Re ara in the United States now, for the fifth of acent there was 
7 i fiportant item. With the same air of polite reserve he re- 
d: to accept it; and no gestures, or auch vocal persuasion as I 
ioe ahs ta offer, could induce him to changes hia attitude. I 
a .0€ this as a atriking example of the spirit of hospitality 
fiigh reigned among thess simple, uncivilized people, unskilled 
igareful welf-interest and the principle of rigid quid pro quo 
"hiah dintinguishes our western civilization. 
ab eee Constantinople from the south, threaded my way 
hits dirty, narrow streeta to the Golden Horn, where I 
d with my guide, and taking a boat crossed over to Pera, 
“3 on quarter, which is separated entirely from the 
giive population. Like produces like effects. When the 
—_ ge arrived on the coast of Asia Minor fifteen hundred years 
Wefere Christ, they settled in the towns founded by the Phow- 
nmans.«.pu¢ the Greek and the Phanician, the Aryan and the 
eonid not dwell together; no more can the Turk and 
pti Here were distinct races, eternally separated by 
Se gens, and tastes. This region of Turkey, once put 
ie of. progressive people, would be one of the most 
— in the world; and certainly it must ere long 
gh enterprise of a new race. I prophesy the crea- 
¥ ensie on this great. domain now held by the 
anempire that ahall start with all the improve- 
be oo progress. which modern industry and 
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science have elaborated. Russia must not monopolize this field ; 
it is one in which ail the nations of Europe should combine to 
make a free and open arena for the intelligence of mankind. 

J took rooms in the house of an Italian dragoman, and pre- 
sented my letters of introduction to the English and American 
circles. 

The first impression made upon me here was the magnificence 
of the situation of Constantinople. I caught a glimpse of it 
when crossing the Golden Horn; the panorama grew and ex- 
tended as I ascended the hillside of Pera. Standing on this 
height, facing the southeast, I had on my left the Bosphorus, 
that unique river of salt water, flowing southward in its broad 
course to the seaof Marmara. To the south lay Constantinople 
proper—ancient IJstamboul, spread out over its seven classic hills ; 
and still beyond, acrogs the sparkling, sunlit river, Scutari, with 
its gay kiosks and its majestic background of giant mount- 
sins. At my feet was the Golden Horn, curling along in its 
northwesterly course of four miles to join the heights on either 
side which form that vast amphitheater that strikes the fresh 
beholder with such bewildering emotions. 

A clear blue sky overhead and a pleasant north breeze, blow- 
ing almost constantly at that time of the year, completed this 
scene—prohably the grandest piece of landscape beauty that 
exists upon this earth. If constructive organic principles un- 
derlie combination and arrangement in nature, here is a grand 
manifestation of organic art and wisdom somewhere. 

Of all the scenes of interest that I have come across in my 
devious wanderings in the Old World, three stand out as excep- 
tionally impressive. Two sre natural; one ia the creation of 
human art, The first is the scene just described ; the second is 
Mount St. Gothard in a storm. It was on the 10th of April, 
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T nccesed,.St Gothard in company with twa yoneg 
Sa ieee seed leave their native city for political 
are the road winding around. the 
1, aed we. were about midway when the storm same-on 
ovine. of people saw the clouds and the lightning 
Mashing and flaabing amid the eummits of the mountains, wo 
ors , at an equal distance below us, the etarm’s awfal 
mpermtion through the abyssea. The acene was beyond my 
= mdenpen s of: description: the grand, the sublime, the appall- 
ambi to seize the imagination in this aspect of Natare 
ae, al sgl physical frenzy. It waa the one terribly vivid im- 
2 m of my life. 
Bic gin of these rennarkable scenes is in Venice,—the Place 
od ; ‘ api with ita palace and ita basilica. This palace is the most 
ee: rina} ;architectural creation yet evolved by the mind of man 
siahnes and simplicity of combination—unity of mass 
rant & multiplicity of detail—those wonderful and striking con 
Q a gj. And the quaint old church itself, with its complex dis- 
ettwtion end combination of arches and aisles, its mosaica and 
gimitive ornamentation. Those arches are unique in their 
Ze and abow the richest intuition of geometrical harmony. 
S : ys saeurvel at the strange effects of this wonderful architecture. 
maseet lies in ita extremes of unity and variety. The large 
ss yah “ Ducal Palace, which alone would be mere naked- 
@ with the infinite complexity of the Gothic arches 
mans of the two first stories to make a whole of fascinat- 
bse  eticne Tsbould call it the music of architecture: 
is Be qomtmet 3 as rich and accords as harmonious ag those 
oe i Supra of Beethoven. Here is a remarkable 
ef aN Pe that divine intuition in the soul which, feeling 
Btyitha goometriosl harmony of the universe, has 


vation, And it in in this diving. ‘paeat tha 
T may #> express it) that acing eanlalbaaes 
ing upon the mere date siferded- ty een 
ak 
Onoe fairly installed at Pera, I began my explorationl Sn ile 
ptantinople; the main object being its people: Twins eg! 
the Turks in all their phases of life, to chserve their Rant 
manuers, to comprehend as farm pombe the cae 
Se See ata ners ara amen 
institutions upon them. I visited their baxazs, their 2 
such manufactories as they possessed; I made « _—*, 
and down the Bosphorus, and cc a sata i PA : 
I went to Scutari and other neighboring towns. asl wi ae 
ments and observation were with s view to form an id's 
material side of the Turkish cpt in ond to fom 9 
conception of the spirit animatingit. It was not long be 
women attracted my special attention. Meeting these antk 
bundles of white in the street, I watched tham wih sik : 
curicaity. It seemed to me that Se eee ar! * 
enveloping veil which covered everything bat the eyes. - 
homes were little better than prisons, forin them Chey 
appeared at receptions, parties, or social gatherings of anil S 
where they were likely to meet the other sex; aven thay 
intimate friend of a man never saw his wives, Ansa aes 
esting fact in Turkish etiquette is the totel ignering’s iS 
exiatemoe ohedioh adbeast henge 8 3 on eG ioe 
ah ele ies ia elie bores, kits ete dewtear Lean 
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agi th T hogan to form some ides of this new social world, 
Sen aa tC a Gals institutions an wan. 
BF he tt pc inp ed ep 
fig hax S'wie very little individual freedom, there was no in- 
Feeentt titeeprice ‘There were some fow branches of manu- 


wc i exemption wa wanting among thoee engaged in them. 
$3 “fog%, Che city evemed one of industrial stagnation and inertia. 
se ‘wretchedly built: vast masses of small frame houses, 
gated a Spanish brown, with here and there a pretentious 
oie beesking the uniformity of roofs, or a long bazar with 
pera lined with small shope on either side, con- 
at architecture. Tho neglected streeta of the city 
geod with filthy, halfstarved, diseased dogs which the 
i religion forbade killing. On one occasion I stumbled 
bi and on looking back saw a man with his head cut 
2 Tying between his legs. I found that executed criminals 
on isiton exposed in the atreet in this way, particularly if they 
ba ive infidels. 
«3 a nielted the great square where atocd the column of the 
dpe taken st the conquest of Delphi. The heads of 
os : pan now gone, were siipposed to have supported the 
enemy tripod of the priestess of Apollo. Near by was the Se- 
a af the Sultan, into the outer court of which J was permitted 
#.. The same crude air of neglect existed here: groups 
miserably dressed loitered about; and an immense 
.@ weepon in his hand—as brutal a specimen of 
ae pone would care to meet—was pointed out to me as 
int/af the Seraglio. 
“8 he wpoctacle which Constantinople presented to 
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{bad now. seen four phases of ines wocitin- ae 
Reared Aa a a ee oh > wane 
quent contact with te Indias, 1 had tad eb bnnaiark Ogg 
to observe the inflnence of social life in n virgin do 
there a specimen of a people totally ignorant of al ; 
sciences; whe before the advent of the whites 
the use of iron,—a people, I niay say, in a mast 7 ai rape, 
of deyelopment, and yet these Indians wepe nabaralls 
ligent, moral, and kindly. There were beastie ing 3. 
Leake Erie and the Hudson River, all of which h ey i 
formed one race. I remember as a boy ae the I aS oles 
their dealings with the common whites in oar legos: 
alwaye seemed to me morally superior. Eres 024 bas. bate 
‘of Red Jacket, whose real name was Sageghe aC, 
keeps them awake.” Here waa a man considered. byaee ris bale 
as remarkable. Wherever he appeared hig native ape ine ane 
was felt, even in the refined circles of civilized society e: 
comprehended the true policy of the Indians in thois.1 al ae 
with the United States, and prevented all those when be 
trolled from enlisting, in any of our wara with the Eee plies; 
the English side. He kept his tribe true to the poligy 
with the government. On one occasion Red, Jacke a 
speech toa large meeting of his tribe which lasted, bg ies 
intervala, four days. My father, mie nee ee oe 
few remarkable men he had ever met, told me was seam 
and impressiveness of that occasion he had DATOE f 
_ Many & atory ia teld of Red Jacket ond hi 
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A-gnll fitention to thess facts on the part of ethecle- 
a graded aid wb the perm day on the growth of 
Hon. aud the action of hereditary influences ;, hare were 
teal te forest, without history, possessing the highest 
Of the civilized Aryan; and some of their offspring, 
i ix.our schools, bave shown aptitudes and capacities 
alt isto In them we have specimens of the innate 
an ities: of man without reference to the influence of external 
Bey 
FF hed left my own country imbued with a sentiment of democ- 
ae tetys xepublican institutions and political liberty were ideas 
am hed grown with my growth and become a part of my 
: lz .. Our last war with England had especially contributed 
# nae sentiment of patriotism among the people of the 
Suited. States, and with it national pride and vanity. Wher I 
#' in Europe I thought I saw another social state. I was 
swith certain monarchical characteristics present every- 
+ donventionslity, diacipline, the ubiquitous soldier, with 
eifirmh more or lesa gaudy, the red ribbon in the buttonhole 
Rte: civilian,—6ll caemed to me calculated for display and 
patembet,. These outward signs impressed me as betokening a 
et. £fritolity in the spirit of the people and led me to criti- 
- set ir Aeon and social institutions. FE will admit, there 
ut. tendancy on my part then to exaggerate the value 
grinstitations. On observing the political condition 
inte I imagined that the sole thing requisite 
ib imperfection waa the substitution of a republic 
Malte s.aind: this exalted idea of republican and deme- 
matiens continued during my sojourn in France and | 
a chaste analyzed deeply enough to- dissovar 
4 g the civilizations of the New and the 
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Old World ; bat when I came to see Turkey, fresh ideas began to 
dawn upon my mind. Here was an entirely new world, the 
most salient feature of which to me was the degradation of 
woman. I saw political lifelessness and industrial stagnation— 
a nation vegetating in ignorance and apathy. There was no 
independent action among these people, no concerted effort or 
association aa in our Western civilization: here, in a word, was 
the effect of despotism in government; slavery, and degradation 
in the relations of the sexes, and the fatalism of a blind religious 
faith; aa a natural result, no cultivation of the arts or of the 
sciences. 

I had thus present before my mind three different states of 
society: the primitive Indian society. the civilized society of 
Europe and America, and the effete society of a barbaric race. 
I comprehended rapidly that the civilizations of Europe and 
America were identically the same. American democracy had 
atripped the old European monarchy of its crown and dressed 
it in the sober habiliments of the untitled masses; but these 
were simply changes on the surface of a great unitary social 
body ; whereas the societies of the Turk and the Indian were 
something wholly distinct. This dispelled my illusion with 
regard to the superiority of political transformations which left 
the social body unchanged. I saw that whether the ruler be a 
king ora president mattered Little in the system of labor en- 
tailed on the masses. It effected no change in the poverty of 
the laboring classes or in the morality of all classes. I saw that 
we had beggars and paupers like Europe, that we had thieves 
and prostitutes like Europe, that we had knavery and cheating 
in all departments of commerce and finance like Europe. I 
also considered the selfishness, coldness, and isolation existing 
in the social relations of men. I saw furthermore that with us 
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» potial dafente were intensified by the vary liberty 
OR ee my for I we bound, in all honesty, to admit that 2 
ied wieactsed more knavery, more subterfoge among the indub 
is Jeet. commercial classes of my own country than among 
ee oe oe men in Germany. When I reflected that if 
Ripe, eoetit s of New York were marshaled together they 
gba make: « calumn three abreast, three miles long, I 
s Vfoundiy impreased with the vanity of our much-boasted 
era te ile 
3 to: rayself: the civilisations of America and Europe 

5 ee apeme: they are both filled with misery, with social dis- 
cy von ee, and brutality; and I then came to the con- 
& that the republic of the New World was not the last 
i ob the sae in sos progr Before me on the one hand 
athe aimple, passive, torpid Indian; on the other the sloth- 
[wpen-ont, dead Tork; between the two this gigantic, rest- 
®, taodern world: seething, striving, battling, incoherent: 
_ ing on the surface wealth and show and privileges, 
ees ak ithe bottom reigned poverty, drunkenness, degradation, 

me, prisons, alms-housea, work-houses, and all the com- 
yonisms of cliques and parties and secta. 
ful spectacie roae before me like a social hell. The 
gy feature in this great world stripped of its illusions 
pictenas of woman. I saw that the clagantly furnished 
oét of. Exxope aud America; the carpets, the lace win- 
ims, the thousand refinements of our interior domestic 
9 te the respect of man for woman; that the free 
os aie pith sence imposed on man courtesy and refine- 
t, cleanliness and elegance in dress; that the 
me f the géxes aroused the sentiment of gallantry, - 
te ab. whole aystem of etiquette which comes from 


ape 
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Boy that I was, I folt profoundly at thas tine 4 es 
of woman ms one of the great iavecr idling wala ope 
materialism into the higher lifa of the spirit | beqaaigpanal 

terested in ber condition, wad the sluance af bor: eli a 
Turkey, that I went to studying the question o€ thesd 
woman, and analyzing the different phases cf ber svcielig 
Among the seagate foe mor het mee drag a 

upon as a useful domestio animal ; in our civilizediac me 
her a part of man’s ambition, an object ope Sopa a 

his elegant home and equipages, 8 being regarded .. 


liberty of action. I realized that under the best ¢ ae 
was only the elegant directress, the artistic meet a 
of the rich man. In Turkey I saw her a piece of prope 
thing owned and held by man for purely gareual: 
passive, ignorant, stultified by the selfish policy of cha 
debarring her of at! liberty and all axtarnal life. 

A faint vision of woman in the fntute fitted before am 
—woman independent, active, following the untammaselel i 
ings of her own intuitions. And in this’ saanmalieg eg 
reflections of my mother came to my mind. She} 
servitude of woman in the isolated Loma 
en beeper the fact that man isthe aole » 
- GRRE of wee % that it ia to him she mnnet ki 
ao 
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Bip Bh phyaleil x istance; and which, In epite of any 
Wad se hawt of mists, koopa her In subjection to him, I 
oa tiw the: moating of certain exprossions ‘from her 
Por eee upon & heedless ear yeata before. Har 

Toni ee al eepettge lgesige be Peedi 


ah aoe leaa ais See. [have wasted my life in thts 
Cee ePyiltag 6; taking ¢are of you and your brother.” 
pen 2 Swit ‘I know of my mother's: clearsightednem and 
fey ihder difficult circumstances, I i imagine that ehe would 
Ya: Wineots plished all that dhe felt intuitively. In the war of 
ft ‘for fastance, the then little town of Buffalo waa burned 
ey comes it waa reported that the British troops and 
¥ 28 were marching on to our place, thirty-five miles dis- 
the American soldiers having retreated from Buffalo to 
14 Ma aGie eis wis "oiarciscary at’ the time, was 
Want and my mother took it upon herself to supply the troops. 
ing Od Chestnut,” one of our best and feetest horses, 
nd eavort of a few soldiers she scoured the country, 
gy taids generally where she suspected that supplies might 
Misegled. ‘Whatever she found she took, giving the owners 
gtee in exchange, but forcing them to deliver. It waa by 
pisrompt measures that a body of troops were preserved at 
ay and the advance of the enemy retarded until other 
“ams up and caused their retreat to the Canadian side. 
ehietory seems a long way off now, but I readily go back 
‘ § of infancy. I remember, a little fellow scarcely 
ea stealing up to the bedside of General Scott, whan 
ye our house, and his ordering me out of the 


Rte bf mxy ae at Constantinople, two conceptions | 


condisionsof oil program x ahnet every rectly 
free association of men and wermen, led, te) x be 
ta ssou acd alan) Ga tate ae oe 
self intellectually and spiritually. 1 saw.that phair 
neas even, and good taste in dressing, depended pm. the Anis 
ef woman—aa I observed the dirty, negleatéal. Taek: «itt 

his doorway until darkness came over him, eng. test a 
into his house to bed. I traced thie absence nf de. 
fluence into their industry, into all tho. doparkmants 
life. In their miserably, scantily furnished bouses werd 
of the luxuries of Christian dwellings; the thousand andi@y 
gssthetic wanta of our Western civilization were conepionoeat 4 
Turkey by their absence; hence no call for the isieae’ we 
supply them. In a word, the undeveloped, secluded, serpie 
condition of woman produced a dead, stale blank in the witell 
life of the Turk. 

There is no grandaur for man but in the elevation of woe 
When he drags her down and crushes her, he pean 
brutalizes himself; for it seems an incontrovertible law: ‘sah 
who would become a tyrant becomes himself a alave. 

The second important conception which came to mein | “ge aay 
was that particular form or system of government did) Ghe 
affect the fundamental constitution of society. I diaggg 
that the American Republic wes simply a new gos ong fees 
titutions. It retained the same system of social x 
same system of commerce, the same rights of yp 5 
capital; and I began to ponder on the probieni. ot ase me 
new order of society. Nothing clear presented teall (3 
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pay -aiiepaedane system, bat I felt dimly that the prin- 
Sraicietad:. ¥¢ svemed to me that I wae standing on « aed- 
aging ‘out upon & vast impenetrable expanse: hack: of 
i aoiual social landscapes with all its ineongroces . 
i imperfections ; before mie was the limitless space of 
bn anknowa, in the midet of which my mind loet dell in 
Here was an importaat point in my life, opening up 
eee which I had never dreamed before. 
ari fone w fow weeks’ stay in Constantinople I embarked for 
Paige, where I hoped to find a vesse) that would take me to 
. [had in my service, while in Constantinople, a Rou- 
“Fpl, « kind, intelligent man who spoke aine langnages; and 
-@ifxdiaving there I proposed to take him with me. At first he 
Titeseght he could not go, but at the last moment, just as the 
pat we pushing off, [ saw David rushing down the hillside. 
2 jomped on board exclaiming: “Ill go with you! I have 
‘@ quarrel with my wife.” 
~7RVE aot sil with a fair wind and a beautiful sky, descended 
inoble Bosphorus, and in due time arrived at Smyrna. Here 
ear ® city more active, from a commercial point of view, 
sees fateh: characterized by the same spiritual and social death 
hn ~— at Constantinople. Here, alao, I ate the celebrated 
oe tl tm all its andried perfection, and marveled that 
feerigan enterprise had not undertaken the culture of this 
iB rnoet luscious i in the world, probably, after the peach. 
ea ng for an opportunity to emberk for Greece, I 
Pa ie epee man-of-war, lying in port, was about to 
cri that country. My informant was a teacher of Italian, 
ibis in that language to the captain of the vessel, 
Weltet the opinion that the captain would be very 
a mpany him. Greatly pleased at such 6 
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pap ml en 
sensed to that end, aud soon entieerin 
ship; whieh 1 did with the -x 
for Nauplia, the then. Seiad aaa oe ‘a : 
Greses, On arriving on-board, the capsid nx 
cero cabal giving ros biskaas wedi Rolin ts 
eatetions at in person na 
had swung for the purpose. From the Ralien. 
I learned that a coldness existed between the capi Boke 
officars of the ahip, and that he kept almost autixely: ae “ge 
them. The result was, J shared bia cahin and. hia Sgt 

"being very glad to have a compenion on the -vayag. ; 
him a man of the greatest hospitality and kindnpens.6 
silent man, combining firmness of charactor. with reak. 
of heart. a 

The Russian sailor interested me peculiarly: dried ond a 
the severest discipline, he was transformed alnroat into .abads rs 
aton, 

A journey acroas the placid sea with favoring winds . 
brought us to Port Nauplia, when, taking friemily laste els , 
my generous host, the captain, I set forth on mj isa 
through the classic land of Greece. I hired two man, aadtf 
horses ; one for my aervant David, one for myaelf, and. 
the baggage. The men were of a hardy, withy type, anil. 
more than keep up with the horses. Te was pital ta. a0n, i 
men, with all their strength and capacity, psy ee 
tively a trifle a day, living on scanty food, and @ an : 
abominable wine of Greece, preserved in. ooeka tale 
rosin, which imparts to it s taste that prevented, px a 
taking a mouthful. On my journey weegwart, Ladin 
remains of Mycens, that world-renowned siky: Tigi ees 
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34: before me os I traversed. thia scone of past 
Beatie <a data la stamiod.-vegetetion, the 
ligathince Salih lareapie=ngiy death 
a everywhere, I epent my first night ata little 
age ee eee ae 
sight. one formarty destroyed. It was built mainly of boards 
his myjoness.of our holiday booths. We went to one of . 


Jftnarlations for the night. As I entered I observed a young 

Gynd hia wife and three children; also an elderly woman, 
ll, Shin, pale, yet of preposseasing appearance, with profound 
\ aglenshely stamped upon ber face, David explored to see what 
ip, suald, get for supper, with the result of o chicken freehly 
filted and broiled, coame bread, and some cheese. The chicken 
os) Lge fh my mind; for, after picking its bonea and lmy- 
@ pete ede, | observed that they were carefully collected 
a. given to the children for what remained. While I sat eat- 
tha. elderly woman came and acated herself by my side, 
a. at me with am expression of singular interest dur 
@. entire meal. She got so close to me, and her manner 
rae wy sparked, that I called David's attention to it, and asked 
% is peri 1 ont what it meant. Some indirect inquiries brought 
2h oe Ane war broke out between the Greeks and Turks, 
Dao ‘goman’s entire family entered the army, and at the 
95x. weeks her husband and five sons were killed. All 
naiwed, to her was the only daughter with whom she 
g- I, it seemed, resembled strongly her youngest 
fe aovouniad for the yearning interest which I had 
pevcinpeo ofthe devatation of war. One must 


1 Sn 


needs see such igh tw fully? 
bebtbe-Bntd. iid 
first vacunkas pies for a fow days-né ex 
mound was all that remained of dat: oned”d oe 
marked its place. A lively ss ny oy 3 
flowed through the valley, and on its eastern baat wiih 
village. This’ eeesua wad Gey" baa" Thea "aasalhd we 
Grn forthe dna of te tt wd eat - 
mountain-ranges had completely dried up beaerairst ti 
ure. Generation after generation, man in his pelfidti ig 
had been cutting the little timber that originally mw 
nothing was left of nature’s clothing. awn precastiits, 
laborers going three and four miles for water for soba ae 
and their cattle, and during the entire time I was tev 
through Greece not a clond crossed its perpetually 18 
sky. 1, ° 

On leaving Sparta I visited the scene of the beet e's 
‘rino. To convey some idea of the poverty of the cee : 
the condition of life in this forlorn, ruined country, I will z 
of my experience atasmall place on thé way where Tapa 
night. On arriving there, David conducted me to tha b 
the village priest, as the one which would probably afford’t 
comfortable lodging. We entered at dusk, this house comieting 
of asingle story covering a space of some pe far bao Pe ie, S 
size of its one solitary room. One half of ite floor # ne 
over, the other half waa of the native soil. Ths lower aide abe 
room was occupied by the hogs, driven in at night ‘to pie 
their being stolen ; over their heada perched the diSeha : J ae 
fess abounded everywhere. Mate were thrown down thee 
corner as beds for David and myself, our addlat 
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= Cbanaaleape his wifo, his wife's sister and two 
io Stephon mats in another comer. Finding sleep diffe 
he midat ofco many fleas, I tried to pass the time writ 
eh pas daar a humble lamp; and finally, when J did 
lees. roostars began to crow with such energy that 
a in desperation, throw something aloft which 
. {tet tier whole: feathered family in an uproar and put an end to 
« Mbatnorel chapter. I may add that this little household began 
* gli dag: with religious. services, the principal feature of which 
* Wir Manding before an image with crossings and genuflestions, 
_ if powerty reigned there, ignorance and superstition certainly 
‘ieowtpanied it, forming a trio that sunk the poor hyman soul 
‘Stier. abjpot degradation. 
a Mh Mavarino substantial buildings bad been put up, and an air 
48 iife hed bean given to the town by the presence of the French 
(girtivon established there. Apartments, however, were scarce; 
Sh, wae with great difficulty that I found rooms, and what I did 
¢ Sid belonged to an absent French officer who was to return in 
panteun As I ascended the stairway to my apartment, I ob- 
d gitting on a doorsill by which I passed, a young, fair- 
uel, bine-cyed girl, of perhaps eighteen years. Her delicate 
“ ee soneed me that she was an Italian, and I saluted herin that 
= igs. Later! observed in the same place a woman of mature 
dana eountenance. I comprehended that she was there 
y child to earn a living in this busy town, transformed 
: Sie giyinto.2 French camp. 
Se 1 felt indisposed, and the next morning I found 
with a. sige fever which came on with great rapidity. 
wenK wadied a French physician, but by afternoon I wes so 
miafetbonght-me at one time dead. While lying in this 


Betiateiiess etate, I was conscious every now and then 
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1” TEES 
otiteiemeie Chita’ young: gt 
oan wash pen so 
Bor two days Lisy there under & 
sist en Se abearniboe! ob she taka herb 
osha met ening tha Tee ee 
‘vacate his toom by one o’cleck. David bed medeomehiiiig 
through the town without succes; nb oflien:- soa oe 
could be obtained, and with this journeying 
improve. The last night I seemed'to: palate 
eis belly taea! IRs snd whee selneig Sivas O4GNN GAN 
Ins iusriepcounhed David go ais Wo atid aruaied aor we 
were brought, and I prepared for my journey. sag 
strongth and withiness of youth, with the immenay-2 
which I had been socustomed, ensbied me to performrthap Sint: 
When I was all réady to loave I said to David: “Goundis ae 3 
young girl, I want to bid her good-bye.” Asi ree 
and aaid good-bye, expressing my best wishes for her weifaily 
looked at me with a supplicating, penetrating wapresetions, bs 
exclaimed in a tone I have never forgotten : ai 
“AR! voi non avete compassione/"(—Ah! you -hevecmly 
oom passion I’) . | 
Those words followed me; they ste Soe ae a me 
They were the supplication of & poor sacrificed chika, sg i 
urine dainaimetinn aims arenas 
with the stern beings around her. I have always re a 
I did not do samething to rescue this roy gi oa 
rible situation. 
Well! I mounted my horse and made the trip of Sant, 
each step of which it seemed as if my head -wooleuie 
wat indus time I reached the end, and, te eargr 
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1 site well. Probably this ordeal was ono of thow 
gender: Wied 4 gither iii} or cure.” 
a x aenins I recrossed the Peloponnesus and made my 
bot Adihona. ‘The late war had left ite mark everywhere on 
“4 gi »titie villages in ruins, population decimated, poverty 
= Jé.wee really difficult to get anything to eat. I 
e. f.wme oocasion when we bad nothing but dry eruets of 
P jean. asd.» Little choses i in » state of alarming activity. Sitting 
(Bion bs breakfast this particular moming, with the crusts and 
highinhes between us, after « stretch of several hours on horseback, 
Bawthoed that David, in spite of his hanger, was rather repelled 
be een I tried to console him with the 
peeled greflection that all in the world is Substance, and that 
= owes bet a part of the Great Whole, adding the asni- 
¥\preesation ; “Chew them well before they go down.” But 
Ley saad. wren mot the worst part of my experience. The miser 
ness which we put up at night ware so infested with 
Gm that I could not sleep inthem. On one occasion I went 
adapent the night in a thin linen dress, on a pile of stones. 
g in the morning | was s0 etiff I could hardly move— 
ene gre anwisdom of youth. Another time, equally desperate, 
Fe ark co a:pile of cornstatke, which I found a colder bed than 
men.;.for the latter accumulated some heat during the day 
generously gave out at night. 


: m hed been so completely destroyed by the Turks, that 
s but three or four houses standing. I made my 
Atha Das over heaps of rabbish, stones, mortar, and 
g, arriving finally ata large building in which 
Piaupvean in the city resided. He was the Austrian 

Miyiizetk population had entirely disappeared, with 
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the exception of baker oni aish"ow Saur OGG Serine 
pander eee tre 
of the. looality, was the only Aryan wha bed/.cebeigatgys 
in the nridet.of these ruing. He Wan costant to iv torte 
almost bare of comfarts, the floor ot which woh 
rather thas lose the magnificent view of the Fi Ss 
Athenian plain. This gentiemen are Pte a oo 
room in his house, where I estahtished | ayoslt—o sai 6 a? 
mde for a bed, as weual. Dovid and T organised oe Uh ee 
arrangements here in a manner that wee prineely leeiyiiren 
pared with what we had becomes accustomed t). We we =) ' 
bread, roast kid was our mest, and the honey of Mount Hynletaae™ 
which David brought me, surpessed everything I hadaepes ni 
in the way of honey. It well deserved its antiqus 4 Ay é 
The littio ‘boar had outlived lts'gpient contenspeceertanl GEN le 
phers with all their achievements, and here it still eonsll sare 
its labors, making its basy round through the same weeerel 
flowers, producing honey with eee eae poe ats . 
while the labors of the most gifted of races—thair 1 eg; 
tanie go'veritinoat thet ihetita dont kadlalltooaea let 
What an abyss between Athens ae it was in the age abi Bs? 
cles and Athena as I sawit! nos iS sen ie STII ia 


of the world; there were congregated the great mindsg 


race ; there was the highest art which the Aryun aunt = 
aaa TE OOR IR SE aie 
Thesene; there were performed the plays of # on 


fc, im the light. ate ce Nin dy 
by > Sreoremenitlemarges 
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ce: todace with the Kternal Gods ; for the characters 
bd ‘were created under the inspiration of the 
be ag tba believed, and in the endeavor to show the te 
pion 7 ae Such conceptions ware far above 
Diet sii salen leaShistod ocr ssbdebw: nomninonpiecce they wand 
' basta great, temples themselves, riaing in the midst of the 
 Intaly 'Awellings of the citizens and towering in majestic spiritual 
i gamitg wbove the material preoccupations of a practical life. 
‘hnrh.ca0ved tha renowned philosophers, absorbed in their deep 
SGtemplations of the moral order of the universe, striving in 
© ‘Steir ated: dntaitions to penetrate the mighty secret of Divine 
jad: ketman destiny ; there sprang up a race of geniusee—the firet 
\ gentdvanst: af a noble intellectual infancy; and there ware the 
S : ghadiésnies where such wisdom as this race of geniuses could 
@fWerlve-was taught. The streets of the city thronged with a 
, Fong ad energetic people; a people which sought to establish 
Pa (petition! justice among men, giving vent, meanwhile, to the ex- 
misation' of a fresh imagination, embodied in those works of art 
oe a ‘iaye remained masterpieces for ali time. 
; schegenagh oi I saw that symmetrical and perfectly planned 
b to their supreme God—the habitation of their titulary 
Ss Minerva, the perfectly supreme woman. Once 4 year her 
Pie ews teouight out and exhibited to her citizens, that they 
pala be inspired by thia Goddess of Wisdom, who combined all 
disiimtes of the human soul and represented the ideal female 
Here, in this city, congregated also the most gifted 
Reece ; and in that age, before the cautious caloula- 
Seam had adapted the sentiments to the necessities of 
ai order, women shared the advantages of liberty. 
sal going met Agspasia, that soul of fire, whom 
‘Hiemne,.and with whom he spent the remainder of 


MN 


bis life devoted ‘to as anne Sicnamatiars 
manifoatetione of suparion aq: nis =3 


Par ory hr th rand bay bt 
afforded a some that hax boon -witnaceed % et 
Our modern cities are mare oan eros 

oot Geunapils anegegene sneer teens a 
modarn cities are the product of the hong, = 
Fiat aaa eae oe oe ee 


a0 
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che janprame xi.ces neacriad nmeeseis sae ee oy 
impose. Lifein ancient Athena was the spontaneces expen : 
af the deeper aspirations of the soul. ‘a sos thea ai ae 
superior beain-onganization, feeling imtinetively te ate jaa hae “ty 
barmony of the univers. [ts odifines, its drama, ite enedhl hy = 


its chaste, beautiful works of art—all combined in Athegigioe 
arpa anortalalty sul jpemeriot patie ead ale i 
abstract conceptions never beforo—and never ai 
This ancient city, the acene of so mah gry an 
now before me in the spectacle I describe : etill-» inal 
direction of the strecta lost. I stumbled over heapa wh rubs Ks 
and found my way to a solitary building, b ‘ntl igget 
found in ita room where I could penal Peta 
were no temples in whose worship IJ could see: presonbed thee ie 
of the invisible Gods of the old Greaks ; no thesters taht 
could go to witness dramas in which the Divine desigupaie 
unfolded ; no academies in which to listen to fine betil as se 
tuitions of a Plato or an Aristotle :—ell these weer cijlintebale 
The Temple of Theseus, the best preserved of these riiananiian 
as a stable for the Turks; its interior flows -were 0 i 
atraw, and doors were made in the side-wailla. Thee 
Se ET uted evenness ee 
departed, was a ruin, and around ite heie.a:4 on 
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Piet npr ite hints. I visited the plains desaribed: by 
Tesw) Sortie; new a waste of pobbles and sand; J 
Riot acca ei Sc. cary Gt do nec 
wnichio ct Athens; therc.J saw the came flowers that grew 
Siete dium of Perisles; there the descendants of the eae bosy 
Ripa, Tesized Port Pireus, once the center of Athenian. sam 
Siete; now a deserted pond of water, without « vestige of = 
Maing ren the least eign of life on its shores. Silence, loneli- 
_ Senay ding velguedl everywhere. 
‘@T-paid frequent visits to the Temple of Jupiter on the top of 
", Mie Meonpolis,and.on my wey up there ove day I chanced to 
_, intobe Task who, aa he approached, without uttering s word, 
” ‘Rfetded:e pistol at my breast. ‘Taken thua unawares I felt that 
‘Giwen-eiyhis mercy, Toould not tell what brutal impulse might 
“Pert datrer to fire before I could put myself on the defensive. In- 
{iestieely, however, I faced him with absolute calmness of man- 
S ‘gtyiodkinge him directly and intently in the eye. After a 
° connapeclggmmna es gemma fell, and in his hareh gut- 
(WEN teugue he exclaimed :—“ Heide keopak giaour!" (Begone, 
sz dog) whereupon he turned and ascended the hill. 
‘ HT tyke 2 fixed to the apot where he left me,watching him, 
See a tetra Ricyiaitnala incite him to fire. When some 
pe ary yooes off he turned again and leveled his pistol; this 
pEddouyht distance would certainly lend him the resolution 
See etary: Meanwhile I had got my pistols into my girdle, and 
9 ae should he fire I 
Eg Sh le alee eae enced 
g dow wall I could handle my pistol, I felt sure of 
Ate another interval uf suspense he turned a 
MG iaint:ze0n left me beyond the reach of his arm. 
ag datos T vec oecid to the commander of the 
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pectiarith ho Pome tae eet es pc ae 
my complaint; after which Fwei-d eae 
rations at the Acropolis. ee aes — 
there in garrison, were foreed by thei treaty wish the Mama 
powers to submit to certain conditlons~ebiob: se .. 
hatred of what they called the: “Frangeat:” > a0 that iene 
they could molest the “ Frangess” thay did.ao., : 
Another incident during my sojourn in Athews.on 
near costing me my life. I had been warmed againat ag mee, 
in the surrounding countzy, as there were Sawa 3 g cunt 
bands of Albanians in the neighbarhood ; in other. wantik . 
robbing desperadoes of Greece and ee 
ns seretinn go Pat Prana ogy tesa 
route, I was rather heedless of what had been said. to ma xe 
ing the Albanians. Mounted on a young and shite em 
started off on my trip one day just at noon. Fortopate hong? 
for at a few miles from Athens I came upon an Alheniza-pigagiz' 
through which lay my route. It was their hour of repose; sph! 
the men were asleep under the shade of come trees. The sunmel 
of my horse awakened thom, and apringing to their her ; 
me pass rapidly by. En saniinatant tories eS ReeT Le vik 
hounds were speeding after me, and my home, sniffing the. de 
rushed on with frantic flectness. We had with them ts gg 
race. Giving my horee the bridle, I fixed myself inmly:i 
eaddle and let him take his course. The rece was deqpennind 
about two miles; when, coming to one of thooe guftion — 
plains of Athens formed by a small strowm that bad.omb iieiiee 
through the soil, my borse made a tremendous Jeap wie or 
the gully, while the dogs rnshed on, fall into it, and T a8 
them. My horse did not stop until he reached the 2 ay 
when I dismounted every muscle in hin body; sii -. 
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he leds. After giving the poor animal a respite, I cautiously 
6 Athens by & circuitous route, far from the maraud- i 
“ieguain oe thoss brigands. 
“Wiiisie ‘incureietis in Greece still continue: not 
not many yours 

gp acme. members of the English embassy were captured by 
theta; sn3 one or two were murdered because their ransom did 
‘we azxive in time. Had they caught me, I should uaquestion- 
‘ghiy twve boon sacrificed. Faithful David was horrified at my i 
foetal, and thereafter watched my movements with jesloua 
nite. Whenever I attempted any oxploit that he considered ; 
: \ fRifigerous he interposed resolutely: “ You may discharge me if 
‘Fira phos,” ha would say, “ but I shall not leave you; I shall 
-waieh your every movement while you are here.” And this he 
$4 steupalously. 

Brom Athens I returned to Nauplia for the purpose of finding 
a yomtal going to Italy. I had intended to go to Egypt, but, 
‘eeBiog'no means of embarking for that country from Greece, 
“Phesckved to turn my steps westward. 


= Bet me now sum up the result of my observations and reflec- . 

}@ia-le Greece. Of the denuded, desolate state of that country 

Phare airady spoken. Itis true that it had been lately ravaged 

Avge war with the Turks, but that had nothing to do 

aD the hashee of roads, the arid wastes, and the climate of 

chun ittry, where, during four months’ sojourn, I never saw 

ext ‘aven sn schower. On contemplating this dreary scene it 
open me thst the representative capital of a country 

Sersrasts and no sign of ite real wealth. Reflect- 

vt I said: 

: if taoceyed espital of « nation that constitutes its 

: Bitte. wads, the bridges, the wagons and plows, 


activity of man “fraitial ‘Then de vat reali ras an 
county of Genesee in my native Shehe; ‘than in ah is 
thet many tinea over.” 

In the history of individuals, as haste teked 
there are, at certain times certain srenia, cortain -egmy 
eee caren ae ie ees ae a Tas 
apaculating cn the fall of bodies to the earth, sueched’ tidied 
stone carried to the top of the highest tower a ee 4 
that, wocording to the same law, the moon, rswolvingy rg "tye 
earth must be constantly falling toit, prevented oaly: ee 
noting projectile force. It was the simple conception, < 
fall of bodies to the surface of the earth thet led bien. Y 
diacovery of the great law of gravitation. 2 @- 

In the history of nations, two evonts took placa, ne 
which determined nearly the whole course of European davehinrs 
opment that followed—both industrial and intelleabual,-f 
first railway from Liverpool to Manchester was opensit oo 
year, when English genius gave the world an entirely) 
system of travel and transport. If we caloulate the. ivfizigusm 
of the great chain of railwaya now extending over the. civil me 
world and into parts af Asinwe omaha Caan ty 
the immense changes which that system haa cbr een ‘ 

In July of that same year tock place the French Rew 
which dethroned the elder branch of the Bourbons, and. de 
the influences clustered roond the throne,—infiuanaeaghl n 
church, influences of the old aristocracy, intaenoe a “x see 
traditions renewed with the Restoration, loi Ste anal 
member of the younger branch of the familg, 2 
was the king of the burg ay ella. Ny bas “re 


a 


wy 
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MesogP dow with bin aidrens the inflnence of the Church and of 
peed, was woakened—to'e certain extent destroyed. 
eben pede wn imsetn effect, intellectnally, ax 
a San - The Reform movement in England, which followed, 
Geunican seesihy sboogh ort extremely important, for the beaia 
ibtbyaccial tlic in England is not oaaily affected hy secondary 
* gta. Tt was in Germany that the French movement had its 
echo, and awakened the deopeat interest in political 
" aaslgootal questions Old trains of thought and habits dissolved 
, eax, the halo which had so long enveloped the monarchy 
" pagan alto to fade, and the people seemed aroused to & new life. 
‘Rbe wndy of the nataral sciences received a fresh impulse, and 
Audvateial eosrgy sprang up. 

+ After the Jnly Revolution, a body of young and energetia 
"s$uets in France began the open aad zealous propagation of the St. 
, Siwonian doctrines : a daily paper called “ Le Glode” was bought, 
a fed w vigorows propaganda eet on foot. To this energetic prop- 
eg agetion at the St. Simonian doctrine is due the gigantic social 
wekerebiany that is now goimg on all over the world. 
ee how in individual and national affairs an ides or 
4 i tiny decide destinies. Returning to myself, I may say 
4 id r sy in nix lcd ideas, impressed upon me before the age 

Sgbicis pe, whieh really determined the course of my intel- 
<0 
fiesb of these ideas or conceptions, which entered my 
Aaah aplan Be, ose deemantrhagr a perform 
artib-a collective work—the function of the race. The 

Be CEP Ceriahs hed the ioc:cspain ta Parks aad peo 

Sais Me ponrce of wealth. The third came the following 
Been, when, attoc having gone throngh the philosophy 
weeitmepveret that I had learned absolutely nothing. 


es 
ee. 


that on her elevation depends the dguikanelé 
Sf wasn clear pereopion tat pola rll 
ary importance,—that tho reality'is in the social ox 
in the. institations of society. he eth woth 
from my view of Greece, that the sousce of ¥ 

petity—of a nation is in ita industrial a: SO er La ae bes 
Aine Racine attoieee wane ca mean 5 ee 
ing it fraitful. 

I waited some time at Nauplia for a sear nine 
Malta, or.any part of Italy. To faot that if ¥ ould sa 
chantman I would be subject to twenty days’ qus 
me Soe Lone sabe Sear eee 
reduce the quarantine some five days. Lip) balers ote 
him as to the means of getting passage ‘on a Russian ; 
war, there being several then congregated in the harbor. - 
d’Istria was on good terms with Admiral <3 @ 
admiral there, and undertook, through his influence, #0 getiauet) 
& passage on the “ Rifleman,” a British sama iis ‘s 
leave for Malta. Had this been a Russian mane i i 
obtaining of a passage would have been an easy ¢ 
on an English man-of-war it was entirely different. ha 
secure this end, the President requested the Russias 
give a dinner on board his vessel, to which I shouid :} 
with some of the British officers. An introduction tx z : 
and in the course of the dinner a suggestion was oe 
should go to Malta on the “ Rifleman.” The sok 
Ricord gave me a letter of introduction te Admird ‘Mxieie a ; 
British admiral, who was on board re oe 
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% men-ofwar. I socordingly prosseded to the monster, 
ae earns saa wind caine 
GAGE ees charch steeple, and got on deck. On my way to the 
* \sdetiral's vabin I passed by a British emblem which arrested my 
g). Siheaition 5 it was agrand disk composed of one hundred swords, 
: ‘tit the center of which, on a bronze plate, were engraved Nelson's 
‘\emeorable words at Trafalgar: “ England expects every man 
‘Amie bis duty!" I was struck with this stern, spiritaal demand 
. 68 England’s sons, combined with the instruments of death 
-weuxounding it. I felt England's power—a mighty, indus- 
ev ‘eal orention on the one hand, and the aternest ambition and 
|  .teeiinion on the other. Ushered into the presence of the 
4 ‘e@imical, I found a man of mature age, squarely built, the 
F wetting ontlines of whose head showed intelligence and great 
wy nr ‘rsotical firmness. No useless words were spoken. After « 
eda eonversation, he gave me a letter to Captain Friescott of 
‘he ++ Bifieman,” remarking that that would procure me the 
":ifiguived peseago. I took my leave; was rowed to the other 
‘Spobdal, was received by the captain, and arrangements were 
4 tia. made for the voyage. The trip was sbort and pleasant, 
Net for a single incident which made my soul sick. 
i@ine: of the sailors, it seems, had given offense. The moat 
2 ike T.could learn was that he had threatened to knock some- 
PAYS head off. He did not do it, however. Nevertheless, he 
oS Aperaghe up to the captain and condemned to receive 
ey y Teshes of the * cat-o-nine-tails.” The other sailors then 
ty were assembled to witness the scene and learn a lesson. 
te Bien od it. The man who inflicted the punishment 
Seeeertith sil the energy that an imperious order inspired, 
bike of the lash on that naked back cut the flesh 
ihinih, Streaming with blood when released, 


Coca 
ws 


196 sinnat teeia ET an 
the poor creature ctveded: mwrnys it canoasd 
than alive. Thssoaue was horefbie!- wali 0 3 
nation that has. a0 other scsi ah \asading wakes = 

children shonld be sank to the Botiods of tha, taeda ap 
washed. of its crimes for a thousand yeam!* J ange ly 
produced upon me more profoond disgust, x 


On arziving at Malta I was amigned very pleseant-t 
the quarantine, where I passed my fifteen days, 1 the 5 
a few days on the island, visiting scanes of intoxeat: the 
principal anes being the palace, St, John's church, the Cpe 
honse, and the monastery; each of which, of couswa, in ac 
with the public thoroughfares, was besieged with ctowde bf 
beggars. The church was gorgeous, the Opers-hoass 
cious, and would have done honar to any town in 
Down in the monsstery crypt, the skelatons of the ready 
monks, stuck up upon their feet in prayerful attitude, were dogs 
as fascinating as they could reasonably be expected to be wane 
the trying circumstances of the case. The Sete ee See 
favored us with his presence in propria pereona-about ope bx 
dred yeara ago. But as history is not always truthint, and! dg 
I did not glean it from his own Hips, Ld net plates ene 
absolute accuracy on this point. I visited, also, the & 
place of St. Paul, where the fire was kindled ta necktie! we iz 
“because of the rain and the cold,” and where the enuke: tae 
in an appearance at the critical moment, renderizgy fink Wea 
suspicious service. 

Poverty characterized this land. As. pare 
men working in tbe Relee eens Sree See ae eae 
to me to beg alma. 


Bagging is a feature of society inseparable Sten 
ip rakes 


* 
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Pathe” he poor xe have sluaya with you !” ia often advanced in 

Miie-nt the. evil, but itis becoming more and mors dificult 
‘Wiiepdes: of the question in thet way. So far frem being. 
“jamin, begging ia an indication of disease in the: body, politie, 
‘gad where the disease is greatest in the ahape of supembition 
_ Bah. tyranny, the begging throng is most numerous. This 
‘s fland, wes « melancholy instance af an extreme case. 

“Xek.even.in Berlin, my first winter was rendered uncomfart- 
© abla by beggars. They would waylay me in the street; they 
' Yomad) out where I lived, and won!ld come to my rooms or 
meaich for ine at the house-entrance. It reached such a pasa 
we last, that I bad my regular daily visitors, arriving in pro- 
BeasieD, and filing in, each in turn, to get the pittance he had 
‘ogine to. think himself entitled to, until, finally, the tax be- 
Sanig.ao. groat.I was compelled to give notice to the initiated 
Nip Hy ‘¢hebi? they spoke of me to any othere I would cut them off 
‘ . ~mttvaly:, 


_ Eimen Malta I went to Syracuse, Sicily, in a small vessel, 
tagpantieliy the same model that was used there twenty-five 
aa = gnoient Syracusans must have been a people of great 
é gl skill to have enabled the engineers of those days to 
m tana such gigantio blocks of stone as appear in the 
in df thair old fortifications. I measured some that were 
eis: = tie wida, eight feet high, and three feet deep in the 
ae i iuck'areos was well worthy to produce an Archimedes, 
mlamennory, zoakes the present condition of that country: sll 
Hiahle. Poverty, misery, everywhere; which, with 
isnof the priests and the political system, combined 
apacnle in abject servitude. 


foot of Mt. Etna, and thenes: ot to Messin, the Tettree 
cial city on the eastern coast, where ipraaareg ts 
But I was glad to escape from thie people, steeped ih a 
superstition, and tyranny. 

The next point on my programme wes Naples, I dad pt 
to go there by the mainland, starting from Regyig, a: hie 
on the toe of the Italian boot. So I took » boat ab Messi ugd) 
hired three Italian ssilors to row me sponiiia GAuaa ve “ 
of antiquity between Scylla and Charybdis. A: brisk wind? 
blowing when we started, and I had some trouble in indmeiagy 
the sailors toleave with me. I, myself, soon diasovered ae 
were in a perilous position, for the wind was blowing one wage? 
and the tide was setting the other. The sailors became. wey? 
much alarmed ; the sail was hauled down, and they began mag 
ling their curses and prayers in an alarming manner. 1¢‘eit- 
hard to tell which got the most of their attention,—I, or tha Vie? 
gin,—and I saw the danger. Having had experiance in boating< 
when a boy, I immediately jumped to the helm and pat the bast. 
the wind, ordering the sailors to keep hersteady while we edt 
T had already taken the precaution to tie my trunk to the ile 
so that, in case of any upsetting, it would not go to the boktegy 
There were muttered threats of throwing me overbound inti 
midst of the cursing that went on, alternating with farey ; 
prayers to the Virgin. Thus, at the mercy of the y 
waves, we drifted some eight miles out of our coure asl 
drifted ashore. 

The most remarkable thing in that experience was ite @ugiias 
effect on my nervous system : I jumped ashore, and @-grian 
Be) 6. Vos ground. I got up and fell again. Findiaaaee 
Siew keap my feet, 3 resigned wyself to lying if a 
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2 wgain my nervous equilibriom. The prodigious effort 
arian had left the body destitute of nervous force. 
« -E ultimately made my way to Rezyio, and put up for the night 
_ tk @ Ets hotel where the communication between the ground 
ad the upper floor was by means of a ladder. When everybody 
‘whe in at night, the ladder was drawn up and in aleo, as a pre- 
eaten. against the depredations of the brigands of that lawless 
‘ pomntzy. The following day I engaged a muleteer and three 
“Ryales to take me to a point two days’ journey. On one mule 
‘wae placed my trank ; and I observed that the muleteer covered 
i, over carefully with hay, giving it the appearance of a load of 
; _ hay rather than baggage. When we started he enveloped me 
® 38:8 teugh coat, and put a white cotton cap—a gort of nightcap 
=n iny head, remarking that it was necessary for me to be dis- 
an , §nifed in this fashion, that I might pass for his son in case we 
@hould meet brigands on the way, which was altogether likely. 
: «They once robbed me of some colonnate,”’ he said, “and they 
khow vary well that since then I never carry money. They will 
Sake youfor my son, who often accompanies me, so there will be 
‘ao danger.” 
a Sure enough, the afternoon of the same day I observed some 
(in, leitering about on the opposite side of the little stream 
suaming parallel with the road. They appeared to scrutinize us 
‘sale instant and then to turn their attention elsewhere. As 
4.89 we were out of their hearing my companion said: “ Did 
. ok those fellows? Well! they are brigands. Had they 
ey! $ you were my son, you would have been u fine prize 


os thern part of Italy is one of the most beautiful countrise 
Seof the carth! At times I skirted the Mediterranean a 
Ktwbove tis level; on tha one hand a resplendent land- 


+ 


MAD enamee winnie 
nage, 90 ibe otkeriths deep Rsiarmentiar lai wi 
its yollow'’banks, ‘Here: ercoea nant 


wittoss very excesses rendered it immortal as:a symesty 
Ayupspousness end pleasure ; I pansed a night-at Milde, £ a 
-+hiitop of which eould ‘be geen dees trandred lee ca 
-wet panorama of fertile patare ; thense on te Cosenna, Gn igi 
tian town:some three hundred miles south of Naples, WA ile 
fine -roads existed through this entire country, suth s thing's 
‘public conveyance was unknown: all travel was wa tonta 
Here wes a iand of inexhaustible resources, capabie of. Thea. 
teansformed into a veritable garden of Eden, lying’ iin weal” 
neglected, void of industry, almost in a patriarchal sive ‘ ‘Tee. 
population, e torpid remnant of past glory, was forever 
in « material sunlight, while spiritually in tho nkght of pols! 
and religious despotiem. 

Near Mileto, however, I found a noble exception to ‘ily. 
spectacle of race degeneracy. ‘It was an ancient eottianaii’ 
of some fragment of the Greek race, which had neg 
intermingling with surrounding races ; had preserved \(te’ 
and customs, and ita splendid physique. The men-were. 
six feet high, the women were also tall and greeeftlly pag 
tioned. They carried no loads on their heads, as: aura 
people. I was filled with admiration on observing theapeng 
who, with a few aimple rules of life, had preserved: teh 4 
‘beauty. In them I seemed to bebold w fraction of ald aoa 
handed down intact through the centuries, and f compra 
Minsmanen whet could be done fora rece by cardial gin 


ee 
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Gisteuts -Téiad tt eyualid-and misarable ; as tepalsive spizitally 
Weecwebs tho babite-of the people socially. The elegant -qwarter 
véleng tits ‘bey, where an oxtonsive, fine garden had ‘been “eld 
it; wiiaved slightly the impression made by the inner city, but 
ite state of: my feelings whils there was one of almost perpetual 
«Gingust. I-saw the inflzence of false institutions on a people 
niburilly wart and scheming; all the beat powers of the 
rmindihaving'been misdirected, they seemed to be sharpened up 
‘Bevery imaginable perverion. 

My visit to Naples happened just after an eruption of Veeu- 
‘ting. The erator was filied with lava sufficiently cooled to per- 
@nit it to. be walked over, and as a matter of course J made tha 
deacent. The. crater was about half a mile in diameter; in its 
ipenter stood a great cone of dust and gravel accumulated to the 
tmight of some two hundred feet, looking like an immense sugar 
dea. I crawjed along the gaping fissures which revealed the 
‘ wed-hot lava seething below, the bellowing of which equaled a 
-(eocmend Niagaras. Now and then gusts of sand, mingled with 
.‘$emes of sulphur, aleo an occasional stone, would come roaring 
‘@apwerd. I remember watching one of these stones fallet 4 
wehoct distance from the place I cocupied. Listening for awhile 

“pe thin: grand internal battle of the forces of nature, I beat a re- 
-tndat and descended the hot, loamy side of the mountain. I had 
dvitpedeed an impressive scene ! 


Br ‘Naples I proceeded to Rome, where I spent a couple ef 
mite. Rome offers the double interest of combining two 
Bi... The antique world still lives in its Coliseum; its 'tri- 
ar) Mrdhes; ita Forum with ita half-ruined temples; ite 

5a ithe Qanars on-the Palatine hills; its fragments of 
Sarisose blocks of stone have stood over two thou- 


“2 eee. Ts 


io ollseed the gigantic spectacle of the nlite of @ 
plaprcanerd impo whe hrnge r= 
per opsarerny creme heel aro 
tht sommer ba which they husored Geir Gintingoalsiel 
To the north of tho Tiber is the city of tae Peper sedis 
modern ety. Here stund St. Peter's and the Vetiton, mune 0 
ments of the Christian cra. Tho exterior of S¢. Peter's hut bub. 
lite architectural mecit, but its interior, fer immensity, for 
grandear, ae ey eee, aaa eae maa 
excels everything yet produced by the hued of man. 
Thos, side by side, stand the monsments off tero of the mostly 
powerful civilizations in history. There, the wolpupolis of tie =~ 
most powerfnl ancient civilization—a dominios tneed om. the 
power of the sword; and there the metropolis of the gmafiet 
of faith. What strange contrasts, one would my, betweas 
these antagonist worlds! Yet they were not without heir 
vimilitades. If the Romaas threw the victims of their zelighegs 
persecution into the arena of the great Coliseum to be devemad ' 
by lions, the Christian rulers threw their victime into the. Iuihy 
of the Inquisition to be tortared by devices more ingwwioups-qieil 
even more crueL Rome was ruled sternly by a Come with} + 
senate ; the Catholic spe tobirater A ALT F 
conclave of cardinals. The despotic hand but ch my 
erating fom the power of te awed othe poo 
The conquest of the Romans establiched a politioal 2 
Ss ieipaglsagrety le lee = 
Bomiteal unity. By these combined ‘nfnemagle ¥ 


° 
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| WiBwvae wooden) divilixation has been shaped ; and on our modarn 
@ivilization will depend the realisation by humanity of its des- 
* finies on the earth. 

Ono of the most singular things about Rome is that immense 
Campagna forming a vast circle of mephitic natare about the 
city, and defying the reclaiming efforts of man. Onoe thia 
poisonous waste wes dotted with the sumptuous villas of the 
vioh and powerful Romans. It was the scone of 2 flourishing 
agrioultare, of weaith and elegance. Now, to passa night there 
is to riak a deadly fever, and one may travel for miles in any 
direction across that desolate land without discovering a sign of 
iife, save here and there a flock of sheep gathered about a cav- 
azn where the shepherd hides himself at night to escape the 
amalerious influences. And no one has yet been able to discover 
the cause of this mysterious curse. 

/ Here, in Rome, one of the great centers of Italian art, I began 
for the first time to make it @ real study. I had early mani- 
feated a taste for painting, inherited from my mother, who her 
melf handled the pencil with considerable ability. A portrait- 
painter who came to Batavia and made the portraits of many of 
‘Me citizens inspired my first efforts in that direction, and I be- 
‘emma in ashort time an enthusiastic artist, though reduced to 
(se necessity of preparing my own materials, as the commercial 
“Wavelopmentof my native village bad not yet reached the refine- 
‘Mint of “artist’s materials.” I pround my own paints, 
? rbasight the pigs and pulled out their bristles to make brushes, 
Apel gut my carpenter friends to plane me the requisite boards. 
i in. equipped I ect to work, painting the village church, my 
Reet Portrait, and that of any one else who would do me the 
RdeGver took alarm at this artistic furor. Sha did not 
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wieh une to.make a canser.of.pxh “(Ehp. ckardrrsiage . 
mination .to-dey,”: she would asybo we, + fot ant da 
cur age. You cannot distinguish yourself inter dale 
fore do nat waste time in it.” Mer wards of 

ment hed their offset, and I scmprahanded their ceenaibag, 
Anker, 

When I arrived in Paris my taste was for. strong afacisaged 
eontresta: I admired the landscapes of Salvator Ross, the 
powerfal compositions of Rubens, the coloring of Van Dyks, 
the chaste.and delicate productions of Raphael. The. old mas- 
ters seemed to me pale, without force er anergy; I could not 
understand the real character of the sentiment -uadarlying 
them. While studying-architecture in Borlin I bad developed 
a atrong love of sculpture; and in the art galleries of that sity, 
Dresden, and Vienna, I had become wholly abaorbed in my 
admiration of this branch of art. Those superb specimens of 
Greek statuary which I then met for the first time appeared to 
me the superlative in artistic creation. Thie sentiment ean- 
tinued until I reached Rome and hed cocasion to take-up the 
study of Italian art from its earliest beginnings, when, sin- 
gularly enough, a new taste began to unfold itself. It was for 
the pre-Raphaclite masters. The most primitive, in their extreme 
simplicity, awakened in me the deepest sympathy; I seemed to 
live with these simple children of a primitive art, whose -pro- 
ductions were the expression of their highest, purest.sentimant 
~—the creations of that truly religious epoch when the real be- 
liever inspired his canvas with the fervor of hia soul. Iremeg- 
ber following this achool with the profoundest interest. theoxgh 
out the galleries of Rome. It possessed for me 2 -varinible: 
fascination. I could at the same time appreciate the gramaghs' 
Raphsel or the harmony and sweetness of a Gomaggins fig 
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‘}eearious easryy of the ‘Venetian school; as well as:ths majesty 
and grandsur of Michact Angelo, were not comprehended by ase, 
hence net appreciated. This was my first serious losson.in art. 


It: 80 happened that Gregory XVI, was slected Pope while I 
-~waain Rome, and I witnessed hia coronation. In this event, an- 
nownoed by the firing of cannon, was displayed sli the pageantry 
ofthe Middle Ages. The costumes, the details of the ceremony, 
avaty feature connected with it, were associated with a remote 
past. The costumes of the occasion had been designed by 
‘Micheel Angelo, and bore in their quaintness the impreas of an 
original mind. The Pope was brought into St. Peter’s in a 
Hichly ornamented palanquin borne on the shoulders of four 
etalwart men; and as he passed up the great aisle he was pre- 
eeded by an individual carrying a large wisp of barning straw, 
exclaiming as he advanced: Sic transtt gloria mundi! But the 
old Pope, with his burly, raddy face, the pictare of good living, 
manifested very little emotion at this announcement of the 
vanity of life. 

I was strangely impressed by the gorgeousness of this Middle 
Age pageantry and the excitement of the populace taking part 
in it. The women, especially, seemed beside themse!vee,—on 
their knees praying, crying, crossing themselves in a kind of 
delirium of ecatasy. And it was indeed a great event, this 
advent of a new spiritual and temporal ruler. 

Standing, » curious spectator, in the midst of the kneeling 
multitude as the Pope passed on his triumphal way, I never for 
@ moment supposed that I would be expected to follow the 
é@xamiple of the fsithful, until a sudden blow from a ‘Swiss " 

idnought me to the ground. “ A basso!” he muttered, and judi- 


‘ofously I complied. ” 
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Felix Mundelmohn waa. say eouipanton part of shh Aemeanie 
Rome. In-one of his published letters from thape.-T belies, Be. 
speaks of our running out. inte the stront together on Bieri 
the report of the cannon which snnounced the eloation, al the 
Pope at the conclave of cardinals. We joined tho sxsited 
crowd and ran as far as the Vatican. 

Mendelssohn bad come to the Eternal City to study ite art, 
familiarize himself with ita classic spirit, and prepare for wiint 
proved, to be his great musical creations. Hea, himself, in his 
high-strung,—I might ssy overstrung—nervous irritability, was 
& most interesting study to me, who, but a few months his. 
junior, had no consciousness of nerves. His sensifiya orgea- 
ization, alive to every discordant note in the phynical world 
(and they are legion), made him a martyr, often, where the 
ordinary mortal would remain insensible. I recall a vehement 
and characteristically German expression of his on one ooce- 
sion as we passed the Lepri--a restaurant much frequented 
by his compatriots in Rome. I had proposed that we should 
take our dinner there. Glancing in with evident disgust, he 
turned away, exclaiming: “ Nein! Ich will nicht in den lausigen 
Plata gehen.” 

Poor Mendelesohn! his delicately strung body foreshadowed. 
but too well his short career. 

Here, also, I met for the first time Greenough, our Amexican 
sculptor, and Morse, whose name was destined to encircle the 
globe on the electric telegraph. Morse was at that time study- 
ing to be a painter, a career which he later sbandoned for bis. 
great invention. Greenough, Morse, and I formed a parig.to 
travel together, and, as was the custom then, we hivedsa . 
vettura,—e two-horse carriage,—traveling by day and prbting: type 


~ a 


oa. T-have said, with thoir simple, spontaneous sentiment. They 
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et night Onur fixst trip was to Florence, at the rate of about 
thirty miles a day. 


The firat thing that struck me on entering Florence was the 
great variety and beauty of its architecture. There were the 
ereatione of the Middle Ages: the grand Duomo or cathedral, 
with its beautiful Campanila by Giotto; the Palazzo Veochio 
on the great square, and close by the Loggia di Lansi, which 


‘used to be the scene of popular harangue in times of public 


commotion, and to which the name of Benvenuto Cellini has 
since drawn the footateps of many a pilgrim. There, also, the 
two famous paleces, the Pitti and the Uffizi, now turned into 
museums of art. Then come the palaces of the nobles of a later 
date, when the artistic effort represented by Raphael and Michael 
Angelo was at its height. On every side, Italian genius seemed 
to appeal to the art-lover in those graceful creations which con- 
stitute the wealth of this unique city. On the public square, 
in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, or town hall, stood that won- 
derful David of Michael Angelo, hewn out of a piece of marble 
which another artist had spoiled and abandoned. When, years 
afterwards, it was carried to its present home, away from the 
deleterious influence of the elements, the streets through which 
it passed were hushed as with religious reverence. No public 
traffic or vehicle of any kind passed that way meanwhile. This 
statue impressed me very much, I felt that I could comprehend 
it. It was one of his earlier efforta, when his artistic intuition 
was simpler, less developed in the peculiar direction which it 
took later. 

Here again I found the old masters, the pre-Raphaelites for 
whom I had taken such an affection at Rome. I was captivated, 


ful study of the human body, and all the mechariem of hg: 
art; bat they appoaled to ms ina peculiar manner, Jonni: 
onderstand them, aud I became sheclutely devoted- to, thels, 
school. It was not mntil later, and as the habit.of examining, 
and studying works of art grew upon me, that I wes eondusted, 
further and carried to a higher degrec of artiatic appreciation. 

It was the Opera season at Florence; they were playing the 
Romeo and Juliet of Bellini. I went every night, and heard 
this opera till I got it by heart, and it was in studying carefully 
over and over thia suave, graceful music that there was first. 
aroused in mea love for the Italian Opera. I had frequented 
the Opera at Paris and Berlin, but in both those cities their 
music had left me indifferent. Spontini was the rage in Berlin 
at that time, where his compositions were considered grand; 
but to me they were noisy and stilted and wholly ansympa- 
thetic. It was reserved for Bellini to awaken my ear to musical 
harmony, and to excite in me areal enthusiasm for an art which. 
has since afforded me so much pleasure. 

I may mention, for the edification of the modern traveler,. 
also to show the simplicity of the manners of the aristocracy of 
that time, that the admission fee to the parquet of the Opera 
was one lire (20 canta). The Prime Minister of Tuscany fre- 
quently appeared in the parquet, hig fine head and his quiet. 
manner causing me often to observe him with interest. There. 
was no ostentation there; a rich merchant of New York would. 
have been more pretentious than was this man who contzolled,, 
the whole politics of Tuscany. 

At a acirée given by the Prussian embassador.in 
met Mrs. Patterson, the unhappy wife of: Jazome. 
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In conversation with her she remarked that she did not like 
America and hoped never again to return there. She thought 
social life in that country, especially for woman, very common- 
place and uninteresting. 

After a month’s sojourn in Florence I went to Pisa, thence 
to Milan, and from Milan through Switzerland, over Mount St. 
Gothard, on my way to Paris; which I was in haste to reach on 
account of the great political drama that had been going on 
there during my two years’ absence. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Ow arriving in Paris I hanted up my old Frankfort acqusint- 
ance, Jules Lechevalier, with whom I had steadied in Berlin. I 
found that he had joined the St. Simonians, and that the St. 
Simonian movement was in the full tide of success. 

I consider that movement as one of the most important that 
hae taken place in history. Although it did not itself produce 
any practical result, it gave an impetus to the thought which, 
ag I have said, resulted in the entire socialist movement of 
modern times. It was 6 new idea thrown into the world—the 
idea that a new order of society, changing fundamentally all its 
institutions, would create for humanity a new social life. It 
was not a political reform, it was not @ special reform in the 
economic system, nor was it a so-called moral reform. It was « 
fundamental, radicul reform of the whole social organization, 

Surveying the history of the world we may ssfely affirm that, 
although there have been numerous ideas on political and 
religious reforms—reforms in this and that detail of society— 
never before was there announced a clear conception of a funda- 
mental and integral reform. True, the idea had previoualy 
existed in the minds of individuals; it waain the mind of St 
Simon many years prior to 1881; it existed in Fourier’a mind 
as early as 1798; but the conception had remained an individual 
one up to the epoch of which I speak. Here it was proolsimeg., 
toa whole nation, and thus to all Europe. For this spnegel; 
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wit dwell for a moment on the organization of the St. Simo- 

Tt waa composed of some 200 members, mostly young and high- 
iy educated; the intellectual flower of French society—many of 
them wealthy. They had united to form what they called the 
“Family of the St. Simonians.” Those who were rich con- 
tributed of their wealth, and a large capital was at the disposal 
of the society. They bought a daily paper, “ Le Globe,” and 

through this organ conducted an energetic propagands ; it was 
scattered everywhere throughout Paris, in the eqfés, in the 
hotels, and was read with avidity. In the Passage Choiseul 
they had an immense establiahment for general reunion, a kind 
of club, with a great dining-room where, whenever they wished, 
they took their meals en famille: some even had their lodgings 
in this place. The members of the society were thus constantly 
in contact, stimulating each other by discussions and plans for 
the promotion of the ideas. Beside this, they had a lange lecture- 
room in the Rue Taitbout, called Za Salle Taitbout, where 
Sunday meetings were held morning and afternoon, and where 
the most eloquent members made public expositions of the 
doctrines. This room, which held an audience of some 1,500, I 
think, was always crowded. 

St. Simon’s firat conception, I may say here, was that of a 
politic and economic reform. Governments were to become 
industrial, and the whole economic system of society was to be 
organized under the direction of the industrial government. It 
was pot wll later in life that he conceived the idea of a new 
teligion; which idea, developed by his earliest disciples, gave to 
the 8t. Simonian doctrines the name of “ The 8t. Simonian 

‘Batigion.” It was, in fact,a new religion which they preached ; 
‘fetissing that society must be molded in conformity with 
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political interest of mankind, sa well as to the spiritual, Asuung 
ether of their important tenets wae the- equality of woomn: 

The enthusiasm of the exponents of thie new doetrine wae 
commensurate with ite gigantic claims and with the interest 
which it inspired. There were traly devoted men:in this: moves 
ment, and the character of their propaganda impremed deeply a 
great number of minds. Missionaries wera sent ont inte: ait 
Brance. Jules Lechevalisr was one of thees aposties : hisatreng 
eommon sense, together with a power of keen analysis, led him: 
to addresa his audiences from a scientific standpoint. His an- 
deavor was to impress them with the necessity of sacientifically 
planned and ordered system of society. 

Another avowed and fundamental object of the 8t. Simoniana 
was the elevation of the laboring classes. This struck a chont 
which vibrated through the souls of al! ganarous men. 

The elevation of the laboring classes to industrial squality ; 
the elevation of woman ; and the introduction of a new religion, 
claiming to be besed on scientific principles and in unity with 
the material world in which humanity lived,—such were the 
leading ideas promulgated by the St. Simonians. 

But the government and the aristocracy looked with distrush 
on such a movement. They saw in it only a menace offered to 
their privileges, and the government took advantage of every 
plausible means to attack the St. Simonians. | 

Jules Lechevalier introduced me into this circle of brilliant 
and energetic young men, of which he wished me to beonma g * 
member. I dined with them frequently at their large table; 
attended their meetings, discussed their doctrines, and. at Laight 
went into a carsfal examinetion of the. whole St. Sieugily 
Fev: eh lp cokanens ciaccedlone, with Leake ‘ 
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(thet mambers, 1 gradually formed a persons! convistion in 

At its head were two leaders or ohiefs,—Enfantin and Barard.. 
Taveated with almost: absolute antharity in matters of doctrine 
and fn ganeral direction, they controlled the entins movement. 
Hinfantin wes the man of intuition, imagination, large views, 
and, I would add, of erratic measures. Bazard was the practical 
and careful leader, of firm, clear judgment, measured and 
cautious in policy. It was this difference of character which at 
alater period produced a separation between the leaders: En- 
fantin, by his greater personal influence, remaining at the head, 
bat wrecking finally the whole movement. 

After carefully studying the doctrines and contemplating 
this absolute control exercised by the two leaders, I became 
antagonistic to the system aaa whole. I said to Lechevalier: 
Your object is noble, your principles are fundamentally true. 
A great social revolution must take place; political and other 
fragmentary reform cannot alleviate the miseries of humanity. 
L-agree with you that a new social order must be established. 
T caught a glimpse of this great idea in Turkey and Greece, 
and I return to Paris to witness an effort towards its realization: 
but this religion you preach seems to me artificial, developed by 
the calculations of the human mind. Then, your principles of 
sathority are repugnant to me; it does not seem natural to sub- 
ordinate one's self to the judgment and will of individuals.” 

The more I discussed tha subject, the more intellectnal oppo- 
sétion I felt to the doctrines of the society. Finally, I got into 
the. moet violent controversy with Lechevalier and others; so 
yanieh ao that I became depreased ; and the repngnance I felt at 
fem. Miepoting with my friends determined me to leave Paris 
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was, I felts deep ecrrow: wf the antagoniutic state of mind iuies = 
which I had got with men whom I epcially hed’ and’ odbeietdl? 
ao much. I could not stand jt, so Y went off to England... 

At these St. Simonian gatherings I met the calebeated Heimic> 
We oon became good friends and attended the mestings to- 
gether. Heine was a man of small stature, thin and wiry, bat’ 
compactly built; a swarthy face, the blackest of black hair, wad ' 
small black eyes which seemed animated with one penstrating 
glow of sarcasm. ‘There was an intensity in his regard which ime- 
pressed one peculiarly, as if the eye alone, in which beamed.a 
soul on fire, constituted the man. He possessed great powels 
of analysis and impassioned sarcaam. Although by deacent a 
Jew, the race did not manifest itself in his general character- 
istics ; the woll-formed nose was rather small, and there was an 
absence of that emotional expression belonging te the Jewish 
people. He stooped slightly and stood with his feet close to- 
gether, giving to his whole appearance a certain air of awkward- 
ness. Heine’s manner was silent and reserved; I never wit- 
nessed in him a spontaneous outburst of any kind; and in con- 
versation he often gave evidence of repressed thought. It 
would seem as if he was internally at work tearing to pieces 
every subject presented to him, and dissecting every idea that 
crossed his mind. 

Ali this was before he had become celebrated and had attained 
the great influence which he exercised laterin Germany. I conse 
quently judged him not from his works, bunt from his inherent 
character a8 then manifested. I liked Heine very much, Ho. 
seemed an earnest soeker at the bottom, benssth all his earcaam, 
and tatu nemet sin inet sn sas 
that o : S 
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generous one; we both accepted its principles; bat neither of 
“as Sovepted its fundamental theory. 

Lieet was also here. I do not know how long he wes asso- 
ainted with the organization, but I recollect his telling me years 
siterwarda that he agreed with the St. Simoniana in their 
general principles. 

The Pereire brothers belonged to the St. Simonians: men 
who have since become 20 distinguished as leaders in the carly 

“eonstruction of the railways in France and in founding im 
portant institutions of credit. They imbibed their liberal views 
while members of the noble fraternity which inspired so many 
youths at that period. Their minds were opened and enlight- 
ened by grand conceptions which went back to St. Simon him- 
eelf. He, having witneased and taken part in the great French 
Revolution, had had his mind opened to wide and vast fields of 
action. 

The influence of St. Simonian doctrines on the Pereires is 
still dimly perveptibie in the distinguished French paper called 
La Liberté. Whenever occasion offers, the views of the St. 
Simoniana are directly or indirectly alluded to in this paper. 
Although conservative in politics, it still preserves a tinge of 
the innovating spirit of 1880-381. 


Well! 1 left Paris, as I have said, to get out of a circle of 
dissensions, and went to England. I crossed from Calais to 
Dover, and took my place on top of one of those fleet, perfectly 
organized stage-coaches of the English. This waa my firat ex- 
perience in England; and my first impression on arriving in 
London was something as if I had fallen upon a spiritual ice- 
‘herg. Every man seomed drawn into his own individual shell, 
*riving and straggling for a living or for wealth; burly in ap- 


‘atmosphere. I was anpropared: for the sturdy, cook, oomsgaegtad 
life which confronted me here on every side—overpohape:. 
material caloulation and practical preoceapation. I did.wa: . 
then see the other side of this gigantic industrial activity s:$ did 
not see that it had crested a maritime commerce and the sane, 
facturies of the world; that the very forces which caused this. 
external selfishness and individualism had been the impelling 
power that had given the warid ali ite machinery, and was then 
vealizing the railway and preparing for the steamship. I.did 
not then see that England was the industrial giant of the globe, 
whoee mission it had been to develop industry on s large svala 
and give to man the mastery of the oceans. 

My social advent in London was in a boarding-house—ood 
enough in its way, bat I had not been there three days bedore I 
took such an abhorrence to eating at » common table, with al) 
the diversity of feelings and opinions inevitable in such a 
grouping of strangers, that I left it and teok private rooms, 
living at the restaurants. These were not at all the elegant 
establishmenta of the present day ; still they were preferable to 
the incongruous herding of the common table which forces 
upon one the most uncongenial aasociations that it is posaihle to. 
be thrown into. The meal is a sacred rite, or will be whan.man 
ia fally developed; it never should be taken in common exgcapt 
where thera is 3 sentiment of fellowship, sither temporary, 20. 
special occasions, or in the intimacy of a profound sentiment. 

From London I went to Liverpool, vieiting the iniasentcin 
| pene af peas Snares jaratiny Dats 
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Cwusoway, I visited quite a-number of inland. towas ov wy 
wey, and became deeply interested in examining the condition 
of that unhappy country. I went among the peasantry, exec 
ined their modes of life and listened to the stories they told 
me. I found there a degree of misery surpassing all I could 
have conceived. In eee cases they ssid to me: “ We oat 
meat but ouce @ year,” some eveu told me that they ate their 
potatoes without salt, as it was beyond their means. I found . 
"also 9 great deal of disease among them, and was frequently mie- 
taken fora doctor and applied to for remedies. I told them I 
knew nothing about medicine, bat they insisted upon my giving 
) advice, which I accordingly did to the best of my humble 
ability. While visiting in one house, messengers from others 
in the neighborhood would be sent to ssk me if I would go and 
prescribe for invalids elsewhere. I thus became, involuntarily, 
an oculist and an aurist, and ab adviser in cases of fevor, as 
well. 

The miseries of Greece could be traced to the ravages of the 
wars which had ruined that country; the poverty of Italy was 
at least mitigated by an abundance of fruit and vegetables ; but 
the misery of Ireland seemed to me without excuse or mitigat- 
ing feature. It was incomprehensible that so beautiful, so 
fertila a country, by the side of another so rich and ao full of 
resources, should be in this destitute, dilapidated condition. In 
examining into the cause of all this suffering and stagnation I] 
saw, first, the immense revenue of the nobility living out of the 
gountry and spending their money among strangers. It was 
these aristocratic absentees who drained Ireland of her surplus 
capital. I saw, secondly, that the industrial power of England 
panilysed that of Ireland; the Irish conld make no headway in 
‘wgitablishing manufactories of their own by the side of the Eng- 


acter itself: that vehement, intnitional spontaneity, sbarpitite 
istic of a poetic tamperament, has bad much to de with<tsele' 
want of practices! ability and consecutivences. It has aleg Yea’ 

them to the intoxicating cop—humanity’s artificial soutne af 

exaltation and enthusiasm in the absence of external infusaces 

adapted to the wants of the higher nature, I observed that it 

was with the Irish much the same as with our Indians: they 

resorted to whiskey net so much for the love of it as fora 

means of forgetfulness, The natural drunkard and the natoral 

poet meet by the law of contact of extremes. Finally, [ saw 

that the almost unquestioned sway of the Catholic Church, im 

ita jealousy of modern thought and innovation, had stunted the 

spiritual development of the people. By dictating all the con- 

ditions of education it had kept the nation in a atate of prim- 

itive ignorance. 

Here was a combination of depressing circeumstancea: entailed 
estates, the rents of which were spent abroad; the benighting 
influence of the Church, and the wasteful, demoralizing stimulant 
of whiskey ; not to speak of the irresiatible competitor in all 
departments of organized industry acrosa the channel. All 
this was too overwhelming for the resistance of poor Ireland. 
And it is but fair to suppose that generations of such an exist- 
ence would suffice to stultify any people. 

I found in the Irish great intellectual quickness and flexthil- 
ity. They belong to a race naturally endowed with « saperior 
mental capacity; and I would venture to say that had Irefand 
become Protestant at the same time the English did, Irish talent 
and geniua eee aor dominated tha more ymca hz. 
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and have the power of the Germanic rice; but it has been 
Wufled by long absorption in matters of practical material in- 
‘terest—a transformation more strikingly ilestrated in Holland, 
where the same influences have brought about an even greater 
divergence in the Dutch character. (1 will return to this point 
in spesking of my trip to Holland.) Not so with the Irish. 
That race of Celtio origin has preserved under all circumstances 
its flexible, vivacions spirit; the external material interests of 
" life have seemed powerless to disturb its mental constitution 
and character. 


From Belfast I crossed over to Glasgow and went to Edin- 
burgh ; I also visited the Lake regions, led on by the deacrip- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, whom I delighted in as a boy. But it 
was Edinburgh that pleased me particularly. That city struck 
me as one of the most quaint and beautiful in the world. 
The Scotch people seemed a kind of cross between the English 
and the Irish; they were Irishmen sobered down into Engliah- 
men and Englishmen stimulated up into Irishmen. There waa, 
however, 8 certain rigidity about them, that was all their own : 
the Scotch head did not impress me as one into which a new 
idea could be easily beaten. 

I must admit that I did not find the Scottish scenery all that 
& poetic fancy had painted, but the scenery of England did im- 
press me deeply. Not for any grandeur that I discovered in it, 
but that for the first time I saw a whole country blessed by the 
diligeut, artistic hand of man. I looked with delight on that 
vast landscape-garden; ita beautiful hedges, its embowered 
cottages, its green fields with the flocks and herds roving over 
them, and the rooks building their nests in its trim forests. 
find, githongh a very limited admirer of churches, I looked 
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with pleasure on the little stexples emerging. out of th 
foliage: they were a kind of attestation that map: 
the great cosmic sentiment and intellest Sa cat ae: 
versa, and sought thea to make it manifest ia their prantiogl 
life on earth. Everywhere it seemed to me as if the thengts 
and the blessing of man rested on the acene. In looking at 
England, we get « faint ides of the work of art which humanity 
is destined some day to make of its globe. , 


From England I went to Holland, that northern Venioe I-—~a 
similitude which exists not alone in its material aspect. Thare 
is much in Holland to fix the curious attention of the traveler: 
its uniform plains broken only by the canale cutting through 
them at all angles; the peculiar breed of cattlea—an unvarying 
black and white—grazing over the rich green meadows; the 
quaint windmills in their airy nakedness; the cities with their 
watery streets and their gabled houses,—some of which appear 
to have lost their equilibrium and to be on the verge of top- 
pling over; the boata on the canals drawn often by women. 
Then the cleanliness of the people and their axcessiva minute- 
ness in the ordaining of their practical life. The dampness of 
the climate renders this necessary, but one cannot help feeling 
that it is at the expense of the female population. The Datch 
servant is, one might almost say, born with serubbing-brush in 
hand: you find her wielding it at all times of day, inside and 
outside, notwithstanding the universal habit of cleaning one’s 
feet at the doorstep, and the double precaution of removing 
one’s shoes on entering the house. The highways were-magnif- 
cent roads paved with hard-burned brick, apparently very durable, 
introduced, I believe, by Napoleon, and they too wore kept. 
scrupulously clean. I met boys everywhere busy in cobeetiag 
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partioles.of refuse dirt. To pursue the mania to its extreme, 
as far as Fam able to testify, the cows in the stable had their 
tails tied up by a string to the rafters, that even they might 
participate in this universal spirit of cleanliness. So much fer 
‘concrete Holland. 

When I considered its more ebetractaide, I was impressed by 
tha want of enterprise and innovation in the spirit of tha people. 
They seemed to me to have become inured to a torpifying roa- 
tine, and the more I studied them the more I felt that a great 
sovial petrifaction had settled down on the country. Here 
was afforded a remarkable example of the influence of soil and 
climate and pursuits on the social development of a people. In 
out modern civilization it is the middle classes who axercise the 
Teal influence on nations and are the real instruments of progress. 
In the middle classes I include the various professions, tha mer- 
chants, the bankera, and the directors of industrial enterprises. 
‘“ The people” are too much absorbed in material labor, too un- 
educated, too harassed by their physical wants, to exercise any 
menial power; while the aristocracy, living in idleness and 
the pursuit of pleasure, are equally without influence of an in- 
tellectual character. All dapends, then, on the middle classes— 
the dourgeciste. I was impressed with the spectacle which this 
great, influential middle class offered in Holland. With gen- 
eration after generation of commercial pursuits, the cunning 
caleulations of finance and stock-jobbing gamblers in capital,— 
not to reinvest in productive industry, but for the money in- 
‘terest derivad therefrom,—there had been developed the faculties 
of caution, diatrust, timidity, until these people, once the soul 
.of enterprise and progress, had been toned down into human 

Spesils. 
Sore) explain my meaning by a comparison: take, for 


1a 
{nstance, the military apirit. War is an entingties wie 
is at utake. It is brotal, it ie araal, ft is snything youre * 
in a subversive sense; but the daring, the travery of thw betdies. 
field calls out the energy of the sow. It appeals fo the seuti-. 
ment of honor ; it lifts man above the smal} horizon of atifate 
a world of collective interest, collective action, A grost ‘im 
pulse is thna given to the passions of men; whereas thade cose a] 
mercial, stock-jobbing pursuits I have described belittle the 
soul and make men narrow and timid. Add to this the exoossive 
beerdrinking practiced in Holland because of ita universally 
bad water, with a widespread habit of amoking, and it is easy 
to understand why the Dutch of to-day aze a petrified pedple, i 
without enterprise, energy, or a high order of intellectual activity. 
Holland actually owns, I believe, more than half the national 
debts of Europe. The care of this capital, the caution requisite 
for ita investing and reinvesting, has entailed on the nation the 
game curse that rested on Venice in the days of her commercial 
venality, and which is settling on England, and will settle on 
the United States if it continues its career of exclusive money- 
I remember expressing these views to tho American chargé 
Waffaires at The Hague, with whom I talked on the subject. 
He told me that the Minister of Commerce, but a few days 
previous, had expressed the same opinion. Said he: * Holland, 
one of the most powerful and enterprising of nations three hna- 
dred years ago, has sunk to-day into the weekest. Her exciu- 
sively commercial spirit, tobacco, and prostitution have reduced) 
the people to a state of social torpor and spiritnal death.” 
The spectacle of the social condition of the Dutch reconsiled, 
me to the military spirit and called my attention to the grit 
part it had played in the progress of nations. ‘Fake, fat inagaingi,. 
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Francs, whoee history is one long series of wars, and trace its 
éfiect on the common people. The peasant taken out of the 
field, wrested from his commenplace round of existence, sad- 
ject to discipline, initiated into the art and practice of g wider 
scene of action, subject to the play of the higher sentimenta— 
honor, heroism, patriotism—returns to his native village far 
more of a man than when he left it. Or, to take an illustration 
_ on a larger scale, consider the whole continent of Europe end 
imagine what would be its political and intellectual condition 
to-day had there been no French Revolution with its mighty 
consequences ; its upheaving and overturning of principalities 
and kingdoms, shaking to their very foundations the effete 
despotisms of an old world! Had it not been for the French 
Revolution we might still see a landgrave of Hesse-Cassel sell- 
ing hig 12,800 subjects to a Christian nation with which to sub- 
due a tyrannized colony ; snd we might still see palaces like the 
great Wilhelmshohe built with the price of such haman traffic. 
In our present system of society there is but little to arouse 
in man the heroic and collective sentiments. Left to himself, 
engaged in petty personal pursuits, generally of a material char- 
acter, he sinks and becomes finally little better than a domestic 
animal, abeorbed in providing for his material wants or the 
material luxuries of life. Holland and China are examples of 
the result of a long-continued peace in a false state of society. 


From Holland I ascended the Rhine, visiting Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, and other cities on ita banks. There is at Diisseldorf 
one of the leading schools of German art. I saw there the ef- 
fort that had been made to create an art peculiar to the German 
intuition ; but this age of rationalism is not an age of high art. 
Map oan never create with real spiritual grandeur unless he has 
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great objects to inspire bim; that is, he néueh- pate dad Sih : 
what he fools, This was done in thenge of Micheal Angi, 
> ', gad Raphsel—we know with what recut, ‘Pho artiot: tindigg 
gf does not believe in: Virgins-and satis, end hee bat Keke reapnek, 
iF fer the abstract theories presented to hin in the name of peli. 

- | gien. He is consequently without any high inspiration: he 

ae cannot paint what he does not feel, and ai? these efforts to pro 
duee an art which shall bring beck the glories of the pastaty 
fatile. Humanity will have to wait unfal e-new comnle cofeep 
tion has taken hold of the soul of man and alevated him to a. new 
and higher unity with the universe. 

At Cologne I saw the great cathedral, undoubtedly the 
grandest architectural creation of the human race. The Egyp- 
tian temples and the Pyramids were more massive, but the 
geometrical variety and complexity displayed at Cologne shows 
that the Germanic mind was susceptible of infinitely greater con- 
ceptions of Form and Proportion in their relation than the 
Egyptian mind. The Greek temple was chaste and beautiful in 
its proportions, yet it was but a single conoeption—but a Httle 
group in the vast whole of the Germanic cathedral. In the 
latter are contained a hundred temples of Theseus or the Par 
thenon. This mighty structure, with its windows, its archways, 
ita turrets, ifs towers ; its buttresses rising one above another; 
ita thousand delicately-shaped columns reaching upward and 
upward until they touch the pointed roof,—is a work of art tran- 
scending all that has been produced by the religious sentiment 

of the past. 

And its interior is worthy of ita exterior—an secord often 
wanting in church architecture. Those somber, lofty colunsiap 
those arches within arches, lost at the dizay height.of fhe. ' 
Yafters in a dim, mysterious light, Mltered through the baaady, 
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ful stained window-panss, give it a deoply religions atmoe 
phere. One may almost imagine himself in one of natare’s 
great cathedrals—the forest, with its overtopping, interlacing 
branches, the glorious aun’ rays gilding here and there an up- 
turned leaf, as thay sift through the thick foliage. It is one of 
those rare intariors calculated to invoke the highest aspirations 
of the soul. This temple is worthy a pilgrimage from the ends 
_ of the earth. 

Cologne possesses another rare work of art in Rubens’s “ Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter, head downwards,” one of the most wonderfal 
productions of that powerful artist. It is atartling in its horri- 
ble reality, and shows what must have been the force of an in- 
tuition which was able to conjure up such a spectacle of torture. 
It is easy to conceive the feeling of joy: that is spontaneous to 
our nature; but to conceive agony so transcendent as Rubens 
here portrays shows how great must have been his mental 
power, and how far-reaching. 


The scenery on the Rhine has been described hundreds of 
times ; and to one accustomed to Niagara and the Hodson with 
its Palisades, these placid banks do not display anything very 
remarkable in nature. What interested me peculiarly were the 

remains of the old feudal castles crowning its heights. Their 
view carried me back to the social life of the Middle Agea—the 
social life of the influential classes of that time. If we consider 
the life of these classes in the antique world, from Thebes down 
to Athens and Rome, we see them congregated in large cities, 
sccoumulating wealth and luxury, pursuing lives of ease and 
material enjoyment ; an existence which gradually lowered the 
tons of the moral sentiments, and led finally to a fatal dagen- 
macy: Take Rome, for instance, where the rich and the great 
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enjoyed all the scourity of » powerful oulisetive oxy 

with no mental occupation more important then te senewit 
pleasures afforded bya great capital. Gradually thie life of 
gooial and political inactivity, combined with the sansual pxr 
the character of the upper claeses. 

The history of the moral degeneracy of Rome is the history: 
of all the great cities of antiquity. But the Middle Agps in- 
augurated a new system of society. The fendal barons in thair 
isolated castlea, surrounded by their retainers and leading a 
purely family life, were subject to totally different influenpes. 
Here was personal insecurity; bere were constant feuda be 
tween neighbors, strifes for secendancy or struggles in self 
defense, with all the appeals to individual courage and anergy 
which the uncertainties of such a situation would naturally 
call out. 

Thus, in place of a great city with its immense populous 
unity, we have the solitary family: one man and one woman 
surrounded by their children and sustained by all the moral 
influence of the church growing up at their side. Then again, 
the body of retainers, owing allegiance to the fendal baron and 
looking to him for protection, were on a kind of footing of - 
equality with him. The relation of mastar and dependent were 
very different in this case from the menial servitade of the 
antique societies where labor was considered dishonorable. In 
the social organization of the Middle Ages everything tended. 
to arouse the sentiments of personal valor, daring, heroism, 
honor; mingling with it all a certain brutality, it ia trne, for 
thosa were days of violence; but so far from degrading fhuy 
character, as had the effeminate life of the more refined cities, 
called out the best qualities of a crade age, when moa Ded 
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higher employment than warfare, and we should not lose aight 
of the value of this great social experience because it was char 
acterized by violence. Even a aubversive intereat, capable of 
stimulating to action, is better than to remain supine under the 
benumbing influence of a vapid idiencss. 

By the side of the feudal! castles were eatablished the religions 
inatitutions: the churches, the convents, the monasteries, where 
_ men and women devoted themselves to religious contemplation ; 

forming a counterpoise ta the worldly activity of the baronial 
life, and uniting with it to build upa system of discipline which 
laid the foundations of our modern civilization with all that it 
contains of a progressive and elevated nature. Had it not been 
for this mighty diecipline of the Germanic races which conquered 
the Roman world and mingled with the Latin racee, Europe 
might be to-day in a state of social petrifaction akin to that of 
China, It wns the unity established by the Christian Church 
which saved Europe during the Middie Ages from being sub- 
merged by the encroachments of Mahommedan fanaticism. 

When, divested of the prejudices which merely external events 
produce upon us, we are able to view history in its abstract, spirit- 
ual light, the Catholico-feudal history of Europe is one to ex- 
cite great admiration. We speak of the darkness of the Middle 
Ages; of their brutality, their violence, their perpetual wars. 
True, these were characteristic features of the social organization 
of that time, but there also were heroiam, devotion, and intui- 
tion. On the one aide temporal force and tyranny, on the 
other religious resignation. That was a period when noble 
sentiments, both secular and religious, possessed the souls of 


men. 
In no part of Europe are the feudal castles so well preserved 
ae on the Rhine: nowhere alee do ws see such @ picture of the 
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life of the Middle Ages, But they-qre in ruina:. uh 
are long since passed away ; the cotrenis end finnabies ey 
fiourished by their side are also gine, and the shutson Wika. 
inhabited these ruins of feudal glory have came to live in thy 
great cities, the centers of & new civilization. ‘Thus haye we: 
practically reaewed the life of ancient Greece and Rome. Ldn. 
don, Berlin, and Paris are now the pivots of that social His 
which once concentrated about the fendal castle, and men are 
again enjoying the ease, the security, and luxury of great sities: 
Four centuries ago our banker, our landlerd, our nobility were 
encased in their iron armor, dwelling within fortified castles, in 
perpetual feud with all around them: to-day they are clothed 
in much finer material, they roll fearlessly in their luxurious car- 
riages, have their seats in their elegant Opera-houses, and dine 
with their companions in theirsumptuous restaurants. Whatis 
to save us from the fateof degenerate Rome! Nothing but pro- 
greasive industry ; the discovery and development of the natu- 
ral sciences; the rise of an intelligent middle class engaged in 
these sciences, and the gradual elevation of the great working 
or producing classes. 

Thanks to the progress of science, to the printing-prese, and 
the better instruction of the laboring classes, there has been & 
general elevation of the whole social strata in our modern ciyil- 
ization; consequently the fatal influence of the upper classes, 
in developing merely the sensual nature of man, wil! not again 
be permitted to lead to the degeneracy of the race. The lower 
strata of society will come up—will come up oecupied with gee- 
ful and grand objects of human activity aud aspiration. And 
this will be the new leaven that will regenerate and save the 
whole. . 

Another fasigre of great: interest to me in the valley <i 
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Rhine was the wealth of its soil. Its geological formations are 
as rich as is its varied scenery; and there are produced the 
beautiful Rhine wines. Those alternating hills and valleys, 
the fine exposure of the hillsides, and the immense variety in 
the formation of the country, give proof of its rare productive 
resources. It is an acknowledged fact that where fine wines 
are grown, nature has reached her highest geological develop- 
ment: the vine seems to be a manifestation of nature’s greatest 
powers. In this valley also has been produced the most intel- 
lectual of the Germanic races. They have been the people of 
art, of poetry, and of a varied social life; they are more active, 
and possess more intellectual flexibility than in any other part 
of Germany. When we come into other parts of the “ Vater- 
land,” where beer and spirits replace the wine, and where the 
landscape spreads out in unvarying monotony, we find a heavier 
and a ruder people. The Prussians, for instance, belong to this 
latter category: they are not wanting in qualities of practical 
ability, of realism, and of moral sternness, but they lack those 
of genial kindness and spiritual elevation. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Frox the Rhine region I returned to Berlin, where I thought, 
to settle down among my old friends and take ap a. regular 
study of social ecierice. The idea of a great social recoustrno- 
tion had taken deep root in my mind: I felt that here was an 
immense field of investigation in which the greatest problem 
ever offered to the student waited foraolution. I had witnessed 
so much of human misery, not only in Turkey and Greece, but 
in the capitals of Europe; and had become so thoroughly con- 
vinced that political reforms cauld do nothing to alleviate it,— 
that the most democratic system of government, as well as the 
most autocratic, was impotent in the matter—that I became pos- 
seased with the conviction that a fundamental reconstruction 
waa Lecessary. 

Still, the theories thus far presented to me on the subject 
were repugnant. The more I contemplated the St. Simonian 
movement, the more it seemed to me artificial and in some 
respects false. A split had now taken place in that organization. 
The two leaders, Enfantin and Bazard, had quarreled and 
separated. Bazard,in the depth of despair, had been struck 
with apoplexy, and had died; Enfantin, remaining at the head, 
led his disciples into what many of them thought an extravagant 
course, and divided the body. Jules Lechevalier was amogg 
those who left. 

In my letters to Lechevalier I had frequently requested: hig, 
toxend me all that was published on social ideas in Paris whioh 
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request he faithfully complied with. I had been in Berlin 
about three months when there arrived one day a package con- 
taining two large volumes. On opening one of the volumes I 
read on the title page: 27 Association Domestique-Agricole, par 
Chartes Fourter.” The package had cost mse seven thelers, 
quite a som at that time, and the idea of paying that amount 
for a treatise on domestic and agricultural economy seemed to 
, te preposterous! I wondered what could have possessed my 
friend to imagina me interested in such @ subject; and in ill- 
humor I cast the books aside. 

A few days later, being in an idle mood, it occurred to me to 
look at those books again, to get, if possible, some little return 
for my money. I took up the first volume carelessly and began 
running ever the introduction; soon I came to the following 
phrase, printed in large type: “Attractive Industry.” Those 
two words made on me an indescribable impression. In the few 
lines of explanation that followed, I saw that the author con- 
ceived the idea of so organizing human labor as to dignify it 
and render it attractive. I sprang to my feet, threw down the 
book, and began pacing the floor in a tumult of emotion. I was 
carried away into a world of new conceptions. 

I had atudied, as well as I could at my age, all the philosophies 
of the world; and in this vast speculative realm of the human 
mind I had not found one new idea, one single truly original 
conception opening up new fields of thought. In all my studies, 
thus far, [ had been wandering overfamiliar ground. [ felt that 
I knew the intellectual past; it was but the repetition of ideas 
I had abeorbed through the intellectual atmosphere of my daily 
existence. It was all summed up, in fact, in the theology to 
which I had bean accustomed, and in the current maxima and 


views of people in general. 
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Der, tee ts Soot time, Thad cans neoean oft ia wal. 
ind sever meat befam—the iden of Sipuj/ping and reedeiig: 
cAnesties thes masa wise oh mankind; Ielees bitherts regpidie’. 
ss » divine punishment inflicted: on mam. To intesdern-sir 
iseeties ste thie mers of commenplocs, dagnedimy tell—Hkp 
dmery lot of the masscs—which eremal to overwhelm snmp 
with its promie, beonmbing, deadening tafinenss ; to clevate 
cach ishorn, sad invest them with dignity were indeed a mighty 
revelation! The first general result which presented itself te my 
mind wes universal employment in productive industry, and the 
ereation of all the means necessary to the prosecution of thase 
acientific and higher intellectanl parsuits now limited to the 
few. J caw 2 healthy, rich humanity organizing everywhere its 
universitics—its sources of mental development. In my enthn- 
sian | saw a million universities scattered over the globe, and 
the means of solving the great problem of human destiny. 

Alter the first hour of astonishment and mental tumult, I took 
my book under my arm and rushed to Frea Vambagon, that 
luminous spirit to whom I wished first to communicate my joy. 
On entering, I exclaimed: “Here is a work which contains a 
new and gigantic idea” I opened at the page and showed her 
the words in large letters: “ Attractive Industry,—Laber dig- 
nifled and rendered attractive.” Watching her expression es 
she reed it over, J was disappointed not to see in her face that 
wonder end admiration I had expected. Continuing her reed- 
ing further on, ehe came across a criticism on the subverions of 
society: 8 world invertedly organized, in which all the prinal- 
ples. of normal organization were violated. This wae the pret. 
which particularly struck her. “I have said this s thousand 
times,” she exclaimed. “I know that this. world: fo. in‘ <4 
state, and that society is upside down,” sad sho dwelineSihaahy 
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tach emphasis on thia concsption ss I had on thot of Industrial 
Reform. We were at once in unison on the originality of Fon. 
riers genius, end we read his works together with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Then we began a vigorous propagands in the wort? 
around us, We pitched into Herr’ Varnhagen, expecting to 
make a ready convert, but met with only partial success. While 
he looked upon Fourier’s ideas with a certain degres of appro- 
dation, he was far from that enthusiasm which seemed to me 
the only frame of mind worthy of suck a subject. We then 
opened our batteries on the men of thought in our social circles, 
stil) under the delusion that such sublime ideas had but to be 
presented to be seized with avidity. What, then, was my sur 
prise to find that these men, whose whole intellectual lives had 
been devoted to the ald philosophical theories, remained indit 
ferent to everything in the shape of new ideas. They did not 
perceive any originality in what we presented; they did not 
appreciate the importance of what I might call the philosophy 
of labor—the philosophy of the material interest of men and a 
complete change in the system governing them. This mental 
obtugeness, as it seemed tous, made Madame Varnhagen and 
myself militant disciples of Fourier in all the circles in which we 
moved. Everywhere we advocated the new ideas and sought 
to impress them on reflecting minds. 

F should mention here that I was a subscriber to the St. 
Simonian paper, Le Globe, and that on my returm to Berlin I 
hed put it in the principal coffee-house of the city, kept by 
Herr Steble. It thus reached a large number of citizens, and 
was read for three months before the police awoke to its 
« dangerous " ebaracter, which discovery led to ita suppression: 
The reading of this paper had produced some alight impression 
om the priblic, and it begas to be talked aboot. Following upos 


and myself, which added to the interest alresdy: 
social questions, and by the end af the winter We apne 
such a movement that we had drawn apon oursclver the atten 
tion of the police. I was then located on Friederich Strame, 
and a police agent was stationed opposite my windows; so 
stantly on the watch to see what was going on, I was informed , 
that everybody who visited me wae known. 

This little movement in Berlin, the placing of Le lobe in 

hie’s coffae-house on the one hand, and on the other the 
propagands carried on among the superior minds by Mademe 
Varnbagen and myself, did not at that time seem to me of very 
special importance. I little dreamed then of the extent of the 
influence exercised and of the important reenlta that were to 
follow—of which I shall have occasion to apeak hereafter. ; 

As pertinent to the subject of police complications, I may q 
relate another little episode of this period. 

A gentleman called upon me one evening, introducing himself 
as Samuel G. Howe; having heard that I was an American, be 
had called for the pleasure of meeting a fellowcountryman. I 
greeted him cordially, and we spent the evening in conversa- 
tion on subjects of mutual interest. Mr. Howe had come from 
unhappy Poland, whither, aa President of the Polish Commitiea 
in Paris, he hed gone to distribute funds to the revolutionary 
army of that struggling country. On taking leave of ma he 
said that he was staying at the Hotel de Rome. A day or two 
afterwards I went to the hotel to return Mr. Howe's call, when 
one of the servants, whom I knew, told me with a mystericu 
air that the police had been there the night before, wetching all. 
night at his door; that in the morning they forced him ‘to. ofa 
it, and that he supposed they had taken him to prigon., Tis 
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‘diately started off on a round of visits to the different prisons 
of the city, and at last found the one in which Mr. Hows was 
incarcarated. Upon inquiry as to the cause of his arrest, all 
that I could learn was “incendiariam.” Feeling it indumbent 
upon me to do something to find out the merits of this genile- 
man’s case, I looked up 4 lawyer, and upon consultation learned 
that according to Prugsian law no man could be held prisoner 
thirty days without a hearing; that he had a right to be tried 
on the charges made, and to offer his defense. Thus armed, I 
went to the Minister of the Interior and asked for an andience. 
I was ushered into a large, official-looking room, where, after a 
few moments of waiting, the Minister appeared—a small, thin 
man, very ceremoniously dressed, who, as soon as he learned my 
errand, lannched out into a violent denunciation of “ these men 
who are disturbers of the peace.” 

“Bir,” I said, “you have incarcerated an American citizen; I 
would like to know why?” ‘ He is here to foment disorders,” 
he replied. ‘ What has he done?” I urged. But my nervous 
little diplomatic antagonist would vouchsafe no satisfaction 
other than vague general accusations of “‘incendiarism.” ‘By 
the law of your country,” I ventured, “every man is entitled to 
a hearing upon the charges made against him: I request: that 
this man be heard at once.” His ministerial highness, now 
becoming enraged at my audacity, answered back in a violent 
manner that he should use his own judgment in the matter, 
and protect his government against all such suspicious indi- 
viduals. Then I, in turn, grew violent. Said I, “ You shall 
liberate this man within twenty-four hours, or give a good reason 
for not doing so; aa an American citizen I demand either his 
hearing or his release at once.” Finding me determined to stand 
my ground, sad irrepressible in my effort to outurgue him, the 
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Tittle mam rushed indignantly feeon, the. xaos, whsli Site 
’ after him e parting imprecation with the words: + Four pelesine 
must be liberated in twenty-four houry!'? Calling at the prised 
the next day, I learned that. Mr. Howe had that night begm 
taken away. I oould learn nothing farther,.and a day or éwu. 
paseed in uncertainty as to what next I should do. At Jest § 
received a letter from Mr. Howe, steting that they had taken: 
him out of prison, put him into a one-horee wagon with straw 
on the bottom and no seat; that he had lain there.and been 
driven he knew not whither, Finally he reached the journey’s. 
end, when they set him down, telling him that he was.on the 
Belgian frontier, and to go, with the advice never to return 
to Prussia. His letter requested me to go to bis room, No. 24, 
Hotel de Rome, and get some papers which, in the precipitancy 
of his departure, he had thrust into the head of a plaster bust of 
Frederick the Great, standing on the top of & great porcelain 
stove, and to transmit them to him at Paris, in care of General 
La Fayette. I went to thehotal, got a servant to conduct me to 
the room, and, taking down the bust, thrust my haad into the 
bollow head, where, sure enough, I found a bundle of dooumesrts, 
which I dispatched to Paris as requested, 

This episode rather aggravated my already doubtful reputa- 
tion, and brought me onder a closer observation on the part af 
the police; still I was not molested, and the constant supervision 
of one or two police agenta affected me very little. 
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CHAPTER V1. 


Tam following ere some of the points in Fonrier's theory 
_ which struck me with particular force as being entirely out or 
the track of accepted principles of thought, as contradictions 
of the past, and as opening new vistas of the social future of 
humanity. First, bis idos of attmotive industry, bearing direotly: 
on the material interests of men. The idea that the productive 
lebors of mankind—those of agriculture, mining, manufactures, 
etc.—now so repulsive, so monotonous, 80 0 wearing to mind and 
7 body, and so degrading to those engaging in them, can be digni- 
fied and rendered attractive, certainly appears on the surface one 
of the most chimerical. Still, Fourier did not undertake to do 
this by any abstract, imaginative means, by persuasion or appeals 
to moral duty: his process is an entirely new and practical 
organization of those labors. It is by a minute division of their 
details; by convenient and laborsaving machinery; by healthy, 
even elegant workshops, where a certain refinement could be 
introduced, and scientific thought combined with the pursuits of 
industry ; by short sessiona of labor, and the prosecution of all 
its branches by groups of persons united in taste and in sympathy 
of character, thus bringing the play of the sentiments into 
industry, and identifying the social and productive life of man; 
Yaetly, by @ clear appreciation on the part of humanity of the 
importance of these labora as regards their influence on the 
eeitivation of the globe, end, through that cultivation, on 
the: whole economy of our Pabst its climatea, ete. 
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We have already examples of afforte: om the part ob adalaty bb; 
render certain pursuits attractive. ‘Wan, far instante, bi‘ose af’ 
the most bratal of occupations, and yet it is angeged in ealah. 
tarily—by the officers, at least. And why? Boecauss it. bas 
been the path to distinction, to honors, and t soctal postion. = 
Tt hes been a field in which men could display beroiam and 
genius; the function has been embellished with beantify]. unt- 
form, with music, celebrated by the song of the poet, the bane- 
distion of the priest, the conferring of orders by the sovereign = 
all these incentives have been brought to bear to dignify war in 
the eyes of men, and to render its pursnit so far attractive a 
to induce them to engage in it voluntarily. 

Among our civil pursuits, take commerce and banking—ie 
themselves monotonous, and entailing a vast deal of nervous 
strain; yet they are engaged in under the allurements of for 
tune and social position. Then, too, everything has been done 
to beautify the counting-house and the warehouse, so that the 
men who pass their time there may be surrounded with as much 
of elegance and comfort as possible. 

Now, if productive industry can be organized in like manner, 
uniting all the advantages of scientific and mechanical inven- 
tion ; and if in addition we bring to bear, especially in agricul- 
ture, the charm of a highly developed and beantified natare, we 
can render the productive industries of the world attractive, and 
also make them the great avenues to fortane and position. 

The firat result I saw flowing out of this new organization 
was the abolition of class distinctions: the upper classes are 
now separated from the lower classes because, seeking to aqquite 
wealth without engaging in its laborious produotion, they mast 
throw the burthen on the massea, and by some device filoh outet 

them the profits of their labor. JI saw the upper cine eau % 
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voluntarily in productive industry, and becoming the true lead- 
ers of the world, instead of its oppressors. I saw the disappear 
suce of that painful anomaly in human: society, an intelligent 
claas of. industrial directors living virtually in idle ones at the 
expense of a vast, ignorant multitude, bent under the toilsome, 
falsely organized—hence repulsive—labors of ourcivilization. I 
saw the host of non-producem engaged in production, and social 
justice and equality established in this great field of human ac- 

"tivity. 1 eaw universal wealth preparing the way to, and supply- 
ing the means of, universal cducation; universal education lead- 
ing to universal refinement and elevation; and all these influences 
combining to realize a practical unity in society. I then saw how 
the lower strata of society, which from the beginning of history 
had been so degraded, would gradually rise until brought up to 
the level of true human dignity. Isawa convergence of inter 
ests, a unity of purpose, 8 common aim for the elevation and hap- 
Piness of mankind. True, the inexperience and enthusiasm of 
youth lent wings to my vision at that time: years have shown me 
that all evolution is slow, especially human evolution ; and while 
my faith is still firm in the ultimate destiny of humanity, I never- 
theless realize that its approach is gradual, and that the glories 
of which I dreamed in my youth are still in a far future. 

The point that most particularly interested me then was the 
immensely increased power that mankind would attain for the 
development of the sciences; for I was haunted by the desire 
of solving those problems for which I had undertaken the study 
of the philosophies of France and Germany. With the reign 
of universal wealth I saw the means of the highest scientific 
development and leisure for millions to engage in scientific 
studies. 

Au srgaument that I was fond of rehearsing to myself in proof 
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of the principle of attomstionin produative iadustty waa thias 
there must be unity of system in astar, aud if thet logio'ol the: 
gniverse which lies at. the beats of the plan of natum. kes give 
man an attraction for the enjoyment of all the produstz of labrr, 

aush a9 good food, fins clothes, vomfortable homes, the find arts, 
eto., it must likewise have given him an attraction fer their pro- 

duction. Had nature intended that repulsion and constraiat 

phould reign in the material life of man, ahe would have mado his 

food disagreeable to the taste, so that he would eat with disgust. 

To be in keeping with such s discordant principle, the beautifal 

bine of the heavens, so grateful to the eye, should be changed to 

black, and the whole of our terrestrial existence be rendered sad 

and gloomy to be consistent with this repulsion for productive 

labor. In short, if repulsion existed normally in one great 

sphere of man’s activity, it should exist everywhere ; logically, 

it could only be a part of one universal principle: for— 


“* The very law that molds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its sonres, 
That law maintaina the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


Hence, I argued: If man enjoys material luxary ; if he gazes on 
the blue heavens with delight ; if the green fields and their fruits 
are @ pleasure to him,—it cannot be otherwise than that the 
material labor in which he engages to produce material good 
should also be attractive. The only question is to discover the 
true organization of those labors which will be adapted to his 
spiritual tastes, to the requirements of the senses, the intellect, 
and the moral sentiments. It is by acientific organization that 
this great result is to be brought about, by method and onder. 
and the proper adaptation of meana to ends. If our pleasurmyp, 
were carried on in the same way that our labors are, they ieee’ 
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would becomes repulsive. An Opera that should lest twelve or 
fourteen hours, ‘or # ball continued for an equal length of time, 
wuyald become in the end excessively tiresome and repulsive. Yet 

I it ig thua that manual labor is prosecuted all day leng in dirty, 
dreary workshops, or in lonesome fielde with acarcely a moment 
of respite that ie not stolen, and not a thought of comfort— 
scarcely of well-being. How could labor be otherwise than re- 
pulsive under such circumstances? And yet men believe this 

| state of things normal, and reconcile it with general principles 
by quoting the curse which, it is affirmed, was imposed on man 
for hia disobedience in the Garden of Eden. Labor, according 
to such reasoning, so far from being honorsble, is the disgrace- 
ful penalty of a curse imposed by the Almighty on His defense- 
Lesa creatures. 


Another declaration of Fourier’s which fixed my deep atten- 
tion was that regarding the forces of the human soul—the motors 
which impel man to action. These have always been regarded 
aa tending spontaneously to evil, to discord, to violence, eel fish- 
ness, and the thousand vices and crimes with which the worid 
is rife. Why is this? Fourier answers: because they are 
developed under the influence of a false social order ; under in- 
atitutions wholly unsuited to them. In this state of perversion 
or misdirection they can but act abnormally and produce 
the moral evils which reign in our society. Establish true 
social institutions—institutions in harmony with the lawe of 
organization in creation (and consequently in harmony with the 
spiritaal forces which are in harmony with that creation), and we 
hall nee them producing as high a degree of harmony aa they 
mow producs of discord. It is the constant violation and perver- 

A @fom tc which the social passions are subject in our present 
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societies which cause the moral discurds, the view, iiss! 3 
and the myried disorder to which they giv rise. 

Our great teachem of all: tmes—the theologison, ths pion, 
phers and the churshmon—connidering natal sociel instivations. 
as normal and permanent, have blamed not society, bat man, 
for the disordera thet reign end have reigned: hence the. 
moral theories which have flooded the world, undertaking to: 
adapt tha human soul to the shortsighted, arbitrary laws and) 
institutions of human invention, instead of seeking to compre- 
hend the constitation of that soul and to adapt the extemal 
environment to ita nature and requirements. Evan in the en- 
lightened present day, of which so much boast ie made, do 
thinkers perceive the falsenews of our social aystem—its non- 
adaptation to the principles of unity and harmony—to human 
-nature? Nol They believe, as men have al ways believed, that 
existing institutions are right and that the laws that govern 
human action are just: it is man alone who is vicious and “prone 
to evil as the sparks are to fly upward.” 

Nevertheless, a change is coming, and down-trodden hamanity 
will finally attain to the full stature of manhood. For thou- 
sands of years it was believed that the sun revolved aronnd the 
earth. Three centuries ago this error was exposed, to the great 
discomfiture of the Church; and for many yeara men denied 
the demonstrated fact; but it prevailed at last. So it will be in 
this modern controversy between society and man. It is now 
supposed that man must be subordinated to social institutions 
whatever they may be—and they are forever changing according: 
to the caprice, the calculation, or the entightanment of the body 
politic. Itisan error to be exploded. We mmst learn to: look; 
upon the psychical nature of man as a force, ar syaterm of forcam: 
requiring an external mechanism suited to it, We do-ngt gabe. 
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struct ateam-engines aovording to our fancies, but to sult the 
demands of the fores destined to act through them; we do not 
wake musical instruments in conformity with preconceived 
ideas of symmetry and beauty, but in strict harmony with their 
requirement. If those peychiea! forces which Fourier ealls pas 
sions produce all the discords of which scciety is the spectacle, 
it is no more their faalt than it would be that of the genius of 
a Beethoven producing only discord with a defective instrument 
or a badly trained orchesira. 

We sce the high degree of harmony of which the musical 
faculty is capable when properly developed and provided with 
fitting instruments. Why, asks Fourier, should not all the 
faculties of the soul be susceptible of harmony—even the moral 
faculties, love, atubition, etc.? The art and acience of music 
are but the external expression of the musical faculty; in like 
manner the institution and lawa of society should be the ex- 
ternal expression of the modes of action of the eoul. He then 
presents in glowing colors his conception of the norma! order 
of society perfectly adapted to the nature of man, wherein 
these psychical motors will evolve that complex and brilliant 
harmony which he calls “ Passional Harmony.” At the same 
time Fourier disclaims all reeort to personal fancies or pre- 
conceptions on this subject. There is, he affirms, a great law 
of distribution, order and harmony underlying the phenomena 
of the universe : it is this law which ia the model of all organiza- 
tion. It manifests itself externally in nature according to the 
‘various spheres in which ft governs. It is for the human mind 
to discover this law and take it as guide in the creation of the 

‘Thna, with the attrection of the human soul on the one hand 
(tbe expression of ite natura! modes of actions), and the organic 


law of creation, which hu calls. Fie Lew of the Serien-tmdbie 
other hand, Fourier elaborates s.naw order of aockity; = 

AIRS It is interesting to remark in this cannestion ‘hove emphuthe- 
= cag, Sy, he cones Srey menace eee In a lem 
pes pleces in his works he asserts that he gives no theory of Iieown: 

weate “ It is not by speculation and theorizing,” he says, “ the san ase 
to discover the normal organization of society: it is by goitig 
back to the eternal laws in nature. From the beginning: of his 
irs: of Sod we have had the artificial, speculative creations. of: man; 
hundreds of forms of social organization devised by heman 
reason ; and they have all alike beun capricions and fales. Let 
man now study the question from a scientific standpoint: if my 
plan is defeotive or false in details or as a whole, let theese in- 
terested in the welfare of mankind correct it by studying nsture’s 
laws and deducing from them the true plan of social organisa- 

tion.” 

These views of Fourier produced a great revolution in my 
mind. The darkness which had rested on human destiny was 
dissipated ; light began to shine in. In the application of law 
te the social organism I saw an invariable guide for the mind in 
the great work of social reconstruction; I sew a scientific oem 
tainty taking the place of all the blind, futile effora of human 
reason which had ao long failed in its legialative work. 

This was the first gleam of intellectual satisfaction which had 
come to me. 


~ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Is the month of May, 1682, I left Berlin for Paria, impatient 
to meet fhe great Fourier—this man who had given me a fimt 
glimpeo into human destinies, 

A circle of Fouriariats had already been formed, and a weekly 
paper started, called Za Réforme Industrielle. The office of 
the paper was at No. 5, Rue Joquelet. I found thare Jules Le 
Chevalier, who, on the disruption of the St. Simonian socisty 
which followed Barard’s death, had joined Fourier and his dis- 
ciplee, the two oldest of whom were Juste Muiron and Victor 
Considérant, Lechevalier informed me that Fourier was in the 
private office, and passed in before me to ask permission to 
introduce me, In another moment I was ushered into Fourier’s 
presence. 

I found a man about sixty years of age, of medium height, 
. alenderly built, though broad across the shoulders. Naturally, 
it was his face and head that fixed my attention; and to describe 
these in a few worda(I will say that he had much the physiog- 
nomy of Dantej It was more massive, with less of that Italian 
delicacy which we see in the poet; but there was a striking 
resemblance between Fourier’s face and a portrait of Dante I 
had seen in Italy, which had been discovered on # wall where it 
hed long been eonccaled under coats of plaster. Fourier had a 
large gray eye, the pupil of which was eo armel] that it seemed 
pmern pinpoink This gave grest intensity to his look. Tha 

‘ws wie intber aquilive, and the comers of the large month 


‘ 
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curved downward—the Hien moath. This, with 4 viromys Bite Bitte, 

_ chin, completed a fixed, abutract, setiled expression of conte 

{ nance. The head was remarkably round, almost a sphare;, tan 
teow large, slightly retreating, formed a regular arch. The 

' ensemble of the face expressed great intensity; and I may remerk 
here that during the subsequent three years of my association 
with Fourier I never saw him smile. He wae very resarved-In 
his conversation, scarcely ever spoke of his theory, and always 
avoided entering into explanations of its more ahetrase pari, 

' He would epeak at times of the practical theory—<hat relating to 
the organization of association; but he never entered into ax- 

_ planations regarding the laws of social organizations. I think 

‘he saw all these great laws in the abstract aa a vision, and be 

would not condescend to « familiar exposition of them adspted 

to the intelligencea around him. 

“There are the books,” he would say, “explanations gan be 
found there.” I remember asking him on one cocasion why he 
had not given solutions of some higher questions of « sosmio 
order. He anawared: “Les civilizés have their feet in the 
mud; they are not capable of understanding these higher doo- 
trines.” Still, there was no assumption whatever of superiority, 
not the slightest trace of vanity in his bearing; it was a simple 
reserve which rendered him unapproachable. Any familiar 
conversation with him was out of the question. I-saw him 
among his disciplea; I saw him at dinner-parties; I saw him st 
the saciety's celebrations, but never did I see that concentrated 
expression of the face change. I recall vividly the impresaion 
this great reserve made upon me the first time ¥ wet Bim, 
although he received me with 9 certain aflability, My inte 
duction as an American caused him to remark in his 

that he had met Americans st Marsailles in bie youth, ani 
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generally been impronsed with their inability to comprehend the 
matural goodness of man. “TI found your countrymen a rather 
superstitions people,” he said. 

Seeing this impenetrability of Fourier, and desiring very much 
to get.into intimate relations with him, 1 proposed that he should 
give me lessons on his theory—certain parta of which I had not 
fally comprehended from his works. To this he consented. 

Fourier was in very moderate circumstances: the fortune 
' which he had inherited when young was loet in the French 
Revolution, snd he had never had time, he aaid, to repair it. I 
took theaa lessons twice a week—in all twelve—at five france a 
lesson, I would apend with him an hour at a time, sometimes 
eaking questions, sometimes talking generally on problems of 
social science. Certain solutions which he gaye me I wrote 
down, but they were not much fuller or more complete than 
those contained in his works. I discovered later that his Theory 
of Laws had to be carefully and profoundly studied in order to 
penetrate to the bottom and understand it clearly. 

During these lessons, and in the conversations which often 
followed, there came up occasionally subjects of great interest, 
when Fourier would, as it were, lose himself in the brilliancy of 
hie imagination. 

Onoe our conversation one on the peters of the 

soul. Fonrier_was ate ‘ n se in 
and Matter ideas aa #45 80 ae isieds of our ae who are over 
a they have obtained of the material 
universe and its forces. He acoepted the great intuitions af 
humanity, aud among-them that of i imamoetality, thoagh Kis opm 
sent yori ontabainn different from those generally— 


iret teeett more os leas on ald theologica gegnk 


sent dpetstnens oT o bogh With, Ns betioved Sis pishas HEM she 


ease cee ae eae 
organization. He Delioved that arvund etwy globe Sherh-exlaie 
an stmosphere of forces~—forces a numerons aie yaclona as hee: 
the material elements of the uiivatse which chunistxg “hae 
revealed to us, He calls these forves “Armes.” Newyaroqail 
our globe is an aromal world, and when the physical body digs, 
the soul with its nervons bedy—its aromal body—passes thio 
this aroma! region, atd there lives 4 life of.» sineh higher oeder 
ta regards power and spiritual capacity in «ll diractions. On 
‘the earth the sou! is encased in a material envelope in order that 
it may live in and sot on matarial nature. Its function hare & 
to take charge of the terrestrial surface, of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom; to cultivate and embellish that surface; i 
develop those kingdoms, and, as final result, to estublish the 
reign of order and ‘harmony throughout nature. The soul being 
@ supreme force, 9 force feeling intuitivaly and comprehending 


all the harmonica of the universe, its earthly fonction is to q 
develop and perfect Nature, thus elevating her to anity with the 
principle of harmony in creation. When it passes away from a 


this earth into what may be called the dynamio world, it fulfills 
functions analogous to those executed here, bot of & radebh 
higher character. Fourier looked upon life here as man’s infe- 
rior state, and compared it sometimes to sleep. Death is an 
awakening] he would say. Ths form of the azemal body, 
according to him, is not at all the form of our earthly body 
which is strictly adapted to our earthly wants. In the atomal 
world, the form will be spherical. 

One of the arguments which Fourier offers in support of bin 
theory on the immortality of the soul is that, « Attractions pep 
proportional to Destinies." Wherever there SppOARh te per 
manent attraction in any species of aninwal—an, 
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is noemal, not the product of a perverted mode of life—that 
attraction is true and points to a profound truth. If the rein- 
dear in destined to live in the north amid the enows end ise, 
his attractiona are for that region. The stirattion of imamertal- 
ity, therefore, which hes existed in all time throughout the 
human race, was-s fundamental indication-to him of the truth 
of the injuition. Every attraction in man that is normal and 
original is an indication of his social function and destiny. 

Going beyond the sphere of this earth, Fourier described to 
me the destinies of the soul when it had left our globe com- 
pletely—that is, ita aromal sphere. “ The soul did not originate 
on this globe,” he said, “ it has had an existence through the past. 
If we call it into existence for the first time here, we are vety 
near thinking that it will end here. It has gone through a long 
saries of evolutions to arrive at ite present stage of develop- 
ment; and after leaving the aromal sphere of its own globe it 
passes through the planetary worlds of the solar system, going 
from plenet to planet in the ascending scale, and performing in. 
each the functions belonging to it. It thus pesses through a 
hierarchy of worlds, acquiring experience and power as it risea. 
When it has acquired all the experience possible on the planets 
of the solar ayatem, it then enters the sun, which is a magnificent 
solid body, surrounded by an atmosphere of light. The sun is 
inhabited like the planets, but it is a world of a far superior 
order. Here the sou! enters upon a still higher career; where 
all the faculties with which it is endowed are called into full 
play. Then, having gained all the experience and development 
that is possible in the center of its own system, it is promoted 
tothe rank of Citizen of the Universe, with the privilege of pas- 
ing from sun, to sun and visiting the infinite variety of worlds 
‘which the talascope reveals to us.” 
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The magnificenca. of Fuusian’s damfiptici ie tn0i di ing 


ee one fulfilling the high ae eae th te. 


the great hierarchy of worlds! “There are anna;”he = bir 
me, “the diameters of which dafy human calculation.” 

BIR Aa ec i a fea peo 

tion of souls, and of their intelligent cooperation in carrying. 

out the plan of universal onder. 

That which appealed most forcibly to my imagination in sll 
this splendor of description was the progressive development of 
souls on the planets of their own system and ita sun, followed 
by their promotion to the citizenship of the universe, with the 
power of traveling by aromai communication from sun to son, 
according to attraction. The sublime privilege of participating 
in the life of the universe; conscious of the Coemic Spiritual 
life ; conscious of an order reigning in it; conscious of ita vast 
association ; feeling ite divine life; living ite divine life—all of 
which are hidden to us in our present state of social ignorance 
and darkness on this earth—overwhelmed me. 

I have described this conversation very inadequately; bat I 
went out from the presence of Fourier so deeply impressed with 
his magnificent vision, that life on earth seamed to me utterly 
empty. For days after I was possessed with the strongest 
desire to get away from this world and to be able by some means 
to participate in that grand, Cosmic life. In crossing the streets, 
I hardly took the trouble to kesp from under the fest of tha 
horses : it seemed to me of little consequence should I be ren 
over, 80 absorbed was I in my desire to get to those grander 
spheres. After a while the impression wore off, and I came. 


back to my normal, matter-of-fact conditions but that experi, 


ence enabled me to conceive tha religioug oxattations 6 
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past, where s fervent faith had revealed the glories of tha 
spiritual vision, 

I will speak briefly of the influances which led Fourier to con- 
ctive the necessity of an integral, social reform. He began his 
business experience in his father’s counting-house where he had 
occasion to remark many of the characteristics of trade. Per- 
sonal attraction would have led him to the career of an engineer, 
but he had yialded to his father’a wish and devoted himself to 
‘ gommerce. He was fimt engaged ina large estabdlishmant in 
the city of Lyons; from there he entered s shippmg-house at 
Marseilles. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, when provisions were 
getting acarce, this house had monopolized the rice of that city 
and hidden it away ; but while awaiting a rise in price it rotted 
on its hands. Had the starving population been aware of the 
fact, they would naturally have sacked the warehouse. Upon 
Fourier fell the sharge of throwing this rotten food of a starving 
population, secretly, by night, into the dock. His commercial 
career brought continually to his notice the frauds, monopolies, 
adulterations, dishonest schemes and tricks of commerce ; till, 
finally, he took such an intense hatred of this false business 
world that he began speculating on a means for its reform. His 
speculations led him to see the necessity of some form of associ- 
ative action in the operations of purchases and sales. The idea 
of industrial association wae thus presented to his mind—the 
initial step in the great system finally elaborated. 

On the death of his father he invested his fortune in colonial 
products and went back to Lyons. When that city was besieged 
by the republican army, hie goods were confiscated and he waa 
drafted into the army; becoming thus a witness of, as well 
as a sufferer in, the terribio drama of the French Revolv- 
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victims. 
The contemplation of this great erent, tall. ons pigeitie 
excesses, impressed him profomidiy with the sudica! falgeneatoot 
qur civilization. Hither a malignant power guvemed this anrth 
ci scosalicdi Ol estes veel keceansion ned edge - 
the true social order! ‘This rection Sed: heim to set ap oye “ 
egainst the ovil that reigns on the carth, the Cosmic Wadem : 
which pught to reign; and he -begea to question whether it-was 
want of genins on the pext of man to discover the principles of & 
true social order, or whether there was no wisdom in the tniverse ae 
applicable to hnman sosiety. a. 
Such were the main points in Fourier’s reasoning. He told 
mse himself, that when he became convinced that the only msans 
of attaining a normal social organization was by the association 
of human beings in their labors and interests, he was overpowered 
by the difficulties that confronted him. Imbued with the pre- " 
vailing prejudices regarding the incompatibility of individaal 
characters and reasoning upon the acoepted theory that the pas- 
sions tended to conflict and discord, the first idea preseating 
itself waa, that beings brought into associative relations would 
be in perpetual antagonism, owing to diversities of character. 
He then set to work to ascertain whether there might not be 
some means of harmonizing the characters of men; whether, in 
® word, there was a law of passional harmony. He began this 
investigation, he told me, in 1798, and labored atit intermittently 
for six years. At last he discovered, as he believed, and em he 
hea set forth in his worka, the law which governs the actinua of 
the human passions, their development and their, play in sanity! 
Ts inshisjla we ofthe, Beshon tar Epo Decion| ol, Genera aes: 
rivalized and interlaced.” Theses ara his tecbulcal. eq 
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The jaw in that which undorlics all distribution, co-ordination, 
and arrangement in the universe ao far as the creations on the corth 
revert the law, and so far as it ie revealed in the classifications dée- 
covered by man ; especially in wusic, the only one of the arte yet 
fully developed. } 

Tt is of course impossible to enter into any adequate descrip- 
tien of the law here. It would require a treatise. I will 
meraly add that when the varieties of any whole (the notes af 
music, the colors of the prism, the varieties of an animal species), 
are to be co-ordinated and arranged s0 as to co-operate harmoni- 
ously or hold in classification their proper position and relation, 
it is the law of the Series of Groups which we find at the basis: 
itis the law of universal equation and equilibrium; the law 
governing the adjustment of parts, co as to produce order snd 
tnity inthe whole—the phenomena of which it underlies. 

Contrasting the conflict between beings in human society with 
the erder which reigns in the universe, Fourier laid down the 
principle that if attraction governs in the latter it should algo 
govern in the former; that instead of resorting to restraint, 
Tepreesion, and suppression to compel the passions to adapt them- 
selves to existing institutions, the institution should be adapted 
to them so as to afford every facility for their development and 
normal action. He proclaimed Attraction, then, as the law 
governing the universe, and demanded its application to human 
society. With this he banishes the vast machinery of reproasion 
hoth physical and spiritual: the soaffolda and prisons as well as the 
hells and the purgatories, and establishes in their stead an ordar 
adapted to the real nature of man—to the development of those 
forcee in the soul which shall lead him to obey spontaneously 
the principles of justice, dignity, moral grandeur, devotion, 
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The disciples of Fourier, as I have said, commenced a gen- 
eral exposition of his ideas through a weekly paper, La Réforme 
Industrielle. Later on a wealthy Englishman. Arthur Young, 
who had been converted to Fourier’s doctrines through the read- 
ing of his works, made to the society the munificent gift of 
400,000 francs. With this sum a daily paper was started— 
La Démocratie Pacifique, which continued advocating and 
spreading the doctrine of social reorganization until 1852, when, 
under the Napoleonic régime, it was suppressed. This paper 
continued, in a sense, the great work commenced by the St. 
Simonians; although the Fourierists abstained from all theoriz- 
ing on the subject of religion or on minor changes in social in- 
stitutions. Its great object was the organization of the collect- 
ive life of man on strictly scientific principles. 

I remained some time in Paris studying the various parts of 
Fourier’s theory, and discussing with his disciples the principles 
of their application. Certain parts appeared to me extravagant, 
and I combated them at the time with a good deal of enerpy; 
though with Fourier there was no questioning—he entered into 
no controversies. As I had freer access to him during my lesson- 
hours than was usual ordinarily, some of his disciples, I re- 
member, wished me to obtain for them information on ccrtain 
points concerning the Law of the Series; but I never had much 
success. He said to me one day: “ People want solutions on 
these grand questions, I will not give them! Let them organize 
& practical association first, then all these things will be shown 
to them.” He was the least of a personal propagandist of any 
man I ever met. 

I was troubled at that time by many things in Fourier which 
T did not understand and could not accept, but I came finally to 
separate his doctrines into two distinct parts : his personal intu- 
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itiane and speculations, and his deductions from the Law of 
the Serise—for Fourier’s fertile mind was full of the strangest 
fancies, the most far-fetched conceptions on every conceivable 
subject in the universe. There was no sphere into which he did 
not enter, and ofttimes with results as astonishing as they are 
striking in their logical appeals to the reader's common sense. 
More poetic prose I have never read. On the other hand, never 


hae an author so irresistibly excited my laughter. I remember 


Teading his first work, The Four Movements, one day while 
traveling in a stage-coach ; it produced such an effect, such par- 
oxysms of laughter, that I had to put my head out of the coach~ 
window that my feliow-travelers might not notice my excite- 
ment. 

Those were happy days,—days of faith and of enthusiasm, 
when material obstacles were but straws to be blown to the winds 
before the vebemence of youth under the inspiration of a grand 
idea! J remember Considérant rushing into the office one day,— 
@ red fez cap, which I had given him to wear to a masked ball a 
few days before, on his head,—and throwing down upon the sofa 
a bag of money: “ There,” he exclaimed, “is enough to go on 
with for some time yet! In twenty years we shall be in Con- 
stantinople!” Fourier’s idea was that Constantinople would 
ultimately become the capital of the globe. 
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is the apring of 1884 I retarned to the United States and te 
my native villages. But few changes had taken place dasing: 
my aix years’absence. There was no change im the spixit of the 
people : everything moved on in that dwarf-hke way character: 
istic of & small town. The first and most singular impression: 
that I experienced was that all the buildings, public and private, 
had dwindled in size. The old mill and the court-house, for- 
merly possessing for me such ampie proportions, now assumed an 
air of insignificance incomprehensible: I could not understand 
how I had made such a mistake regarding their sive earlier in life, 

I bad now completed the first cycle in my mental devalop- 
ment, which I may sum up finally. The first fact in thie cyclo 
was the intuition of the boy of fifteen that the individual formed 
one with his race; that humanity was a collective whole, which 
whole had some great work to do, in which the individual should 
participate, and that his highest duty was te All his place in the 
ranks of the great hierarchy. The second fact’wsa the convie- 
tion of the emptiness of the highest philosophical speeulation of 
theage. The third was the importance of woman in the social 
world, her immense influence on the development of man, and 
through him on the development of the entire social system. 
Combined with this was the conception of the real character of 
Meee Horebonchamoanle taer ringer? 
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societies; an. analysis of the civilizations of Europe and America, 
with the simple system of the Indian and the barbaric system of 
the Turks, led me to distinguish between the greateogial organ- 
iama a2 a whole and one of its branches—the political—and to 
see how little the politieal organization, alone, could affect the 
practical and general life of a people living in these different 
civilizations ; to see that the political system was, so to speak, 
a drees over the body sovial, and that the dress could not effect 
‘the health or disease of this body. I saw disease—that is, false 
organization——everywhere. I saw republican vesimenta, mon- 
archical vestments, despotic vestments, or, as among the Indians, 
nakedness (for they have, so to speak, no political system thrown 
over their diseased or imperfect social bodies). I saw that, ao far 
from being cured, the evils were but slightly alleviated by the 
character of the vestments. The fifth was my discovery of the 
great creation of Fourier: his conception of a new social order, 
in which the practical interests and relations of men should be 
organized on principles of justice and equity; in other words, 
on those laws of order which reign in all realms of creation: 
when the passions, normally developed, acting freely according 
to their inherent natare, shail guide man to good and result 
in social harmony. In Fourier’s theory I found a hypothesis 
which explained what I had been seeking to discover,—a just 
and wise organization of human society. 

Here ended the firet oycle in my intuitional researches, and 
the effort of my conscious reason to explain them. 

Y returned to America with my health considerably impeired. 
I wae in a etate of great nervous prostration, attributable prob- 
ably to mental labors out of proportion to my age; also, in a 
Gogzee, I think, to the atmosphere of Kurope, less oxygenined 
thin thes which I had been accustomed toin my native land, It 
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required four years for me to recuperate sufleieity taxbieghle- 
to undertake the work J hed.at heart, namely, tbe preeudieigoe 
to the American people of those principles of social zeargubyittioh’ 
with which Thad myself become imbaed. Meanwhile, however; 
I apread the ideas incidentally as far.as was possible + I talked to. 
everybody I met abovit them, but I wrote nothing of importance 
until 1888. 

At this time the great controversy in relation to the Bank of 
the United States was going on. The Demooratic party wanted 
to restrict our paper currency and replace it by a epesic currenay. 
I was led to investigate the question by hearing it covstantly 
discossed, and in 1885 I read Gouge’s book on Banking, an 
ample treatment of the question from the Democratic point of 
yiew. Having read thie work and followed the general disous- 
gions in the press, I came to the conclusion, after a certain 
amount of reflection, that specie currency, gold and silver, was 


an artificial and false currency; that, it had been employed a 
by man asa necessity in the early stages of society because he 
did not know how to discover a true currency, and had been ( 
continued from the influence which social habits exercise on 


men. I conceived then what I believed to be a general prinai- 
ple governing man’s social action. Nature furnishes him with 
certain primitive instrumentalities which he uses in the begin- 
ning of his social career: she gives him, for instance, the horee, 
the camel, the ox, as carriers ; his function is, by his own reasen, 
by his genius, to create the locomotive, and to replace the rude 
roadway of instinct, which is the simple leveling of the earth, 
by the railway. Instinct suggests the simple needle; genins 
invents the sewing-machine. The hourg!ass is the preeursor-6f 
the chronometer; a log, hollowed out into a canoe, ia the pew - 
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ing & unitary representative of wealth, that is, a representative 
' sign that would stand for all the products of labor, took by in- 
atinct the metals that were the rarestand the most valuable, and 
the quantities of which could not easily be increased ; and so 
atrong has been the influence of habit and of prejudice in favor 
of these so-called precions metals, together with the abnees 
which arose with the first efforts to establish a paper currency— 
& currency ereated by the haman mind—that men have continued 
the use of gold and silver. I saw that a currency should be 
created which would truly represent the products of labor—- 
man’s only teal wealth. Place a man, I reasoned, on a desert 
island where there are none of the products of labor, neither 
food nor shelter; then suppose a shipwreck to have thrown 
barrela of gold and silver at his feet: would these precious 
metals have any more value for him than the pebbles on the 
shore? Of what value could they be where there were no pro- 
ducts for which they could be exchanged? Whereas, if the 
island were & ecene of labor and production, plenty of means of 
exchange could be discovered, notwithstanding the total absence 
of gold and silver. 

I then set to work elaborating a plan for the creation of a 
currency that should fairly represent the products of industry 
and the labors of men: a currency that shoulfl be created by 
the state in a way to withdraw it from the monopoly of the 
banking classes and uaurers, placing it at the command of the 
real interests of the country. 

Happening to be at Hamburg, New York, one night, at the 
houses of « gentleman whom I had interested in the subject, we 
decided to call a meeting to discuss the currency question, The 
mooting was called and I got up and explained my views as 
dlearly a4 I could, éndeavoring to show the svils.of the prevail- 
° 
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ing system and the nead of .chaige. Winns Shed tla & 
lawyer of Buffalo, a Mr. Tillinghast, jumped. ap aad tegha. 
denounsing meas en immoralimn. “ You listen $o tia sey. 
said he. “ Why, Mr. Brisbane is building a theater'in Buffalo’ 
he is an irreligions, immoral man.” J admitted the charge, of 
coume, bat added that ip made no difference what f was a3. 4 
man, tha sixaple question now before the mecting was currency. 
Finally, the question being put, whether the ideas presented by 
me were acceptable, the aflixmative vote was unabimoas, 

In the spring of 1836 I called another meeting among the. 
farmers of a neighboring town. At this meeting we got up @ 
petition to tha New York Legislature, and I went to Albany 
and presented it. It was treated with indifference—es a vision- 
ary scheme—and no action was taken on it. In all of that legis- 
lative body I gained but a single convert—a senator, whose name 
I forget, considered, I am glad to say, one of the ablest men in 
the State. I was surprised that such a body of men could not 
comprehend a principle which to me waa selfevident, and that 
the monopoly of the currency by 6 class (the bankers) shoutd: 
be so unquestioningly permitted. I saw that they had it in 
their power either to give or to withhold credit, and that. they 
really controlled the means by which all exchange of products 
took place ; that they could produce not only disorders in the 
system of industrial circulation, but that alec, in what is called 
legal usury a8 well as illegal usury, they levied a prodigious tay 
on the industry of the nation. Seeing that my currency theary 
produced no effect, I left it aside aa a mare detail in the grab 
work of social reconstruction. I continued, howeves, to wake 
on the subject from time to time in the newspapers, and finally) .., 
in 1860, published « pamphlet in which I explained or tponeype = 
quite elaborately. oad 
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To uhow the difficulty with which this money question & 

grasped, I will say that I gave a copy of my pamphlet to a 
banker of Buffalo, a Mr. Spaulding, who became one of the 
framera of the Greenback system soon after the breaking out of 
the civil war. The naxt time we met he remarked: “I have 
found some good things in your pamphlet.” Some months later 
I met him a second time. “I have read your pamphlet again," 
he said, “and I find many points of interest which would sux 
prise people if they would study the question carefully.” I met. 
him again later on, when he returned to the subject saying: “I 
have read your pamphiet a third time. I anderstand it now; 
but there are not five men in Buffalo who would comprehend 
it.” This Dlustrates how difficult it is to get people to under 
stand an idea outside of the beaten track of popular opinion. 

At length came our civil war. The necessities of government 
Jed to the abolition of all the State banks, and to the creation 
of a currency by the United States, which national currency was 
furnished to the banks, started anew on the deposit of United 
States bonds. No interest was charged by the government on 
the currency thus loaned; on the contrary, it paid interest on 
its bonds to those banks which pledged them aa collateral 
security. This waa a measure introduced by Secretary Chase 
to induce s more ready purchase of the government bonds and 
to give them a higher value in the market, thus te secure to the 
nation the pecuniary means of prosecuting the war. It was an 
spproach to the currency which I had proposed: it was made of 
paper, not. of gold or silver, and its basis was the bonds of the 
United States—whieh bonds were secured by the entire prop- 
erty of the nation. Heace it was not the inherent value of tro 
metals which constituted the guarantee of this new currency, 
but the bonds of the United Stutes—the property-wealth of the 
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mation. Had one more step been taken, any urigifiel Sing well. 
have received haif its solution. Had the goverment losncd:its: 
money direct to the people, to any and every eltixe who would - 
deposit the bonds of the nation as & sscurity, instead of limiting | 
ita loan to the banks (who in turn leat to the people at o high. 
rate of interest) the United States would poasem to-day a very. 
fair monetary syatem. But in our societion of clase legislation, 
of monopolies and privileges, such a great step sould not. be 
taken; for men never take great steps unleas pushed to tham 
by dire necessity. 

However, the conception of loaning money direct to the 
people, instead of allowing the banks to act as intermediaries, 
began gradually to dawn on the minds of many individuals, and 
the Greenback party was formed. It affirmed the principle 
that political justice and equity required the govarnment to loan 
its currency direct to the people on the deposit of government 
bonds. 

My original conception was that the state should organize 
vast dépdts for the reception of all the staple products of the 
country,—its grain, cotton, wool, etc. all articles of a non- 
perishable character,—and take the warehousing syatem ont of 
the hands of individuals, who inflict on tha producing classea 
such a vast amount of imposition; such as rating of inferior 
quality first-class articles, charging high storage, eto. I pro- 
posed that the state should itself become the intermediary 
between the producer and the consumer. The farmer would 
deposit his grain and take a certificate based on the yalue of the 
product stored ; this certificate would become, in « sense, money, 
since, being issued under the sanction and guarantee of the: 
state, it would represent what money should represent—the 
product of labor, rather than the intrinsia value of two matale, 
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or their artificial value based on their general acceptance aa 
& circulating medium. If the monetary character of gold and 
silver should be abolished, these metals would probably {all to 
half their present valoe. Suppose, for instance, that the Banks 
of England and France were suddenly to throw their hundreds of 
millions on the market: what would be the real manufacturing 
value of all this “ precious ” metal for plate, jewelry, etc.? The 
delusions of our political economists with regard to gold and 
silver are a hnmiliating proof of the want of a fundamental 
analysis of a very simple problem. 

I have already said that I published articles on the subject in 
various papers, among others in the New York Tribune. I tried 
hard to convert Greeley to the idea of s new currency, and that 
long befora the institution of the Greenback system. My 
efforts, however, were vain; I could make no impression on his 
practical mind. Gold and silver were the deitiea of commerce 
and exchange; or, aa Theodore Parker once defined them from 
his pulpit (reproving the selfishness of business men who upheld 
slavery in the name of the commercial prosperity of the cqun- 
try), “ The golden eagle, the silver dollar, and the copper cent 
are God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost!” 

I must say, however, that a complete revolution on the cur 
renoy question took place in Greeley's mind a few months before 
his death. Somebody, it seems, whose authority had weight, 
explained to him the principle of loaning direct to the people, 
and by his influence convinced Greeley of ita practicability. He 
wrote three articles on the subject, at short intervals, in the 
Tribune, and those articles gave the first impetus to the forma- 
tion of the Greanback party. 


CHAPTER IX. 


As soon as I was able to take up my chief work, the propage- 
tion of social ideas, I undertook ta form a group of workers in 
this field. By 18891 had enlisted quite s number of earnest 
adherents. We organized a society, and I began lecturing in 
New York and Philadelphia or wherever an interest in the sub- 
ject called me. 1 rented s large room on Broadway near Canal 
Street, which was our organized center, and where we had con- 
stant lectures and discussions, drawing together men of reform 
ideas and some radicals from among tha political parties. 

About this time I published my first volume, entitled “ Bris- 
bane on Association.” This book led to the first great step toward 
the spread of Fourier’s theory in the United States. I engaged 
Parke Benjamin to look over the proofeheeta—he being a prac- 
tical journalist of wide experience—and requested him to in- 
dicate to me anything which he thought would be particularly 
out of tone with the general views of the public. 

Talking over the subject together one day, and of the prob- 
able effect of the book on the public, he suddenly exclaimed : 
« There is Horace Greeley, just damned fool enough to believe 
such nonsense.” “Who is Greeley?” I asked. “Oh, ho's a, 
young man upstairs, editing the New Yorker.” 

I took pyro ener my arm and off I went after Gresley... 
As 1 sateped bin 3 ‘ey “Ta this Mr. Greeley?” Fedoad : 
pes tats ec ee : sae in 300 to cond.” “Td b hese 
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thet I can now,” he replied, *I am very besy.” “I with yoo 
would," I urged, “if you will, J will leave it.” “Well,” he 
eaid,“ I am going to Boston tonight, and Tl) taks {t along; 
perhape I'll find time.” 

Gresisy took the book with him and read it, and when heeame 
back he was an enthusiastic believer in Industrial Association. 
He cuw the practical side of the question and remarked often 
that it waes-industrial association, with its economies, its order, 
the proper adaptation of the various functions to the capacities 
and talents of those engaged in labor, which offered the tens 
solution of tha labor question. It is only thus, he would exclaim, 
that the miseries and sufferings of the lower classes can be alle- 
viated. A familiar argument of Greeley’s was: “ Here is a woman 
whe does not know how to keep house, but can do something 
elss very well; let us organize a system of living that will dis- 
pense with the labors of four-fifths of the women now engaged 

in the kitchen ; let us enable those who have no teste for cook- 
ing, or no aptitude that way, to find occupation in other branches 
of industry.” Inshort, Greeley was deeply interested in the idea 
of spreading before the people s plan of industria] association. He 
at once offered to open to me his weekly paper, stating that he 
intended soon to establish a daily which he would also open to 
the exposition of the ideas. We got out the prospectus of 
a weekly to be devoted expressly to Association; we issued a 
circular as a specimen number and sent it all over the country. 

The Future was the name of this paper, and I ran it, if I 

remember rightly, about two months; when, finding its circula- 
tion restricted, and Greeley having started his daily, the Tribune, 
I let it drop and mode arrangements with him for a daily column 
in Iie paper: The Tribune had great success, and through it I 
sigread, the ideas troadcast over the whole country, gaining a 
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great number of adherenta amang oattain claasae: fest asian. 
the working classes, especially the inersem. 

There was st this tine great depression in the commercial aga. 
industrial affairs of the country. It waa a period of very hard 
times; one of those crises which have so. often taken place 
in the United States through over-epeculation, over-eradit, and. 
artificial gtimulants to schemes and enterprises. This financial 
state waa well caloulated to awaken the poor farmers to the 
hardships of their condition and to lead them to catch eagerly 
at any scheme for their relicf. 

I had also attracted what may be called the visionary class: 
men that were riding hobbies; men seeking, through a dim in- 
tuition of the ideal, for something new. Finally, I gained a lim- 
ited number of adherents among the really superior minds of 
the country—minds able to break through the limitations of 
habit, of the mere external observation of facta on the surface 
of things, the principles of which are accepted from youth, and 
unquestioned because of the want of sufficient analytic thought 
to penetrate into the falseness of what oxista, and rise te the 
conception of the new. I gained a few such minds in all parts 
of the country. 

While thus engaged on the Tribune, 8 journalist friend, John 
Moore, had started a small daily which he called the Chronicle, 
hoping to make it succeed by a ayatem of cheap advertising. I 
went into his office in Nassau Street one day, andsaid: “ Moore, 
I will undertake the editorship of your paper if you will give 
me a city editor to manage the minor news department.” Those 
were the days when s mall staff could manage a daily papers. 
now it talers an army. My propcsitien was agreed to, and J 
zepeke go See £ -had w isiead, Osborne demerits. okies. 
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paper, and in four months ran it up to a ciroulation of 4,000, 
which was considered at that time « great success. , We adyo- 
cated new ideas of all kinds: on railroad building, on commercial 
operations in various parta of the country, especially in the 
South. We touched on all the current questions of the day, 
including the currency question,and now and then launched 
‘out into religions questions. 

Although the paper had nots large cirpulation, copies reached 
“all parts of the country. We aronsed the attention of the South 
by proposing a plan of commercial emancipation from the North, 
and the organization of a direct trade between the southern cities 
and Europe—eapecially for their cotton. We also excited a 
good deal of interest among certain railroad companies, whose 
roads had been stopped by the hard times, by suggesting a 


_ peheme which we claimed would enable them to obtain the 


means necessary to carry through their projects; we attacked 
the banking system; we showed up the frauds, the overreach- 
ing, the lying and cheating, the adulterations and the monopolies 
of commeres, But our criticisms on religion were cautious: I 
held that it was not worth while to excite religious antipathies 
to the idea of an industrial reform. The great point to be 
gained was the organization of society on @ true, practical basis. 
I saw that when once the material operations and relationa of 
men were properly organized, opinions would modify themselves 
by the influence of a new life and a higher education. 

We wore of course not long in getting into controversies with 
the editors of the contemporaneous press, who fell upon us with 
merciless criticiam. That, of course, enabled us to pitch into, 
. criticise and ridicale them; which we did with a real zest. I¢ 
waa thia editorial crose-firing which obtained for us some of our 
important allies in the press itzelf, as, for instance, Parke Godwin. 
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' Jn my enthusiasm, aad. in tho hope thet «blow oy 
struck that would open man’s mdnda to the eplereg pean 
izing labor om © wniveroal eosle, X ensitiptied ‘te: mile: df” 
publicstion : I wrote twice a week in s radical domooratis pape 
called the Pletetan ; I had control of a monthly magsaine allad, 
I think, the Democrat (published by John O'Sullivan), in, wiiah 
I wrote from time to time, and I wrote cocasionally fom tbe: 
Dial, published by Ememon and his friends. 

Thos was kept up a series of publications in varions dixeo 
tions—my sole aid in this work being Macdaniel; and the 
impreasion that was made led me to anticipate happy resaita. 


Arrived at this stage in my recital; having presented the 
means I employed in spreading the theory of Association, I eit 
now state the general feeling or intuition which animated me 
in all this work; that is, the real object I had in view. <A great 
vision floated before my mind: it was the universal association 
of humanity on this earth, I saw humanity united in a great 
wlhole—united in all the detaila of ita material life: anity of 
language ; unity in the means of communication; unity iz all 
its enterprises, in its weights and measures, in ita carrency ; 
concert and combination everywhere. I saw this associative 
humanity working with order, with concert, to realize some 
great purpose. I had a vivid conception of a great function as 
the destiny of this humanity ; I saw the association of our gioha 
and the humanities upon it with the Cosmic Whole to which. 
they belong; I felt an intuitive pride in the great hnman race 
ed an eeliire jo mereiiise0:eeabiiios to bea relates 
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‘on for partial reform, like temperance and abolition, seemed 
to be fragmentary and secondary; the policies, the onnflicta of 
parties for merely personal ends, for money or for honors, 
seemed positively vile and degrading. 

Far away in the distant future I saw a globe resplendently 
eultivated and embellished, transformed into the grandest and 
most beautiful work of art by the combined efforts of all 
humanity. I saw upon it a race developed, perfected by the 

continued influence, generation after generation, of true social 
institutions; a humanity worthy of that Cosamio Soul of whieh 
I instinctively felt it to be a part. I saw this resplendent 
humanity acting upon our globe: its reason, ita spirit, its 
thought; I saw humanity itself operating in such order and 
harmony #s to render it one; I saw it applying the same laws 
‘which govern the universe to ita own life, and thus living 
under @ cosmic or divine order. I saw it a child of God, a god 
itself upon its planet; and the old intuition which had led me 
+o combat the cold atheism of my father, when I told him 
that there was something in the universe beyond our compre- 
hension, was now becoming clearer. I saw on our globe, as or 
all the globes, these divine humanities carrying out in detail 
the incomprehensible harmonies of the universe. 

But these intuitions and visions were for myself; I said noth- 
ing to the public about them.* When I advocated Association 
aa @ practical measure, when I showed that labor could be 


# Alihongh I feel that I must Jet this paragraph atand just as it was uttered, 
it Is not without & personal protest. I cannot imagine Mr. Brishane touching 
tipon a subject ao near his heart without presenting {ta ideal sida I never 
heard him baudis any subject from the platform in any other way, It is easy 
to.conmeive that his uttayznces fell far chort of the picture in hia own mint, 
and that be himself imagined his presentations extremely tame and practical; 
‘op it ta hard to believe thas snch oe cer ae eosa—{R B.] 
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digniGed and rendered attractive, whoa T prosalied 4 itn 
the pecuniary and the material advantages af senpdliniied/I ‘>, 
aimed to keep in unity with the state of public fealiag: all E 
carefully avoided launching into those universal conegplsens, : 
whieh I kaew would pam for visionary if not for positive: 
insanity. I thus, in my platform utterances, limited myssit 
to what I comsidered practical and comprebansible, avoiding 
religious controversies, and attacking no institution of a pandy 
moral order. I said nothing about marriage; nothing aliout 
the selfish spolistions of the rich; I avoided all appeale to chess 
prejudices; I kept within the circle of what seemed to me the 
pivot of all ulterior success, violating none of what I may call 
the abstract, ideal prejudices of men. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this precaution, the preas aud many 
of the clergy sniffed the danger: they perceived that domestic 
association would greatly change the relations of men and 
women—that it would free woman from the domestic drudgery 
and despotism to which she is now subjected. They felt, too, 
that the idea of attraction was directly opposed to the spirit of 
their theology, which looks upon man as a fallen and sinfal 
creature, to be kept in order by constraint and the fear of fature 
punishment ; and they saw that their system of suppression and : 
repression was thus made to appear a positive inversion of the 
Cosmic truth. 

As a natural consequence I was a subject of coustant attack 
by the papers of the city, especially the Courier and Enowirer, ot 
the head of which was James Watson Webb. This gentioman, 
it must be admitted, respected bet indifferently himself the. 
moral presepts of society, yet he held me up aa the soprp.” 
aaa kinds of immoralities; the adyooute of die: - 
be that would lead to the degradation of the race, Banneth/ 
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baiting Greeley, took every ccoasion to attack the doctrines in 
order to throw obloquy on the editor of the Tribune. Other 
papers joined in, and goon I found myself in a conflict that 
threatened to jeopardize the movement itself. ‘The doctrines of 
Association were treated aa atheistic, immoral, tending to break 
up the family ; as communistic doctrines, destroying individual 
property ; as doctrines sinking the individusl in the mass, and 
establishing » ayatem of prosaic monasticiem. The charges fell 
' thicker and faster, the most sbeard and the most contradictory, 
until finally I found myself in worse than a forest of hornets’ 
nests. 

Knowing all these editors personally, and in my simplicity 
believing their attacks to be actuated by honest convictions 
through ignorance of the system, I would call upon them and 
endeavor to present the subject in its true light, supposing that 
they required only to aee the benefit and practical. truth of the 
theories to accept them, What, then, would be my surprise on 
the following morning to see the doctrines of Asebciation and 
their presumable results the subject of a renewed—even more 
furious—onslaught. 

Gradually I came to be considered as an atheist, an advocate 
of theories subversive of all morality; as a fomenter of war 
between classes, and what not. No colors were too black in 
which to paint my character. For a while I endeavored to de- 
fend myself, but the attacks were so varied, the blows came 
from so many quarters at once, that I soon felt the impossibility 
of meeting them, and gave it up. Bowing to the necessity of 
things, I accepted the reputation thus made for me. 


I have spoken of tha means at my command for the propaga- 
tion of theas ideas: meetings were frequently held, especially in 
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the interior af the countzy, whare a gprs, gad, ci an 


The motives sctuating thoes intarseted fn the ieorrermg a 
various ; some were attracted. by the prospect of improving the. 
personal cirommatances—from the desire to escape from a nartiys . 
monotonous sphere of toil in which the spirit was sunk. amid'the 
material cares of an unorganized syatem of labor. Others ween. 
governed by ideas alone; they entered the field from a pogvie~. 
tion of the necessity of a new and higher order af society, amd. 
from a sentiment of aversion for the evila which the falaeness ‘of 
our civilization entailed on mankind. Others, again, were dix. 
posed to regard associative life as favorable to the exereiae of 
their own peculiar tendencies or ideas of personal liberty. ‘Fhwus- 
were brought together individuals of various spiritual complex- 
ions, all united in the one desire of the practical realization of 
the doctrines of Association. The difficulties of such an under- 
taking did not present themselves by the side of the ideal con- 
ception, and so great was the enthusiasm for an experiment, that 
organizations sprang up in different States under more or less 
imperfect, conditions, both material and spiritual. There were 
in all about forty of these little triala made. 

I was quite unprepared for this phase of the movement, for [ 
had contemplated years of patient, careful propagation before 
the means of s single Association could be obtained. I felt that 
it would require a large amount of capital, and a thorough knowl: . 
edge of the science of organization, to ensure success. I felt, toa. 
my own practical incapacity in so great an undertaking, and 
advised the most methodical preperation in advance. But the 
different groups formed over the country were impatient: the 
principles seemed to them plain and easy, and, in spite of.semmuige > 
strance, they formed their little Associations. 
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They pomessed, none of them, either adaquate capital or 
adeqiiate number; they did not take time, even, to perfact 
the material part of their organization—to put up buildings, to 
soquirs the elements of an industrial system, eto. The reaalt 
was: men and women brought together ander very imperfect 
conditions; diversities of opinion and the discords consequent 
thereon were soon engendered and these little Associations, after 
running through a brief existence, came to an inglorious and. 


' The members separated, each going back to the isolated life from. 


which he came. Metaphorically speaking, they were the notes. 
of a gocia] harmony relegated anew to an individual existence— 
hence beyond the possibility of discord; as in the distinct and 
separate touches of musical notes—there could be no diasonance, 
neither could there be any harmony. The Association which 
lasted ‘the longest was the North American Phalanx, located near 
Red Bank, N. J. It was organized by eome gentlemen in Albany 
with more capital, on « larger scale, and, also, perhaps, with more 
practical ability than any of the others. It lived about twelve 
years, from 1843 to 1855, when a combination of adverse circum- 
stances—among others a large fire—brought it to a close. 

From my own personal observation I will say that although 
the life of this little Association was far superior to that of the 
isolated household among the industrial classes, it was still 
without ideality ; its organization was oxtremely incomplete. It 
was associative life, in its simple degreea possessing few charms 
other than social intercourse; it was 4 life of calm well-being, 
not one of enthusiastic action, and the faculties of the soul found 
there no adequate field. Although material causes led to ite 
faitnre, I doubt whether it would have survived any length of 
time even had: material prosperity continned. Towards the lest, 


the: imagination of many of its mombers. began to plstare the 
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tive life of the individual in civilization. 

‘This shows clearly that unless. nasociative life in-ccangloksiyrs 
orgunized, so that all the dentiments and fasuttias of the etgs, 
find their normal developmeat and action therein, it cannot pial, | 
In fact, it will be discovered one of these days that, acoonting to: 
a law which governs the spiritual or passional natare of gaat, 
there must either be the complex harmony of a. perfest oxgesitm: 
tion, with a high order of spiritual activity, or man most remain! 
in his little isolated, individual state. 

Before the Associations which grew out of the propaga 
tion of Fourier’s ideas began to spring up, there had bees 
organized, five miles from Boston, 2 little community of men 
and women known sa Brook Farm. It had its origiu in the 
conception of certain persons who had taken up and transfused 
into our intellectual atmosphere the philosophy of the Germans, 
with certain ideal conceptions of life then abroad in the world. 
Associated with these ideas were other traina of thought then 

‘current in New England: Unitarianiem, the temperance agita- 
tion, and the dawning idea of the abolition of slavery. Ont of 
the whole progressive and reform movement of New England, 
poetic, philosophical, and speculative, had come the idea of a 
new social life which should combine intercourse with natare 
and productive labor with the tdeal. \It was felt that a purely 
intellectual and scientific life was incomplete—onesided; and 
that it should be combined with the practical or industrial reali- 
ties of the world. Brook Farm was founded under the impuleé. 
of this intuition of man’s true social state and hia deptiny, . 

George Ripley, a young Unitarian minister, took the initiatives 

bought a tract of land some five miles from Boston, upon whtdt- 
were several buildings, and with a few friende who. 
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sonyictions—Hawthorne, Dans, George W. Curtis, John S. 
Dwight, and othars of like intellectoal stamp—ondertock to 
orgsuize associative life. Ripley gave up his church in Boaton, 
and, amid adverse circumstances, with scarcely any pecaniary 
means, devoted himself to the founding of this association; his 
co-laborem being in part those who shared his high convictions, 
and in part pamons belonging to the industrial classes whom 
he hed gained to his ideas. 

In studying the social evolution of the past, we observe that 
the different systems of society which have been established, 
from the earliest Egyptians down to the present day, have been 
founded by instinct, or, to use a higher term, by the intuition of 
the leading minds among whom such systema have been evolved. 
It was the priesthood of the primitive Egyptians who founded 
the first stable society that grew up on the banks of the Nile. 
Their creation was the outgrowth of the intuition of order and 
combination among men; of the necessity of general rules of 
government; and it was those intuitions, combined with exter- 
nal, material circumstances, which determined the form of that 
society. All through history we find that instinctual social 
organization haa been the general law, yet we find some excep- 
tiona. There have been societies founded upon @ priori caloula- 
tion, upon the conception of a social order through which 
certain definite ends were to be attained, and where the institu- 
tions were shaped with such ends in view. We may call theas 
independent societies. The earliest, or at least the moat 
renowned of these societies of d priori calculation, was ancient 
Sparta, which was organized with a view to training its citizens 
to a life then conceived to be of the highest social utility—a life 
af stern duty, of military discipline, fitting them to maintain 
order within. and to protect themse! yes from aggression from with- 
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out. As an instante'’of the infiupane of antifcial inhale 

fiona worked aut by thé ressotting of 4 fonnder with adadiiin’ 
end in view, the Spartas ongenitation le ne sion aise nerd 

remarkable in history. 

Plato's Republic was theoretically the first exainyla of the, 
conception of a social order so planued ax to mest the requiie- 
ments of a noble social life and of human elevation, bub ‘the 
Republic was never realized. We find scattered all dhrowgh 
history instances of d@ priort conceptions ‘of social organization 
—calculations of the human mind—established on smal! ail 
fragmentary scalea; and coming down to our own times we 
meet with fresh efforts in the same line. There are the 
Shakers, of English origin; there are certain German societies 
which came to America and organized communities on the Ohio 
river—the Rappites and others; the. community of Oneida is an 
example of like nature. Each one has had its pivotel idea—the 
controlling motive out of which the organization sprang, and 
each one haa been distinct in its character. 

Brook Farm belonga to this category; but the_d priori con- 
ception which gave birth to Brook Farm was the moet ideal of 
them all. Itsprang from the Transcendental movement in New 
England; under which philosophical influence the idea of 6 
new social life waa conceived, new principles were set 
and noble efforta to embody them practically were made. 

Brook Farm was @ limited though generous effort to 

a new social order. Its organization was based on some very 
general and simple conceptions or intuitions, not clearly ala» 
orated, and without that definite form which comes from carved: 
analytic thought. ahs 

When Fourter’s ideas began to be propagated, they aatiaaadl 
the attention of the Brock Farmer, and gredualty’ shy | a 
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ers saw in Fourier’a theory clear and definite principles of 
Organization. After a time they accepted those ideas, and 
& correspondence was opened between George Ripley and the 
friends of the new movement in New York. It was finally 
decided to introduce into the Boston community certain 
principles of Fourier. Several of the New York propagandists 
went to Brook Farm and joined the association, infusing into it 
fresh life and spirit. Lectures were given in Boston on Fourier 
and his social principles, in which Ripley, Dwight, Dana, the 
younger Channing, and others took part. The talent of these 
mep, with their knowledge of tha intellectual development of 
the past, and with-all reigning theories and ideas, enabled them 
to present Fourierism with breadth and elevation. And a deep 
impression was produced. 

I will say s word regarding the social life at Brook Farum. 
Although the people there were poor, the association possessing 
but few resources, and having been started with scarcely any 
capital, there was nevertheless, in its constant intercourse of a 
social and intellectual character, a distinctive feature which gave 
te the place great charm. It was an object of much outside 
interest, and was frequently visited by strangers of distinction, 
aa well as those who might be called its friends—Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, the Channings, and like kindred spirits. In 
this manner ite social life was continually varied. Then, too, 
festive gatherings were of frequent occurrence. For instance, a 
collection would be taken up to defray the expenses of an even- 
ing’a entertainment. The large dining hall, turned into a salon, 
would ba ornamented with flowers; there would be music and 
conversation to begin with; and then a simple repast, spread 
upon the long table with as much variety as the society could 
afterd (never any wine), would prepare the way for the specches 
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that followed froth the leading memibers:or gona isk td 
experienwe of oratory. There were propounded theories phate 
were presented ideas and conesptions far. shove dary ty ab 
in our legisletive halls, or in the most gifted gethorings of aur" 
civilization, I remember one occasion when addreseg of % 
particularly interesting character had been made, that foward. 
the close of the evening Ripley obearved to me: “What-% 
cathedrel of mind!” 

After some years of existence, Brook Farm came to an and. 
It broke up like all the other little associations thet had been 
established, and much for the same reasons, Poverty and fire, 
it ia true, were the direst causes of ite dissolution, but the fun+ 
damental cause was deeper. [The organization wae not adapted 
to the natural and manifold wants of its members: the legiti- 
mate aspirations and ambitions of the individual found there no 
satisfying field of action. Like all the associative efforta of that 
time, it had been established without science, and without the 
moeans of applying principles concretely ; and it wae inevitable, 
finally, that individual members, perceiving that there existed 
outside of their little community a field of action more in har 
mony with personal requirements and ambitions, ehould. tes tarn 
their backs on the ideals of youth to mingle again with the ou ® gut 
side world in broader and more complex spheres of action, . 

When I saw all these little aseociations disbanding, one efter 
another, I was deeply impressed with the evil of a too hasty 
propaganda, and with the entire want of preparation in the meq: 
who undertook to realize the ideas thus repidly. I folt-aleo my 
own responsibility in the matter, although T had taker no 
direct part in the organization of any of them. Had ¥ ‘teen 


oe San os eaprigionind = news iB 
: meme <" fh p fot sed ap one ee bs ' 


soa apie originator and manager of one of this, ty 
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CHAPTER X. ; 


In the winter of 1842 I had occasion to visit Washington, and 
to meet some of the prominent men of that time. A few words 
regarding these men may not ba irrelevant in connection with 
the events that are passing at the present day. 

Among my letters of introduction was one to John C. Calhoun, 
then United States Senator. I presented it one evening and 
was received with all the courtesy of a Southern gentleman ; 
but I soon felt that I inspired in my host no particular interest. 
Desirous, nevertheless, of having some conversation with this 
leading Southern spirit on subjects then agitating the public 
mind, I managed in the course of a few remarks to speak of the 
orators of Europe; observing that I had met no man there wha 
imapressed me as possessing a high degree of eloquence; and 
adding that during my stay in Washington I should take occa 
sion to visit the Senate Chamber and hear our statesmen. This 
remark touched a chord of ambition in the breast of the distin- 
gtished Senator, and as I arose to take leave he urged me to 
remain, saying that he would like to talk with me. I noticed 
thst ho dismissed his other puesta as rapidly as possible, and as 
soon as we were alone he returned to the subject of social pro- 
gress, on which I had already said a word or two. In the course 
of our conversation I incidentally remarked that I had uo faith 
in the efficacy of mere politisal institutions to effect an amelio 
gation in the condition of the masses of mankind; that the 
social organization was the real body, and the political system 


but the dress thrown over it. ¥ spoke slightingly, with: i deg? 
tain contempt, of the petty political agitations going on, is the. 
United States, and of the caliber of the men sogaged in them. 
This was another thrust at the ambition of = man whose whole 
son] was in the political movement of the time: T had opened a 
train of thought which excited him atrongly. While wa wer tally 
ing, Mason, later the rebel emissary, came in, and Hunterof Vix 
ginia. They were among the leading epirita of the South in up- 

holding ita slave policy and political power, of which party Cel 
houn was the acknowledged chief; he it was who directed the. 
party movementa and:-whose counsels were implicitly followed. Tf 
arose again to leave, but he motioned me to keep myseat. Ina 

short time he had finished his business with these visitors and 

they left. We then entared into a conversation which developed 

rapidly into a regular discusaion : the whole subject of the fnnc- 

tion of government, ita relation to the industriel interests of a 

nation, and its influence in shaping the course and social pro- 

gress of that nation, waa taken up. The discussion became so 

animated that it lasted until after midnight, and when I finally 

took leave, Calhoun said: “Come in to-morrow evening, Mr. 

Brisbane, and we will continue the subject.” 

And this he said for six consecutive evenings. The result of 
our discussions was that we got involved in a heated and pro- 
tracted controversy over the functions of government; the gov- 
ernments of the past, the nature of the American government 
and its defects in his opinion; the slave-holding democracy of 
the South, and the free competitive anarchical labor of the 
North ; or, in other words, the relation between capitalists owns 
ing the laborer, and capitalists owning the instrumente of prne- 
duction, and through them the time and productive energy xf. 
the labones. : 
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Having at my tongue's end the varioug theories of govern- 
ment irom Aristotle down to Hegel and the French thinkers, 
democraticaad monarchical, I could discuss these questions with 
Calhoun in a manner certainly new in his experience ; at every 
point he made I was able on some side to contradict him. Here 
was & man advancing in years, accustomed to the highest defer- 
euce, and holding himself with that dignity which a conscious- 
ness of accepted intellectual superiority gives: before him was 
‘ @ young man who looked a good deal younger than he really 
was, yet from the first evening we stood on a footing of equality. 
Our controversy continued the week through, lasting to a late 
hour each night. He explained to me his political opinions, 
and expreased a deep apprehension of evil in the future in view 
of the course of political and social events. He wholly disap- 
proved the theory of majority, forinstance. “ The system of col- 
lective majorities,” he said, * giving one thousand control over 
nine hundred and ninety-nine who dissented, is wrong!” He 
explained the necessity of a division in all the departments of 
the economic and political life of a nation, and of withdrawing 
minorities from the tyranny of majorities. (Thisis an intricate 
subject which has been discussed in France.) 

Another point on which he frequently touched was slavery. 
*T am not an advocate of slavery,” he would say to me ; “ people 
charge me with being an upholder and advocate of this institu- 
tion; I care nothing about slavery, it is an entirely secondary 
question with me. In three hundred years’ time there will not 
be @ negro on the face of the globe. As the Indian is now re- 
treating before our civilization, so the negro will gradually be 
eliminated and his place be taken by a higher and more intelli- 
gant race: it ia only a queation of time. I advocate slavery in 
the South because it is a guarantee of stability. The men who 
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direct the industry and the politital: aifatre ofthis BARN esq: 
the laborer ; there is consequently 10 conflict between sie Mirah 
tors and the producing masses. The Istter know helt pias 
and remain in it; they do not interfere with the' eathority a 

acknowledged leaders. Society is moving on to @ differtnt. 
state of things from what now exists, no doutt, bet it must 
move slowly, cautiously, otherwise great disroptions will take 
place, and periods of anarchy follcw which will merely proteset. 
progress. In the North you are running intoanarchy. Demo 
racy is with you s dissolving principle. There is conflict be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer, between the meh who rule 
and the massea who follow; with us, the capitalist owns the 
laborer, and his interest is that the laborer be wall taken care of. 
In the North, the capitalist owns the instruments of labor, and be 
seeks to draw out of labor all the profits, leaving the laborer to 
shift for himself in age and disease. This can only engendar 
antagonism ; the result will be hostility and conflict, ending in 
civil war, and the North may fall into a state of social diseolu- 
tion. Our system of the South,” he aaid, “is a connterpolse to 
this, and for that reason I wish to maintain it eo aa to bridge 
over the dangerous period, and enable the nation to arrives 
quietly, by careful study and experiment, at a higher social atate. 
Look at China, for instance; I do not extol that mation, bat it 
offers us hints, to a certain extent an example. ft is careful, 
stable, slow in its movements; we are disposed to be tod 
rapid.” 

These discussions on political subjects were exhaasting, and. 
the divergence between us became greater snd greater. On the: 
evening before the lsat, I urged that it was useless to disousy:. 
secondary questions; that unless we took up the supreiie quai 
tion, the synthesis on which all the eect onset wee He 


r 
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arrive at any correct conclusions ; eo it was agreed that on the 
following evening we would take up the question of the destiny 
of man and of his fonction on the earth: each one to present his 
personal solution of the problam. 

Calhoun presented his view of the subject first; brieify 
somned up it was as follows: “We are living in a world of 
incohersnee and adverse circamuwtances, a world belittling to 
man; a world of conflicts, poverty and misery; and in this state 


‘of social imperfection, the true course for the individual is to 


maintain himself in a position of dignity and uprightuees, and 
to exercise his influence, as far as capacity will permit, in direct- 
ing the political and social movement in such 3 way that order 
taay be secured and the greatest national good attained.” 
When Mr, Calhoun bad finished his presentation, I remarked 
that this was the old Calvinist theory, and a theory which had 
been advanced from the earliest ages. I thought the time had 
some for something new. I then presented my theory, namely: 
that man is the overseer of his globe; the developer and 
organizer of nature and of his social institutions; man, the 
Thought, the Reason of nature, stands at the head of all the 
creations on the earth, and should realize here the reign of order 
and harmony; that humanity has not accomplished its destiny 
until every human being is elevated to a state of intelligence 
and happiness and put in a position to aid in this great work. 
Thus even to the last we failed to approach each other in 
ideas, and I, becoming tired of the discussion, inclined to let it 
drop. So I left Mr. Calhoun Saturday night, not to return. 
Chancing in the Capitol the following Monday, I saw Mr. 
Calhoun spproaching, and, fearing the consequence of an 
encounter, I stepped behind a column to let him pass unseen ; 
but I was uot quick enongh. Following me up, he began again. 


‘The great problem af sociel progresa interested hint deepige x 
could not give up the discussion nor conk! hs relingpiah ‘his. 
own fixed ideas. ‘ 

Calhoun was of Irish descent, which explains in part his wiry 
temperament and his intellectual intensity. He waa tall. and 
slender, with the most powerful eye I ever saw; it wee the aye 
of a wolf in the intellectual sphere seeking rnvenously todsvont 
or destroy every idea opposed to his own. The prominent nes 
and firm chin gavea strong physiognomical foundation to this 
powerful eye, but the forehead was not large. 

I may now say that the prophecy of Calhoun regarding the 
dissolving movement of the great democracy of the North is 
being verified by the Socialist movement of to-day. What he 
foresaw then is coming about; labor and capital are arrayed 
againat each other, and a battle is imminent which will shake 
society to its very foundation and in the end destroy the old 
economic system, causing a reconstruction on new principles. 
Calhoun looked forward to this social conflict with fear, but it 
will turn out to be a beneficent necessity ; for if men have not 
the intelligence and philanthropy to establish justice on the 
earth, then it must come through blind intuition, through any 
means by which it can be accomplished—even revolutionary. 

I had some discussions with Caleb Cushing also, a man then 
noted in the political world on social questions. He was a 
virtuoso in politics and social institutions; praised by this one 
and that one, and made much of in certain circlea where political 
and abolitionist controversies were going on. 

I met Webster but once. Daniel Webster was the finest—I 
will not say the handsomest, but the grandest looking maa I 
ever met, In his face there was an intellectnal massiveneas,a 
grandeur of proportions that waa remarkable. The adsziration 
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and respect he commanded was supreme; and yet in anslyzing 
his intellectual achievements one finds in them scarcaly any- 
thing except fine presentations of old ideas. In my opinion he 
wes a man without real originality ; there was some great power 
there, but it was uot a power which led into new fields of 
thought. It was an elephantine power that dealt grandly with 
things as they were, but which neither penetrated below in 
analysis nor soared above in synthesis. The most poetic thing 
‘ he ever gaid, perhapa, was when, in referring to England's 
greatness, he speaks of her as “‘a power which has dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and military 
posta, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keep- 
ing company with the hours, circles the earth with one contin- 
uous and unbroken strain of the martial airsof England.” And 
aven in this the idea was not original. 

Since Calhoun, there has been only one other among our states- 
men who has seemed to express an idea above the general cur' 
rent of opinion. This was Grant in his second insugural 
when, after speaking of commerce, education, and the rapid 
transit of thought as factors in progress, tending to strengthen 
and enlighten government, he said: ‘Rather do I believe 
that our Great Maker is preparing the world in his good time 
to become one nation, speaking one language, and when armies 
and navies will be no longer required.” 

Among other distinguished men whom I met during this, my 
firat visit to Washington, were Clay, Douglas, Seward, and 
Benton. 

Clay was a man of bigh moral character, but he entered into 
ho investigation of abstract principles; he was a persistent 
advocate of the protection of home industry, and, by adhering 
ptrongly to the principles be jet down in defense of what was 
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ealted “the Amorican systert:” he doubtlans sevured to dimatigie 
its present high place in the indnsteial world. I ono Hated? 

to a conversation between him and Stephen A. Doaghe on the 

subject. Douglas was @ coareé, thiekdet man; firm, tight, 
obetinate in character; and although possussing tnquestionabie 

intellectual ability, his battle was ueverthelees for party views 

and personal ambition. 

Seward was a man of clear mind and serene sentiment; he 
moved among his fellows with the gentleness of s zephyr, gain» 
ing the kind esteem of every one. He had many clear and even 
high views, but his leading idea was utilitarianism, and thaé 
kept him on a level with the spirit and questions of the day. 

I saw Benton but fora moment. When on my introduction 
it was explained that I was advocating principles of social reor- 
ganization, he took no pains to conceal his more than indiffar 
ence, not failing to improve the first opportunity to turn away 
from me. It was evident that water had been sprinkled on a 
hydrophobic spirit. He waa a man of an immense passion of 
personality, which had been highly developed by his feuds in the 
Western country ; feuds in which men had been killed, and he 
himself had run many risks. His inflexible, determined charac- 
ter, and his clear insight into a certain range of questions, ren 
dered him a personage of wide influence, but hie dogmatism of 
opinion beat that of even old Caivin himself, 


My frequent visits to Boston brought me in relation with 
some of the distinguished spirita there; such as Phillips, Gardi- 
son, Emerson. 

In his spiritual constitution Wendell Phillips was the most 
rounded, equilibriated, and delicate of souls, with a high sexes 
of moral justine. He wan u finished orator, of great grmoe welt 
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unity in manner, but he waa not a powerful man; I have heard 
him and Fred Douglas address the same meeting; when the 
impaseianed eloquence of the one threw the polished rhetoric of 
the other completely in the shade. One felt in the colored man 
less elevation of tone, but a soul vehement and burning in its 
sphere. 

The eloquence of Garrison was always incisive and to the 


_ point ; it was the denunciation of wrong and all associated with 


it. Iremember on one occasion that a Presbyterian from the 


~ South who had undertaken to defend slavery on the ground of 


Biblical authority was followed by Garrison, who, looking down 
on him from the rostrum, cried out: “ Sir, you are not a man, 
you are a devill” Those were earnest times, when men spoke 
from the deepest feelings of the soul; there were none of the 
conyventionalities of our political meetings of to-day, where an 
indifferent, lifeless ambition prompta men to speak. 

Garrison was a little prosaic ; that is, his speeches were so aim- 
ple and direct that there was not much room for embellishment: 
he was a man of the most simple, unflinching plainness, the brave 
defender of moral right and equity. I used to eay to him: 
“ Mr. Garrison, we have alaves in our kitchens, in our mines, 
and in our manufactories. What are we going to do for these 
slaves? The rich are living by their sweat and toil; our great 
capitalists here see young girls, descendants in some degree, 
perhaps, of their own ancestors, working fourteen hours a day 
amid the din of machinery and the cotton filaments of a great 
manufactory where I would not stay for one hundred dollars an 
hour!” But what I said produced but little effect; his mind 
‘was too mach engrossed in the vital question of the hour. He 
would reply. “ Yes, it is very bad, it ie horrible! That will be 
the next question that will come up.” No man, however, ever 
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spoke more generously, more detewninedly,“tor the elevation’ 
of a crushed race. For him, the slavery of the negro was 
the supreme sin of our age, the euprame-plece of tarpitads in 

Garrison had a fine lustrons eye; the forces back of ita deop 
expression were those of human rights and butman justice; his 
philanthropy might be called cosmic, for it was directed to the 
elevation of a race in the name of the unity of humanity with 
God, and of the brotherhood of man. Fourier says that each of 
the four cardinal passions or spixitual forces are suscaptible of 
development in a scale of ascending varieties. Friendship, for 
instance, may be divided into a scale or gamut like sound, be- 
ginning with Do, individual friendship, and passing ap through 
the intermediate degrees until itreaches the octave; which note 
Fourier describes aa the love of beings we have never seen and 
with whom we have no personal relation. He cites, as an illus- 
tration of this supreme note in friendship, the history of certain 
orders of monks in the Middle Ages, who traveled over Europe 
to obtain funds to liberate enslaved Christians among the Alge- 
rines and other barbarians on the northern coast of Africs. 
According to this analysis, William Lloyd Garrison would rep- 
resent “ Si,” tending to this comprehensive or universal phi- 
lanthropy.* 


* The remarka on Emerson and other Boston notables which I had planed 
to get, wers never made, That partienlar morning’s talk was enddanly fntet. 
rupted on reaching Emerson, and J forgot the next day to take up the threml of 
the broken recital.—[R. B.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Unosx the impression produced by the failure of all these 
practical efforts toward sdoial reorganization, I resolved to go 
back to Paris and there study the voluminous manuzcripts left by 
Fourier. (Fourier died on the 15th of October, 1887.) I wished 
also to take up another study to which I had given insufficient 
attention—music. It is a fact, though perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated, that man has realized harmony in but one department of 
his mental activity,—the musical. He has discovered the science 
which governs musica! harmony, and has acquired the art of 
producing it; he has thus both the science and the art,—that 
which exists in no otherdepartment. He has not yet discovered, 
for instance, the lawa which govern in the realm of geometrical 
harmony ; consequently his creations in architecture and sculpt- 
ure are purely the expression of the intuition. Fine effects are 
produced by this means, the result of superior individual intui- 
tion, bus they are produced without any knowledge of the lawa 
underlying them. As to any idea of discovering the general 
laws of the universe, it is not even entertained. Our solar sys- 
tem ia a magnificent expression of certain laws of cosmic har- 
mony, but men do not yet dream that there is an organic harmony 
nnderlying this planetary distribution; in the animal kingdom 
we have classifications where we distinguish claasea, orders, 
genera, species, and varieties; but we have no idea of a vast 
natural harmony underlying this immense evolution—an organio 
harmony in nature expressing ae much « plan and order in 
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Natore's distribution as that which reigns in the dinttbution af . 


‘sounds in a complex musical harmony. 

I went to Paria to study musical harmony, to arrive. at ben 
comprehension of how the mind marshals sounds; distributes, 
co-ordinates, arranges, combines, and systematizes them: organ 
izes them, I may say (taking organization in its broadest sense}, 
s0 aa to evolve the beautiful musical pera which we posses, 
and the only one wa posness. 

I had alao another object in view. Having come to consider 
humanity as still young on its planet—but an infant yet in its 
social life-—I felt that the evils from which it suffered were due 
to this early transitional age; a condition which accounted for 
ita difficulty in discovering and establishing those social institn- 
tions which should govern its normal, mature life. I wished to 
enter into this subject more profoundly, and to see what relation 
there existed between the social development of humanity and 
the physical development of the individual, To this end i 
undertook the study of embryology. 

My instruction in masic waa in the school of Galin-Parie- 
Chevé, a schoo] which has donea great work during this century 


for the popularization of the musical art by a simple method of 


notation now known as “ Chevé’s Method.” I was broughé into 
contact with these professors through the Fourierists, who by 
this time had a flourishing center at the office of the Démo- 
cratie Pacifique, where the members of the circle often met. 
Madame Naninue Chevé, who at that time represented the.achool, 
was a remarkable woman ; she had made such a patient analysis 
of all the conditions of musical melody and harmony (aided, it 
is true, by the long preceding studies of her father), that she had 
reduced the laws of harmony to a comparatively simple coda. 


Her husband, a most devoted man, aided her in this work, aad. 


aT aia aiaiats seas. 


—- -< 
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alzo supervised the public instruction of the method. I may 
add parenthetically that this method of musical notation was 
invented by Jean Jacques Rousseau. : 

My study of music continued some six months. I took three 
leasons # day: one with Madame Cheyé, who taught me the 
theory of harmony ; one in the public class with Monsieur Chev6, 
and a private one with him in the practical execution of the art. 
Gradually I got an insight into what music really is; I saw the 
laws which govern the combination of sounds called the theory 
or science of music; I saw the material conditions necessary to 
the evolution of that harmony—the instruments ; and I saw the 
art requisite—the technique of its production. In this last, 
however, I never attained any proficiency: Madame Chevé paid 
me the compliment to say that I had the worst musical ear she 
had ever met, with the exception of that of a Russian. 

I took up embryology with a professor at the Keole de Méde- 
cine, where there wag a large collection of wax figures repre- 
senting embryonic evolution in all its phases; not only in man, 
bat in many of the lower animals as well. 

Brown-Séquard also helped to initiate me into the mysteries 
of embryology. His dissecting-room was generally a museum 
of anatomical specimens in every fractional aspect and in all 
stages of decomposition: the stench there would often be so 
powerful that I could only stand it for a brief period at a time; 
but that distinguished scientist seemed never conscious of any- 
thing outside of the supreme interest of his profession: personal 
comfort and esthetic considerations were alike ignored by the 
raan in the idea that absorbed the savant. 

Under the direction of these professors I acquired a general 
knowledge of this great process in nature, the principles under 
lying it, and some of the lawa governing in its realm. 
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This process of embsyonio evolution aflets nis oi moma 
which to stady all departments of creation. ‘Thef of ts 3 aN 
vidasl man or the animal ie but an abridgment of a giguntio 
system of evolotion; and the lawa which govern in. the devalop- 
ment of the parta govern in the development of the great 
Whole. It offers also, without doubt, a model of the evolation 
of the planetary world; and when the human mind shall rise 
to the application of laws to phenomena which lie beyond the 
reach of observation, it will penetrate mysteries of such char- 
acter now hidden from it. 

However, my main object in returning to Enrope was the 
manuscripta of Fourier. The two volumes of which I bava 
already spoken aa having been received in Berlin, and which 
were published in 1822, were but the precursors of a larger work 
which was to follow, and in which Fourier intended to explain 
fully his entire system, termed by him the Theory of Univeraal 
Unity, But the very indifferent reception which was accorded 
the first publication deterred him from carrying out his original 
plan, and his manuscripte at that time were atill unpublished. 
These voluminous manuscripts would have made, I should aay, 
five or six octavo volumes of 500 pages each. They, with other 
mementos of Fourier, were eacredly kept in a room by them- 
selves at the office of the Démocratie Pacifique. Considérant. 
gave me the key to this roam, and allowed me to take posses- 
sion. I entered it with a sentiment of deep veneration together 
with the keenest intellectual curiosity. In Fourier'’s unpub 
lished manuscripts I hoped to find new treasures, new solutions 
that would enable me to penetrate the mystery of cortaizr’ 
problems just then beginning to occupy my attention. I qom: 
sequently went through them all with scrupalons care; may, 
of them I had copied and bound in volumes. 


ce 
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Y recall the great pleasure I experienced in returning to this 
seene of my early studies. It was a compound joy. Here were 
my old friends with their daily paper well organized, and with 
converts gained to the school in ali parts of the country. Then 
the old haunts of Paris, the cafés and the restaurants which I 
used to frequent, seemed to offer a fresh charm. I went to the 
Opera; I looked again on grand old Nétre Dame ; I roamed 
through the familiar streets. Everywhere the scenes proented 
to me called up impressions of a youthful past. A thousand 
pleasant memories floated around me, and the spirit, vibrating 
to this touch of old associations, created an ideal mystic kind of 
atmosphere that possessed an inexpressible charm. 


Although much absorbed with my various atudies and literary 
labors, I had still some time to give to social intercourse. 

Eugéne Sue was then at the height of his reputation, and he 
interested me particularly from the fact that Fourier’s ideas had 
strongly influenced him in his late works. Les Myetérea de 
Paris had already appeared, and Le Juif Errant was under way. 
Laverdant, one of the editors of the Démocratie Pacifique, knew 
Sue very well: he had given him Fourier’s works, recommend- 
ing especially certain parte—those bearing on the life and auf- 
ferings of certain classes in society as being peculiarly adapted 
to his genre of social study. Sue remarked to me that he had 
been greatly impreased by the reading of Fourier's works, and 
that they had influenced him in his descriptions of character and 
social conditions. In his later novels he became still more pro- 
pounced in hia views on society and his descriptions of a new 
social order; so much so that his books were looked apon sa 
advocates of social reconstmction. Eugéne Sue was a man of 
medium height and full habit. The moststriking feature of his 
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face wes his large black oye: eras re oye. DRONE: 
great complexity of power; it wae aluo a gentis. eye, exprboring’ y 
in ita friendly glance sll the kindness that was in his .chapanter: 
Great amiability and generosity of sentiment made Bue a social, 
favorite. He also offered something of an exception in the world 
of the literati as a man of wealth; still, although surrounded 
with a certain degree of refined luxury, there was nothing about 
him in the least ostentatious. A single peculiarity in hia im 
terior fixed my attention: it was the reign of red in his library. 
The walls, the drapery st the windows, the furniture, even to the 
binding of the books, all,—ali were of the most brilliant red. I 
was struck with this as symbolic of the spirit that dwelt there; 

I felt that there must be some analogy between the ruling pas- 
sion in him and this ruling color in nature. 

Sue was an indefatigable laborer; and he paid the penalty af 
prolonged mental application by a form of dyspepsia which caused 
him a good deal of suffering. He died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-six. I imagine that he worked with a good 
deal of difficulty ; for his works were written over many timee, 
and his proof-sheets would often be returned so changed and 
re-written that it was necessary to set the matter all up anew. 
“The Wandering Jew,” for instance, waa published in America 
almost simultaneously with its appearance in France, but the 
form of the story in the two countries was very different. I 
bought the story of Véron, the editor of Le Constitutionnel, wharé 
it first appeared as a fewilleton,—the same aa the “ Mysteries 
of Paris ” had appeared in Le Journal dea Débats. When this last 
came out it was 80 popular that people blocked the streets about 
the office of the paper toget it. The “ Mysteries of Paris” haying 
proved such a success, Mr. Winchester, the enterprising editor 
of the New World, commiesioned me to buy the advancesheata * 
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of “ The Wandering Jew,” for which I paid Véron 4,000 franca, 
He gave me the proof-sheets of the atory before they had been 
sabmitted to the disfiguring manipulations of the author; hence 
the difference in the two publications. Véron himself paid 100,- 
000 francs for the work. It was one of his great journalistic 
coupe. 

Balzac physically, as wel) as mentally, waa the very opposite 
of Sue. There comes up before me a picture of this short, 
awkward little man in his nankeen trousers and black eoat. The 
sharp outlines of his bronzed face, with its rather severe, rigid 
expression, contrasted strangely with the flexible, brilliant style 
that emanated from his peu. It shows, perhaps, that the ox- 
ternal appearance may not infrequently be at variance with the 
spirit operating within; 4 man of great intuition and imagina- 
tion may be so abeorbed internally that he has no force left 
to impart to the body a flexibility of action corresponding to 
the spirit. 

Was this the case with Balzac 7? 

Scrstton teeoMontral lieht exciting « good deal of interest at 
that time, “though of quite a different atamp, was the Abbé de 
Lamennais, a celebrated writer on theology, originally a Catho- 
lio priest, and a most fervent defender of the Church both from 
historic and philosophic points of view. He had sought to 
show the great mission which the Church had fulfilled—ita his 
torical value and the important part it was destined to play in 
the future; but his youthful endeavor to serve the Church in 
this higher intellectual capacity had displeased the Pope and 
his conclave at Rome. The writings of the fervent abbé were 
suppressed: Becoming disgusted with the persecution of his 
superior, he suddenly made volte.face / left the Catholic Church, 
aod Began gradually & most violent onslaught upon ber 
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He had now become convinved shat ae infineice wae os. feit” 
cioua to the true spirit of progress as ho had before helieredia. 
beneficent, and under the dominion of his new convictlom ‘leg; 
wrote his celebrated book, Lee Paroles dun Croyant, o oxktfonl: 
allegory on the kings and pricets, ‘showing up the benighting in 
fluence they exetvised upon the masses of mankind. This book. 
had an immense success, selling by the handreds of thonaands, and 
setting the whole religious world in a state of frenzy. His book 
Zes Peuples (the victims of priestoraft and royalty) was is 
much the same vein and was hailed with similar enthnsissm, 

When I met the abbé he was worn out, and yet his age wes 
only a little above sixty. A life of intense study and intel- 
lectual combat had completely exhausted his nervous system. 
The last time I saw him he endeavored to explain to me his 
views on Righta and Duties, an analysis requiring some intel- 
lectual effort, and several times during the exposition he sank 
back to rest; it was only with difficulty that he spoke con- 
tinuously. His apartment was then in the Palaie-Royal, over 
looking the classic old garden which has been the scene of such 
varied and tragic political history. I recall his thin, sallow faces 
as he reclined ‘in his big arm-chair by the window. Except in 
the very sharp, brilliant eye, it gave but little external evidance 
of the lion’s soul within, which had been so grandly aroused by 
the thunders from Rome. 

It was in 1844 that I met Count Valewski, son of Napoleon 
by a Polish countess, Véron gave me a letter to him requesting 
him to introduce me to Mademoiselle Rachel, whose feyorite he 
was at that time. His full, round, jovial face with ite sparkling 
eye hut little resembled that of his father; but he was a brilliant 
fellow, a Franco Polish personality of considerable natural ability, 
with a good deal of that kind of talent which the scheming: 
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frivolity of a great city develops. Nor did he scrapie to live at 
the expense of the calebrated actress, who supplied him with the 
means which his rank required. At the coup d'état of 1851, 
Vulewski followed the fortunes of his cousin and was at once 
promoted to high position ; he married a Russian princess worth 
tnillions, was appointed ambassador to London, and came up to 
the front ranks of advancament with all the adventurers of 
_ his time. 

Poor Rachel! how the palpitating stream of life has closed 
over her! and yet she was the greatest tragédienne France has yet 
produced. Her face comes up before me now as I last saw her 
in the office of Le Conetitutionne! in 1848—that familiar Bohe- 
mian rendezvous both literary and artistic. I see her sitting in 
a retired corner patting the cheek of her then Jew lover who 
reclined at her feet. How much substance she wasted on that 
insignificant object of her affection, as well as on many another 
equally unworthy of her! 

Rachel was of medium height, slender and flexible in form, 
with a face best described as distinguished. Her mouth, that 
most significant of features, was clear-cut, supported by a fairly 
prominent chin ; the expression of her large eyes alternated be- 
tween caressing gentleness and 4 piercing intensity; while the 
big back head furnished the moral counterpoise to her lofty, 
finelyshaped brow. This was the secret of her remarkable dra- 
matic power. 

Rachel modulated in sentiment, intellect, passion, and ideality. 
Tn the first she was atrong, even to spontaneity. At times she 
would give away to the finer feelings and bring out an elevated 
aspiration with sublime effect; but her realm was the tarrible. 
She expressed antipathy, indignation, abhorrence, hatred, with 
auch atartling naturalness as to mske one's fleah quiver under a 
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delusion of reality. Her diplomsey, on the other hae 
and persuasive by turns, with ite tinge of dark intigt uf 

her weird, and gave immense individuality to her actions. 
would come upon the stage in one of her magnetic warts 
without uttering a word, by a mere postare or expression of fag, 
bring down the house in applause. Poor Rachel! I repeat; grea’ . 
Rachel! not in the harmony and ideality of the passions aha por 
trayed; who is or can be great in such a eense in the actual state - 
of our drama’? I¢ was with the human oul in its struggies and 
its desperations that she had to deal, and her quick, flexible, ' 
inventive intellect seconded and guided admirably her great 
dramatic intuition. 

This remarkable personality awakened in mea profoundl inter- 
est, and on the occasion of our first meeting in 1844 I managed 
to talk to her in such & manner as to gain her confidence; ahe 
even conceded so much as to submit to a phrenological exami: 
nation. Another point I wished to gain was to shake hands 
with her. This form of salutation is quite contrary to the 
etiquette of French society, where no lady gives ber hand to s 
casual acquaintance ; but happily an incident favored my desire. 
During our conversation the subject of her proposed visit t 
America had come up, and I had endeavored to give her a pictare 
of the new phase of life she would meet there. Availing myself 
of the idea, I said to her finally : “Since you contemplate viait- 
ing America, mademoiselle, I hope you will allow me to take 
leave of you @ [ Américatne.” 

She could not refuse my extended hand. 

Another of the interesting women whom I met at this time 
was the Princess Belgiojoso, an Italian anthoress who boasted of’ 
having “jeté son bonnet par-deesua les toita.” Her liberal polit. 
ical principles and patriotic sentiment had forced her to dee Hag, 
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native land, where a conspicuous part in tha Milan insurrection 
against the Austrian yoke had led to the confiscation of her 
estates. She was the center of a good deal of interest in Paris 
‘both in the artistic and the literary worlds, and was deeply 
interested in social questions ; she had conceived a plan of labor 
organization on her own estate by which the condition of her 
tenantry might be ameliorated. Gradually, however, she was 
reduced to penury, and left Europe for Constantinople; from 
whence I received a letter asking me to get her a newspaper 
oorrespondence in America. I didso. Ata much later date I 
learned that her estates had been restored, and that she had 
returned to Italy. 

I firat met the Princess at her chdteau in the country, where 
my friend Hennequin, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and a strange, extravagent intuitionalist, who thought he held 
communion with the spirit of the globe, presented me. There 
also I met Liszt and Augustin Thierry, the renowned historian, 
who was brought into the room on the back of a man after dinner 
and placed in a chair like a child. This man, who wus consid- 
ered the greatest historian that France had ever produced, was 
both paralytic and blind; yet all his physical imperfections faded 
away when he began to talk. His easy and rapid delineations 
of persons end things both contemporaneous and historical were 
most fascinating. In his historical works he was able to enter 
so completely into the spirit of the past that he presented it as 
living pictures, while his style was wonderful for clearness and 
eloquence. 

Liszt I had met years before, in the days of St. Simonianism. 
He was now renowned. 

Liazt was beyond all comparison the greatest pianist the world 
has produced. His executian was magic! It seemed to me, ns 


I ae his hands in perp cog 
there was there soine powerful electria battery moving Sagtay > 
of steel. He told me that his father had made him praction ‘ag. 
adummy piano ten hours a day for nearly ten years, and that. 
it was only by this extraordinary application that be had acquired. 
his wonderfal digital dexterity. Under his touch the piano, be- 
came a marvel of harmony ; and one forgot the imperfections of 
the instrument in admiration of the genius who infused into i§ 
the rhythmic passion of his own soul. In fact, he seemed the. 
very embodiment of his art. Given a piece of music of the most 
complex character turned upside down, be would read it off 
readily at first. sight. 

Of course we had here a feast of music, most exquisitely ren- 
dered. [ had also an opportunity for musical conversation that 
was very profitable to me in my studies at that time. Liszt and I 
got to talking music one night after most of the guests had 
separated, and he played for me nine pieces—an extent of gen- 
erosity to which he never could be induced in public. At Paris 
he would crowd the Opera House from floor to ceiling at double 
the usual price, and play for them only five pieces. 

Liszt's personal appearance betokened a most intense nature; 
his clear blue eye was an eagle eye, and his thin, rather pale 
face, was full of the passion of genius. Kind, polite, delicate in 
his organization, the youthful Liszt impressed me as being a 
man of very superior temperament. He wae likewise a man of 
very liberal sentiments. He remarked to me at this time thas 
he had slways entertained the fundamental principles of St. « 
Simonianism, “The effort of the human intelligence at the. 
present day,” he said, “should be to realize a better state. of 

things for the masses, and devise some means for their slawwr?s 
tion.” 
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a have already explainad that there are many ellipses in this 
tal—omiseiona consequent on the impromptu manner in which 
it was made, and the unfinished state in which it was Ieft. The 
following extracts from Mr. Brisbane's journal of 1831 suppl 
some facts about that period of his life which were not toned 
upon in the dictated manuscript. The remarks on Victor Hugo 
are interesting, aa a strong foreshadowing of certain character- 
istica of mature development—particularly his views on archi- 
tecture.—R. B.} 


Monday, August 22.—The day haa been clear and fine, and I am today 
twenty-two yearsold. J have now got within the age of manhood, and there 
are po more Axed barriers before me which define the beginning of another 
age, as twenty-one does that of manhood. Jt seems hard to get by twenty-one, 
but that passed tha road {a amocth; no othar polnts risa up between it and 
death. The dag I was twenty-one produced some effect upon me; but auch Is 
pot the case to-day. 

I met Victor Hugo this afternoon. His appearance rather surprised me; at 
least his face does not indicate snch brillianey and richness of tmagination as { 
was disposed to attribute to him: but there seems to bea great deal of truth 
and naturalness in hie character. C'est un homme crai; il a un caractere & 
iuf. I think also he must be rather retiring and modest; a man who feels ear- 
neatly and consclentiously, and whose opinions eeam to be in Ais feellngs. 
There ts none of that dry social metaphysica about im which comprehends 
without feeling and which judges and criticlses according to certain ruies and 
hebits which may be in usage. 

Aug. 90.—I met Béranger to-day. He struck me as ove of the best-inten- 
tloned and kindest of men. There aeemed an exuberance of goodness and 
philanthropy in him that quite delighted me. His earnest sympathy in the 
cause of the people; his expressions of hope that things will turn out well for 
the masses, oll show that good-will and affection Ilve In his hoart. 

His face, F must say, has not much of what one naturally would look for in a 
poet. It is rather heavy, and indicates but little imagination. One soon dis- 
covers in hia manner of thinking and feeling, however, the substance of that 
delicate, pleasing, kind, and graceful sentiment which animates his songs. 

He has not that force—that pecullar cast of character—which Hugo must 
possess; but he, nc doubt, has more to do with the opinions of soclety. 

Sept, b,—I went this morning to soe Victor Hugo again. I bad quite a long 
conversation with him, the principal aubject of which waa the fine arts, 

Architecture {s what he admires the most. Ha appeared to consider that as the 
most stupendous of all the arts. His preference is for the architecture of the 
Middte Ages, and he atpressed the conviction that no new architecture would 
Dba produced. The epoch of architecture, he sald, bed gone by—lts spirit 
showed itaelf now fn another form—in books. The poems of Lamartine, he 
pald, were a Gothic building. I$ was the same spirlt in different form. No 
ee ee he thought; because they necentitate 
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immense labor, whereas, for a small sum, books can be printed, which, in 
cheaper form, express the same spirit. 

In speaking of painting, he seemed to think the present epoch as capable of 
bringing forth fine results as any other. His ground is this: The painter 
who delineates with genius any particularity of the mind or sentiment, or even 
a fact, such as a battle, or shipwreck, or the like, produces a piece of art of as 
much merit as any other. I was contending that it required a religious epoch 
to bring forth real artists, but he seemed to attach as much importance to 
the delineating of some particular sentiment, fact, or material fragment, as 
possessing as much value as one which had the whole sentiment of a religion 
for its foundation. 

In this respect he is consequent with himself; for he must consider his 
productions as possessing excellence; and as he seeks his own inspirations in 
fragments—in sentimental and mental particularities, also in isolated exterior 
facts, he must consider them as noble expressions of some grand unity. For 
when the Cosmic sentiment is wanting, the intensity of feeling lies in the 
finite ; and we think as we feel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


In December, 1844, I returned to the United States. This 
home-trip was memorable as the occasion of one of the moat 
violent storms ever experienced on the Atlantic; two of our 
best packetships, the “Liverpool” and the “ Washington,” 
noted for their seaworthiness, went down at that time. I had 
here an opportunity to see the waters of the mighty deep beaten 
about by all the fury of the winds. I saw the angry elements 
in their awful, majestic grandeur; but what atruck me pecul- 
iarly amid all the excitement of this tragic scene was the cool 
courage of the ship’s officers and crew; the firmness and strength 
of the English charactor. The AngloSaxon man stood out 
there in all his sturdy power. I have related my experience 
with the Latin sailor, whose first impulse in the hour of danger 
was to call upon the invisible powers: with England’s sons 
there was no appeal; the saving-power was within themselves. 
On the firat night of the storm I took my position behind the 
main-mast, where I could witness the scene. The sailors, 
moving about in their black tarpaulins, seemed like mystic 
spirits; no expression of fear or anxiety could be got from 
them ; all their operations were carried on with sedate, calen- 
lated order. Occasionally, as they would pass near me, I would 
remark that it was a bad storm; I wanted, if possible, to get 
some expression of what was passing in their minds. But all I 
would get was the simple reply: “It’s a nasty night;” and 


uttered in 3 tone which implied a acrt of suntennpl, d 
material Natnre, even in her moa violent. moods. ip 
there that the spirit of man rose above the physical ot 
by which he wag surrounded. 

Our steamer, fortunately, was built in the staunchest whee 
ner; had it not been for ite solidity, the result of the preeiitat’ 
and conscientious ability of the English, and fer the conl cote 
duct of the officers and sailors, we would certainly have gon 
down. An American captain, who shared my stateroom, él) 
me, as we retired the second night, that we should never liva-t. 
see morning. 1 had made up my mind to accept whatever Fate 
might have in reserve for us, and tied myself into my bert it 
order to be able to go to sleep, for I could not stick there in any 
other way, and [ was too literally tired out by the long buffet 

‘ing about of the ship to care much what became of me. ‘The 
following morning the storm had subsided, and we soon found 
ourselves in a comparatively smooth gaa. 

I returned to America in possession of Fourier’s manuseript—~ 
the copies I had had made; and with their aid, together with some 
special study after my arrival, I obtained a clear synthetic view 
of hia theory, When I saw his system as a whole, saw the 
various parts of which it treated; his Law of the Series and its 
subordinate laws; his theory of social organization ; hia theory 
of the passions of the soul, or psychology; his view of the pro- 
gressive evolution of human societies and the order of thaix 
succession ; his view of the relation between the material aod 
the spiritual world, which be called comparative psychology até 
universal analogy; when I comprehended his views on the: 
planetary system and some other aubjecta (for Fourier undet«1 
took to embrace in the scope of his investigations Man, Natatsé 
and the Cosmos) I then entered upon a carefal examinationssiie 
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what i knew myself; what knowledge I had acquired in the 
study of his syatem, and how far I could satisfactorily explain 
to myself this grand theory. 
' I bad also returned with s clear conception of mazsical 
harmony ; I saw how the human mind dealt with and handled 
those phenomens called sonorous vibrations, applying to them 
its intuition of time, measure, rhythm, accord, dissonance, and 
modulation, in order to frame that rich, complex whole in which 
‘ all the relations of number and time are combined and applied. 
I saw that there is unity of plan in the universe, and that the 
means by which musical harmony is established do not differ 
from the means by which the highest harmonies in creation are 
realized. The human mind acting in unity with the Cosmic 
Mind creates in its sphere aa the Coamic Mind creates through- 
out the Universe; and the manner in which man distributes 
sound to produce musical harmony does not differ from the 
manner in which the Mind of the Universe distributes worlds 
to produce planetary harmony. 

Again, I had returned in possession of the main outlines of 
embryology. I saw how nature builds up the animal organism 
progressively from the organic germ. I saw her mysterious 
processes of formation; how the principles of organic life are 
successively developed, each in its order, and how from the 
simple elements the most complex organizations are gradually 
evolved. I felt that here I had the model of organic evolution, 
the progressive forms of a single member of the snimal kingdom 
exhibiting the vast organic evolution of the entire animal 
series. J parceived that the embryonic evolution of man was 
but a repetition of the organic evolution in nature from the 
radiate upward. When nature hed completed her grand fugne 
from the first ongants animal cell to the creation of the human 
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On my arrival home this time the country was just oft 
from the terrible businesa crisis which had begun in 488 
and a period of comparative prosperity had eet in. Batweig 
Albany and Buffalo there were, I should say, scarcely 6 Conan 
men who had eacaped bankruptcy, so severe bad been tly 
crisis. Aa a natural result, the associative effort had whalkte 
collapsed, and the failures of these little associations, which in. 
reality had no meaning whatever, had led the public to supposé, : 
that fair trials had been made and the valuclessnese of tha, 
system demonstrated. The world that had looked on alarned. 
or incredulous hastened to ory out that association was impoe 
sible. 

Seeing this state of things I did not undertake to continua 
the propaganda commenced six years before; I refrained from 
speaking on the subject of organizing associations, or of any~ 
thing in that line. I turned aside from the sphere of practical 
action altogether, with the feeling that that phase of the prop- 
aganda was over for the time; and more than ever profoundly 
convinced of the necessity of a careful study of the whole anh 
ject from the beginning. I retired to my father’s house and: 
there entered anew upon my studies. I began by reviewing 
Fourier’s works: first, with the aid of the manuscripts I 
had brought over; second, with the aid of the theory of musies]. 
harmony; third, with the aid of the ecience of embryology. J? 
entered particularly into an investigation of the laws of univesy, 
sal distribution and organization as unfolded by him. I adage 
examined carefully into bis theory of social evolution, that Sad 
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the progreasive formation and organisation of human societies 
from the earliest period down to our modern civilization. 

And while thus proseonting the study of Fourier f took up a 
fresh review of history in ita main outlines; reviewing the his- 
tory of the progressive races. By the progressive races, I mean 
the Egyptian, the Chaldeo-Assyrian with their colonies, the 
Phosnician and Hebrew people, the Medo-Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Latin and Germanic races of the Middle 
Ages. 

There is taking place on our earth a great historical evolution, 
which, beginning with the Egyptian race on the banks of the 
Nile, and passing to the Chaldeo-Asayrian races on the banks of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, has continued on through the Medo- 
Persian, the Greco-Roman and German races down to our 
modern civilization. (I do not consider the outlying races, 
Chinese, Japanese, Malays, and others in the interior of Africa and 
on the continent of America, as taking partin this great work.) 
I reviewed the succeasion of the historical religions evolved by 
theee races, also the system of philosophy evolved by the Greeks 
and by the modern world since the Reformation; endeavoring 
thus to get at the leading features of this great historical de- 
velopment,—its social institutions, ita religions, its philosophies, 
the order of succession that reigned in them, and the principles 
underlying them. My object was to discover and determine 
clearly in my own mind the laws which govern this vast and 
complex evolution. 

T had now completed my second mental cycle, which began in 
1888, when I commenced the regular propagation of association, 
and ended in 1846 with the course of study above mentioned. 
As tis stage was marked by the advocecy of practical amoci- 
wtion T may say a word on that subject. 
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From the standpoint of principle, what is and 
is the organization, on scientific principles, of ther fe ae 
in the social order. This unit or primary element ins — 
the United States the Township. The States-are ¢ i 
counties, and the counties of townships. The townatily 
regular political, industrial organization: a county iv 2} oes 
.of these organizations; a State ise group of counties, att 
United States a group of States. In France this primary ef : 
is called the Commune; in Germany, the Dorf; in — 
the Borough. In our civilization this unit, the torwnsliyy ie 
an agglomeration of associations or isolated families living ‘nin 
their separate homes, carrying on their separate branches @f: } 
business or industry with separate interests, separate eins; with: 
but little association or combination among themselves. Jt ix 
an individual, isolated system, where anarchical competition, 
reigns, where interests generally are opposed to ona another, and’ 
where men lead a separate, lonely, isolated life. Under Fouriat's A 
system the primary anit is an association of some two thousand 
persons cultivating a domain of about 6,000 acres: a group af 
twelve associations would be analogous to our county, and théses 
groups are to extend in an ascending order until they embrace 
the globe. 

The human mind, te comprehend this new system of society, - 
must conceive clearly that the individual man is but a part® 
fragment, a molecule, in what is called the collective man. Ag * 
well suppose that a finger, or even a fiber of the physical organ, 
ism, Constitutes a body, as to suppose that the individual max } 
with his limited talents and oapacitiea constitutes a ad 
plete social organism. According to Fourier, the collective mai 
is the association of two thousand persons; men, wormed: Sage 
children of all ages. Such an association will embrace all fey 
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varieties. of human character and talent. In it will be found 
artiste, men and women of acience, men and women of industrial 
tastes ; in short every variety of talent and capacity—all those 
shades of character which combine to form what we may call 
an integral man. A simple card in a pack is not a pack of 
cards; and nothing can be done with it, nor yet with three or 
four cards; there are fifty-two in a pack, and that constitutes the 
whole with which all card games can be played. So in the 
human sphere all the parts—that is, shades of character—are 
necessary to the normal action of the Collective Whole. 

An Aszociation, aays Fourier, would have an opera finer than 
any that civilization can produce, because it would possess a 
greater number of trained artists than can he obtained now, 
even in our large cities. Let it not be imagined (as the im- 
perfeotions of the small trials already made might well lead one 
to suppose) that an Association is a rude conglomeration of 
haman beings, a kind of monastic collectivity, where men are 
forced into close material and social relations without spiritual 
sympathy. On the contrary, it ise spiritual organization that 
is based on the higher sentiments; it is an organization of 
the social and industrial relations of mankind upon natural 
principles. Fourier’s theory provides for the greatest in- 
dividuality and the protection of the personality. He opens 4 
field for the free development and exercise of every variety of 
talent and capacity, and for the normal play of every shade of 
character. In his plan the property or capital of the Association 
—that is, its real and personal estate—is represented by atock 
divided into shares and owned by the individual members 
wecording to their acquisitions and economies. 

A magnificent palace occupies the center of the domain, so 
ganetructed as to be perfectly adapted to the varied necessities 


of domeatic and povial life, where each member di FER 
absolutely free to ordain an existence shited to poment 
All the branches of industry sre carried an by grougst of ys 
who unite in pursuits freely, from a similarity of esta: 
minute division of Isbor im al! its details is ona of the f 
mental principles of the theory. Thus, as is evident, mere 
tact is the result of attraction, and there is offered a wide s 
to choose from, with the possibility of great variety in inétgetel z 
activity : this last ts a precious proviso for the conservation’ 
‘mental and physical forces of which the world as yet Enows’ ales 
ing. In our actual societies every man has his solitary profemten> 
in which he lives and dies, and in the monotonous pursuit of whitch, 
he becomes in a few years a kind of automaton. Nothing so pure. 
fies the faculties a2 an unvarying routine. 

I had begun by advocating practical organization because. I’. 
believed that if association could be organized it would lead to 
general wealth; that it would give leisure to men of thought. 
out of which would grow s great intellectual movement ns the 
crowning result of a new and higher industrial system. I exw: 
that in our civilization, where poverty is the lot of the immensg, ° 
majority, while the favored few are absorbed in the aceummlp 
tion of wealth, there is very little time or chance for elevated: 
pursuits ; for high scientific inquiry. 

Under the impression of this social spectacle: miserable: 
toilers on the one hand, and greedy money-grabbers on tiie. 
other, I thought that if one Association could be successfully 
atarted it would serve as a model which would attract all classey 
to the idea ag soon as ite advantages were made known. T oy 
pected of course that some years would pass over before : : 
undertaking could be realized as the result of an anit P ve 2 
gation; but wher the little experiments were begun and eae 
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on incoherently without means and without knowledge, finally 
failing, I saw that there was no hope for success in the practi- 
cal field. These failures had discredited the idea in the minds 
of the people; and so many false opinions and so many preju- 
dices had been aroused, that I felt it was hopeless to begin 
anew. 

Thus my second journey to Europe, the review of Fourier’s 
manuscripts, with the study of musical harmony and embry- 
ology, closed the second stage of my intellectual career. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Ir was in the summer of 1846 that, having cc 
stadf of Rossier, Togas & eam up aa Take ax Taveted 
what I knew, and what means of acquiring wees ‘i 
possessed. I waa not able at that time to disentangle te 
Fourier’s speculations, to see how far they were true end 't 
far they were false; and I was in great perplexity about # 
because they were not explained by his laws. His raha 
daring mode of speculation disturbed me. I said to mynelf: “i: J 
ever @ man deserved to be hanged for intellectual rashness and. 
violence, | it is F ouriex |’? He beat e every “ote I Tad ever Conee's 
acroes in that line. His transcendent powers of comparison and «1 
analysis enabled him to see into problems rapidly; he did not’ 
atop to work them ont scientifically ; he never penetrated to the’ 
bottom of his Law of the Series; and, although this Law seemed” 
sufficient to explain the organization of an Association, there‘, 
were still many social problems which it did not explain, whisig 
to the study of cosmic phenomena I could not apply it at all; ¢ 
Tn the social sphere, for instance, it did not explain the ovoley! 
tion of human society. Fourier gave a theory of this evolution: 
which seemed to me in part speculative and borrowed frova: ‘big? 
historical investigations rather than deduced from his Seal® 
Law. y 
In his theory of social development he says that gronpe tits 
human beings appeared simultaneously on different part! - 
the globe; that in the early period of their creation they veges 
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‘surrounded by fine climates and luxurious vegetation. In this 
primitive state they lived in comparative ease, supplied with the 
products of nature, as we see in some instances in the South 
Sea Islands. This first stage of spontaneous life and of relative 
happineas he calls “Edeniam.” Subsequently an increased 
population, with which industry did not keep pace, caused these 
primitive suppliea to become exhausted, and poverty began to 
dawn ; with poverty came the awakening of the selfish facul- 
ties, and the strife to acquire means of existence. Then began 
war, based on conflicting interests, and that degeneracy which 
led man gradually into the savage state. This went on increas- 
ing with an increase of population until at last some advanced 
portions of the race reached what he calls the pastoral or patri- 
archal state, one of semi-organization with flocks and herds and 
some degree of social life. Out of this comes what he calls 
the barbaric state, when stable communities were formed, citica 
founded, and agricultural and manufacturing industry developed 
to a considerable extent. Out of this last emerges the fourth 
atage of social development, called civilization, in which a regu- 
lar order of society is established, laws sre introduced, stable 
governments are formed, and the arts and sciences are prose- 
cuted on a large scale. Humanity may thus be said to have 
passed through five orders of society : the primitive, or Edenism ; 
the savage, non-industrial; the savage, mainly pastoral; the 
barbaric, industrial on a large scale, with the beginning of the 
arts and sciences ; and civilization, with its high development of 
industry, of the arta and sciences, and regular stable govern- 
mente founded on law. 
Following this last order, says Fourier (and modern develop- 
ments show his admirable foresight), will come “ Guarantiom,” 
Apyaterm of society in which the general incoherence and con- 
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Aict of individual interests will tend to dixayspoue ize 
collectivity which will lead. to aa understandings 
for the proper adjostment of all tntaresta boils publ 4h 
sonal. We hevealready Guarantism in polities when aw 
of nations is organized and men sre appointed to settle:t ae 
tration questions of differences ordinarily settled by war. * i 
Guarantism is to be understood the establishment of gu EPR 
ments having ander their goneral direction sil departments gam 
social, industrial, and political interests and relations, dies 
sequence of which will be a system of co-operation between't 4 
the great branches of industry. Instead of being carried.wa i 
coherently by. individuals, as st present, with liberty, or cataneyy 
license, to do aa they please and to resort to frauds of ail } ms an 
in individual interest, the commercial operations and reletzonsp 
of a nation will be carried on under the supervision of its gow 
ernment—the Collective Mind, and economy and ordar will Be 
established therein. . 
In this phase of social evolution families are not sasociagat, 
and living in the brilliant phalansteries described by Fousigr;:, 
nevertheless, there will be a gradual tendency to the coustrenpie 
tion of large edifices, where a certain degree of ate 
unity will be introduced in the prosecution of the indus 
and sciences. Guarantism is, in fact, a ini anes tig 
organization and order without harmony. Following om the ¢ 
incoherence of the preceding societies, it will constitute a trags.* 
sition to the final and normal order based on scientific organdags: 
tion, and resulting in social harmony. Fourier’s prescienag-2 
being strikingly verified in this one detail of his great aystema® 
the era of Guarantism has already dawned, and rapid Brogeesaal 
is being made in that direction by the co-operative orpanizatieaie 
springing into existence all over the world, and by the bros 
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conceptions of human rights aud interests which are finding 
echo in the policy of governments 4s well as in the minds of the 
people. 

However, Fourier never fully explained hia Guarantiam ; he 
even destroyed his mannecripts on the subject, so fearful waa he 
that men would undertake to realize thia transitional phase of 
organization instead of aiming to realize Association in ita com 
plete degree,—an accomplishment which he thought perfectly 
easy, and by which he hoped to arrive rapidly at the solution of 
those great social problems which moat interested him. In this 
he gave evidence of his own short-sightedness under the domin- 
ion of an enthusiasm born of a great conception. 

In Fourier’s Law of the Series I sought an explanation of all 
the problems that had hitherto engaged my attention, but I 
found upon careful study that I could not apply it either to as- 
tronomical, geological, or coamic problema in general. Another 
point unsatisfactory to me was his division of human societies 
into two great classes: the sudversive and the Aarmonic. The 
first class was supposed to embrace all the social orders of the 
past and present which, being falsely organized, pervert the pas- 
sions and engender social discord; the second constituted the 
society of the future, developed normally under scientific inati- 
tutions, and engendering a corresponding degree of harmony. 
Ho also indulged in a great many speculations of which he of- 
fered no proof; they seem to me to lack foundation in general 
laws and principles, and I was consequently in the dark as to 
their possible or probable error. 

The result of all this listed and examination was, that while 


andstartboutanew. Again I stood face to face withan unknown 
immensity ; the same as when on the shores of Greece I first 
saw the possibility of a new order of society. 

This was in the summer of ’46, a portion of which I spent in' 
the forest of the Alleghany mountains. It wasin this quiet, 
silent retreat, where I would lie on the fallen forest trees and 
speculate, that the new conviction of which I speak took poases- 
sion of me. There were openings in certain places in the forest, 
offering glimpses of the landscape beyond and the cultivated 
fields. All of a sudden one day, as I had my eye fixed on one 
of these openings, there seemed to be presented to my mind an 
opening of an intellectual character. I saw a great intalleotual 
landscape before me—a new mental world. I perceived that 
there must exiat in the universe a Great System of Laws which, 
when integrally discovered, would constitute, like the parte of 
the human body, a complete whole; each one being the unvary- 
ing expression of some force in the Universe. Here, I reasoned, . 
are the hands, the feet, the eye, the ear, the different parts of 
the human body, each having its special function to perform; 
so must the Laws of the Universe form a body—a great scien- 
tific organism; and a thorough knowledge of these lawe is indis- 
pensable to the comprehension of the phenomens of the Und- 
verse, its plan and order. 

I then began afresh o critical examination of what Mousiey 
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bad really done: What were the laws whichheexplained? What 
did they mean? Where did they belong, and what could be 
done with them? The following comparison came to my mind: 
suppoee a spirit from some other sphera should arrive on this 
earth not possessing a physical organism like man, hence igno 
rant of the constitution of tha human frame; suppose thia spirit 
should discover a human hand protruding from the soil, and, 
attracted by its besntiful organization (being endowed with 
great intelligence), it should attempt to analyze that hand, to 
frame a theory regarding ita meaning and its innumerable func- 
tions, stopping there, not thinking to trace the hand to ita hid- 
den origin, to see to what it belonged. It appeared to me that 
Fourier, with hia great insight in discovering the Law of the 
Series (which is the law regulating the distribution, combination, 
and arrangement of parta or elements in every whole), had dis- 
covered the hand of the great body of laws—the working, crea- 
tive instrumect in man's scientific labors. Taking this general 
view, I said, “ Now the rest of the body must be uncovered. I 
must begin to study the Laws of the Universe, as a whole, and, 
in general outline at least, endeavor to arrive at a conception 
of what they are. The ides of a great Code of Laws worked 
out as men had worked out their speculative laws presented it- 
self, I saw that there should be discovered a Science of Laws 
which would constitute the Science of Sciences, underlying 
and explaining all the special branches of phenomena with which 
each special science is occupied. 

A vast and most abstruse problem then presented itself: What 
are laws ? what are they in final analysis? what is their relation 
to the phenomena which they underlie and govern? I asked 
myself. these questions again and again, endeavoring to ative at 
some clear definition. ° 

f 
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Seeking an image or comparison by which to explain i 
thought of the nervous yatem.permeating the kumew body it 
regulating its movements. But the nerves are material like ah’ 
body; lawe are abetract—ideal. I finally came to define them: 
as abstract formula expressing the modes of action of a dynente. 
principle in nature, of which all concrete material phenomena. ave 
the effects. I perceived that there was unity of law with great 
diversity of phenomena; that the laws manifested theatselyue 
differently according to the differences of the material spheres 
in which they acted. Hence unity of law and variety in mani- 
festation. The same law, for instance, which governs the dis 
tribution, co-ordination, and srrangement of the notes of music. 
governs the distribution, co-ordination, and arrangement of the 
planets and the solar system. As sounds are notes in a musicas 
harmony, so the planets are notes in 9 «idereal harmony. 
Continuing the analogy: the species in the animal or vegetable ‘ 
kingdom are the notes of s vast organic harmony; the bones in 
the human body are the notes of an osseous harmony, and these, 
with the muscles and other parts of the human organism, are the 
notes of a physical harmony. aw ta wnchanging, but thare is 
infinite variety in its manifestation ;—such manifestations being 
as rich and complex as are the varied spheres or departments of 
the Universe. Law is the Subjective; the concrete manifeste- 
tion ia the Objective. 

It seemed to me that if I could discover the laws governing 
in certain known departments of nature, subject to observation 
and experiment, and could, so to speak, spread them ont on @ 
great table before me, I would possess tha abstract ekeleton of 
the order and harmony underlying those departments; and, going 
thence to realms of the unknown, with the aid of this abgtrach 
skeleton I could analyze and co-ordinate phenomena thers. “le 
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knowledge of the laws governing the evolution of the human 
body, for instance, or any other material organization, would 
anable me to study the same process in abstract realms—in re- 
gion and psychology—by applying to their phenomena those 
laws already demonstrated in the concrete. 

T saw that this vast problem had occupied the intuitions of 
men from the beginning of systematic human thought ; or rather ~ 
that the intuitions of the human soul had conceived the problem 
and endeavored to solve it. 

The Bible, describing the creation of the Universe in its quaint, 
poetic language, frequently makea use of the terms, “ Time," 
“ Weight,” and “Number.” Pythagoras, the greatest intuitional 
mind of Greece, sought, in numbers and in musical accords, a guide 
by which to comprehend the harmonies of the Universe, and he 
looked upon them as determining principles of that harmony. 
Plato, following Pythagoras, grasped the same idea ; and Proclus, 
born in 412 of our era, impressed with the speculative incoher- 
ence of the vast body of Greek philosophy that had preceded 
him, declared that all that was worth preserving from that phi- 
losophy was the Timeus of Plato. Among the many significant 
paseages in this wonderful book, which is a perpetual homage to 
the idea of law, ia the following in Timzus’ description of the 
work of the “Great Artificer” in the creation of the finite 
souls of the Universe. He says: “ And when he had compounded 
the whole, he portioned off souls equal in number to the stars, 
and distributed a sou! to cach atar; and, setting them in the stars 
as though in a chariot, he showed them the nature of the Uni- 
verse and declared to them its fated jaws ; how that the first in- 
carnation should be ordained to be the same for all, that none 
might suffer disadvantage at his hands; and how they must be 
" gown into the instruments of time, esch into that which was 
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meet for it, and be bom sd the most Goduisasing- of all, t 
creatures.” 

The Greek mind was the fixst im the intellectual 
of humanity to clearly conceive the nature and avert Leth 
The Greeks inscribed on their temple at Delphi: ~Liberty,. 
Order, Law.” Yet this conception of law, which seems to. we 
so necessary and natural now, has beer but slowly evolved by 
the human mind. In the pre-Greek civilizations it was belisved 
that the affairs of men, as well as the phenomena of the Uni- 
yaras, were all regulated by the arbitrary will of some superior 
being. As human relations were directed and controlled by 
passional impulse, so men conceived the world to be governed 
by the changing, fluctuating power of some unseen spirit. In 
the Middle Ages, under the dominion of blind religious faith, it 
was the will of God which was supposed to determine the ordar 
of the Universe: everything existed by the fiat of His wishes 
and in consequence of His decrees. 

We need not marvel, then, at the slow development of the 
idea of law as a universal governing principle, when we consider 
how slow its introduction was in the prectical affairs of men. 
It is true that the Greeks and Romans conceived the intreduc- 
tion of law into the government of nations, but with the 
medisyal civilization which succeeded the Romana, the idea was 
lost. We have then the spectacle of centuries in which legal 
authority waa practically unknown. During this time, right 
and equity were determined, not by laws carefully elaborated 
by human reason and laid down as human justice, but by combat 
between the parties interested. The great Charlemagne, for 
instance, having to decide a question of succession (whether the 
brother or the children of the dead man should inherit Hs 

property), in the absence of any law on the subject, ordered the. ; 
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parties to engage in combat. It so happened that the party 
representing the children was victor, and it wae thus decided 
that then and thenceforth the children should inherit the prop- 
erty of their father. In 1830 the Justinian code was discovered 
in Italy, revealing the grand system of Roman law. It produced 
® prodigious effect throughout Europe; everywhere were oetab- 
lished universities for the exposition of this code, with the 
interpreting of it to auit the wants of the respective na- 
tions. Hence, to-day, wa are still practically under the Roman 
law. 

When we reflect that during the Middle Ages humanity could 
not rise to an independent conception of law as a guide in the 
relations of men, we can appreciate the difficulty and slowness 
‘with which this great idea is seized in the abstract. If the 
neceasity of law in man’s practical relations and interests was 
not felt, it is easy to conceive that its necessity would not be 
felt in the higher realms of nature and the Universe. As I look 
over the intellectual development of Europe, I see that the first 
phenomena which impressed the human mind and set it to work 
to discover laws were those of astronomy; and that the first 
man so impressed was Kepler. He, seeing that the movements 
of the planetary bodies in our solar system resulted in organic 
order, endeavored to discover the underlying cause, and sought 
it firstin those principles of order in music. He thought the plan- 
ets might be distributed as the accords of music; he also hoped 
to find aome guide in the relations and proportions of the conic 
section. But his studies in these spheres proved insufficient to 
explain the great planetary order. He then set to work to dis- 
cover the special laws which govern different departments of 
the solar syatem, the result of which was the discovery of his 
great laws, namely: that “ the planets move in elliptical orbits,” 
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and that “ the squares of their distances are proportional: SO sy 
cubes of their periodic times.” Here was a magnificent cxpuipls 
of the discovery: of abstrsct laws underlying concrete elffebiz, ~ 

Later on, freah endeayor to discover the reign of. law in fix. t 
invisible realms of the Universe animated superior minda in: 
different parts of Europe. ‘The finest conception in these realias. © 
was by Newton, who worked out and fully elaborated the 
gigantic law governing the centripetal movements of the play 
etary bodies end of all matter. This law, as formulated by it 
digcoverer, is that every particle of matter ‘attracts directly .xs. 
its maes and inversely as the square of ita diatance.” 

Here is a law sustained by mathematical demonstration in 
such e@ way that the world has been able to comprehend and 
apply it, and which explains a vast amount of concrete physical 
phenomena. 

Again, we find in Germany certain men, beginning with 
Wolff, followed by Goethe and Von Biir, studying the develop- 
ment of planta, and discovering what is now called the Law of 
Evolution. They observed the unfolding of the vegetable king. 
dom from its rudimentary beginning, and followed it up through 
ita higher organic growth till it arrived at ita full organis com- 
pletion in its flowers, fruits, atc. 

Goethe’s observations on this subject embrace both the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom in the following paragraph, written 
in 1796: 

“ This much, then, we have gained that we may assert with- 
out hesitation, that all the more perfect organic natares, such as 
fishes, amphibious animals, birds, mammals, and man at the head 
of the last, were all formed upon one original type, which only 
varies more or less in parta which were none the less permanesth, 
and still daily changes and modifies its form by peopagations ~3f , 
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we consider plants and animals in their most imperfect con- 
dition, they can hardly be distinguished. But this much we 
May say, that the creatures which by degrees emerge as plants 
and animals out of a common phase where they are barely dis- 
tingnishable arrive at perfection in two opposite directions, so 
that the plant in the end reaches its highest glory in the tree, 
which is immovable and stiff; the animal in man, who possassea 
the greatest elasticity and freedom.” 

[speak especially of this Law of Evolution because it has exer 
cised such an immense influence on the modern world. Thinkers 
have endeavored by its guidance to explain the organic genesis 
of the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms. It has given rise, 
on the one hand, to the Darwinian theory, out of which have 
come the formulm, “ The struggle for existence,” and “ Natural 
aslection, or the survival of the fittest :” and, on the other hand, 
to the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, who has undertaken to 
apply the same law to the evolution of society in all its branches, 

It is evident, however, that, before these two last named, 
Goethe and other German philoaophers labored in a similar 
manner to evolve the plan of Creation and Order in thé Uni- 
verse. Hegel, as already shown, began with an Energy which 
unfolded itrelf by an inherent power of development and with it 
created an entire Universe. From the Law of Evolution, dis- 
covered by the German thinkers, Herbert Spencer has under- 
taken to evolve a paychology and a sociology; and in fact a 
general theory of the Cosmos. But the Law of Evolution is as 
yet in a vary incomplete state of development; or, more exactly 
expressed, it is still in its embryonic stage. Mr. Spencer's use 
of it haa resulted in but vague generalities ; he has put forth 
certain ideas of social progress in which he waa aided by agreat 
variety of observations in the evolntion of the animal kingdom. 


Stil his treatment of thees great problame is but ‘a ¥ 
of spectlation in which nothing ls proved by law. : 
In France, also, has been conceived tha necessity of nwa GPX 
guide in the study of society. Aaguste Comte, In his théory a89 
historical development, and the development of acalety in 4 
its departments, with ite final organization, took ae his: niar 
goide what he denominates, “ The Law of the Three Stagea,"=" 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive; affirmingf.: 
that all evolution, social and scientific, as well as that of the 
human mind itself, is according to these three stages. Hestates - 
the law as follows: “Each of our leading conceptions, seach 
branch of our knowledge, passes successively through three 
theoretical conditions: the theological, or fictitious; the meta- 
physical, or abstract; and the scientific, or positive.” But Target 
had already expressed himself on the same subject as follows: 
“ Before comprehending the {nter-connection of physical effecta, nothing 
was more natura! than to suppose that they were produced by intelligent, invig- 
ible beings, resembling ourselves; for what else could they resemble? Wheat 
éver happened independently of human action waa the work of some god, 
which fear or hope s00n caused a worship to be rendered. Thin worship took 
ita character from the veneration paid to great rulers; for the gods were only 
more powerful men, and more or less perfect according as they were the prod- 
uct of an age more or leas enlightened as to the trae perfections of hnmanity. 
“When philosophers came to recognize the absurdity of these fables, withonk 
however, having acquired axact ideas on natural history, they thought to ax- 
plain the causes of phenomena by abstract expressions, such es essences and 
faculties: axpreastons which explained nothing, and on which they reasomed 
as if they were rea) beings, new divinities substituted for old ones. They pur 
sued theae analogies and mult!piled the faculties to acconnt for every effect. 
“ It waa only very late, in observing the mechanical action which bodies ax 
ereise upon one another, that the mind, guided by thls mechanical 


framed other hypotheses, which mathematics could develop, and experietion 
could verify." (Translated from the Histoire du Progras de 0 Keprit Humain,). 


Thus it appears that Comte has really taken Targot’s law was! 
his guide and applied it to historical and aocial evolution, Ip» 
addition to this, however, he undertook an analysis of: the 
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abetract principles and conditions underlying the social ergani- 
zation of the Middle Ages, the religious and military, or the 
Catholicofeudal; and, having determined the conditions or 
principles of that organization, he constructed upon them his 
social order changing their theological and metaphysical char- 
acter intothe positive. Thus, the Middle-Age priesthood, in hie 
system of society, becomes the scientific priesthood, and the 
military leaders become the directing capitalists ; while the in- 
dustrial managers of the great medisval organization become the 
“ prolétariata "—the producing classes of the future; the whole 
economy and order of this new society to be regulated by the 
decrees of the scientific priesthood, supposed to be acting under 
positive scientific guides. The three clasees are thus continued 
under the modifying influences and conditions of a positive 
theory of social organization, 

A tree, they aay, is judged by ita fruits! Are wa to judge of 
the truth of this law by the system deduced from and based 
upon it? John Stuart Mill, who warmly approved Comte’s 
theory of Positivism,—namely, “that careful observation and 
reasoning are the sole sources of knowledge,”—utterly condemns 
his social system. Littré, his distinguished French disciple, 
discarded his religious and cosmic theories entirely ; he thought 
even, that Comte might have been a little crazy when he wrote 
on theee subjects, he having at one time so overtaxed his brain 
thst he brought on inflammation and temporary insanity. 
Lewes, after a dissertation on Comte’s Positive Philosophy, re- 
marks: “ Ovar his subsequent efforts to found a social doctrine 
and become the founder of a new religion, let us draw a veil.” 


Returning to my subject: my endeavor was to solve two 
orders of problems. First to determine what laws are in their 
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abstract nature or essence—in final analysis ; second, the nature 
or character of the various laws constituting the great body of 
which I have spoken. In studying the organism of the human 
body we find its constituent parts,—a brain, a heart, lungs, etc. ; 
now what are the different parts which constitute the organism 
of law? that is to say, what are the laws determining the 
different spheres of Creation ?—such, for instance, as the law, 
governing the principle of evolution in all creation; the law 
governing the development of organic germs; the law of 
matrixes, etc. 

These questions took possession of me. They occupied my 
mind ceaselessly in continual efforts at their solution, till 
gradually light dawned on this most abstruse subject. I came 
to understand its immensity and its paramount importance in 
the field of intellectual labor. But the final result of my studies 
found shape only in later years. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


In the spring of 1848 I returned to Europe. The revetution 
which dethroned Louis Philippe had broken ont in France, :pro- 
ducing # widespread agitation—an agitation which oommuni- 
cated itself rapidly to neighboring nations. Desiring to ese 'its 
effect on the course of events, and ite influence on the public 
mind as regarded political and social questions, I hastened ‘to 
the scene. 

Going by way of England, and peasing through London, I 
tarried there a fow days with some old friends; among others 
Lord Walscott, an Irish landowner of philosophic and philan- 
thropic tendencies, who was endeavoring to improve the eondi- 
tien of the tenants on his own estate. Walking with him on 
Regent Street one day, discussing the condition of Ireland, he 
suddenly exclaimed: “Here comes an Irish lord now, a fair 
Specimen of the class we are talking about; I will introduce 
him to you.” The gentleman who approached was thiokset, 
short in atature, with a rather heavy face illuminated by a cer- 
tain sensual geniality. When he left us, Walscott informed’ me 
that his income was thirty thousand pounds a year, every cent 
of which was spent outside of his own country; his reaidenee 
being in the various European capitals as it pleased his fanoy. 
And his fortune was drawn from the labors of the poor Irish 
poasantry ! 

When I was ready to continue my journey to Paris, Welecott, 

‘qome other frienda, and myself left London together, arriving a¢ 
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the excited French capital about ten o’elock ua the ¢ “7 < 
June 28d. . 

A. formidable insurrection of the people had ‘been p 
for soveral weeks. It broke out finally with great voto a 
the morning of the 22d; on the night of the 28d it was af Sia 4 
height. As confusion and uncertainty reigned every 
the railroad company was powerless to do anything for ts 
the train could not enter the city, and stopped at tha : 
dépét jast outside, leaving the passengers to shift for ehocisclvan 
as best they could, : 

Our little party went to a café near by to seek refreshments: © 
and consider what was to be done. There was no hotel in tha: 
immediate neighborhood, and to grope one’s way through the. 
dark streets, puarded by insurgent sentinels, was a dangerous 
undertaking. A working-man at the café offered us rooms at tha 
house where he lived, but my companions, afraid to travere 
the streets at night, concluded to sleep on chairs in the café. 
Not fascinated with this proposal myself, I told the working-mat 
I would go with him. Past experience in dangerous adventures 
made me indifferent to such kind of risk, and I accordingly 
started off with my strange host. “If we meet a sentinel,” he 
said, “do not speak. I have the password.” 

This entire part of the city was in the hands of the insurgenta, 

I followed him silently, passing thus through several streets, tili 
we stopped before a large building, entered a court, and mounted’ 
to the third floor at the rearof the court. We then passed through 
a large room filled with looma (my guide being a weaver), and 
entered a modest chamber neatly arranged and clean, though. 
scantily furnished. The man himself, in his blouse, was neatly: 
dressed, while the whole air of that humble interior indicated’, 
the careful economy and order so characteristic of the trtdih:s 
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Parisian working-man. In this strange place, surrounded by a 
halfetarved populace, I felt that FE might easily be disposed of 
and no questions asked; so in preparing for bed I placed my 
purse and my watch on a table in the middle of the room, saying 
to myself: “ That is all they can want of ms!” Early in the 
morning my guide presented himself at my chamber door. It 
is timé to leave!” he said: and, taking up his gun as we started 
off, he remarked ; “A man may as well die by lead as by starv- 
ation! I have only had a loaf of bread for myself and my 
family in two days.” 

This insurrection, one of the moat terrible that ever took 
place in Paris, had been fomented and conducted entirely by 
the working-people. They had no leader among the middle or 
upper classes and there was no great idea connected with it. 
It was # movement produced by desperation and semi-starva- 
tion; the stagnation in commerce and industry which had lasted 
since the month of February having plunged them into absolute 
deatitation. They had waited for and expected the govern- 
ment to do something for them in the midst of this general 
business stagnation ; but, as is too often the case with legislative 
bodies, nothing practical had been done. The upper classes were 
more occupied with their special interests, or with frivoloun dis- 
cussions on parties, dynasties, religious opinions, etc.: the real 
industrial interests of the people were beyond their comprehen- 
sion. So the people had finally taken matters into their own 
hands. Immense barricades were erected in all parts of the 
city inhabited by the working-people, and there they defended 
themselves with desperate valor. 

Impressed by the terrible slaughter going on, the Archbishop 
of Paris, Monssigneur Affre, volunteered to go among the in- 
gargenta and endeavor to effect # pacification. He set out on 
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his peacofal mission accompanied by two or thred pi TOE A aes 
dress, end carrying the embieme of ‘the Chreh, bat is? cae 
over one of the barricades he was msitaliy! woGtmee Ni 
Bomber were sacrificed on both Aan Satan 
and amang the army; and those three desperate devs of VS 
1848, are memorable in the a movements re 
century. 

cies grag a yp Banga choi eit ea 
became, how to get into the city. After some inquiry we 4 
covered that by, making a long détowr of two miles we oonil. 
enter at a gute which was in the hands of the goreraniant: 
‘No more pleased with the prospect of such « roundahdtti.r 
journey than with a night in the café, I offered, if X vontd 
get some working-men to accompany me, to take charge of ° 
our baggage, and to take my risk in passing the barricadss, 
while my companions should go around the other way. ‘Twn 
men were found with a handcart who agreed to take ‘the 
baggage, so we piled it up and started. By this time % 
was six o'clock and the fighting had begun in all qune- 
ters: volleys of musketry were flying in every direction 
as we advanced towards the Porte St. Denis, and in a little “« 
while the men became alarmed, refusing to go on. IF expos 
tulated with them, explaining that the firing was at a distance 
and that there was no danger, till at length, with true French 
impetuosity, they made a rush and away we went again, down. 
one street and up another, in many of which were poole of ' 
blood. Turning one corner suddenly, we were juat in time 
meet a volley of bullets which struck an opposite house. Br 
the energy of my men was now fully aroused; they -petdl- 
no attention to the bullets and rashed on, while J, nigoitbal 
of my baggage, followed them. Coming toa barricade ia vi 
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feet high, we had some difficulty in getting our cart soross; 
but we succeeded, finally, in overcoming all obstacles, and amid 
the din of battle made our way safely through the: exciting 
scenes. Mycompanions made the détour, and we met aa agreed 
at the effice of the Démocratie Pacifique. 

I soon discovered that a profound panic reigned in Paris. I 
found my old friends silent, or expressing fear both in manner 
and speech. Men whispered among themselves, dreading the 
possible results should the maases conquer. I began at onca to 
stady the movement closely in all its aspecta: I went to the 
meetings of the working-men, to the meetings of the Fourierists 
and other reformers, and listened attentively to what each had 
to say. In the former, I remarked the seriousness and sarnest- 
nees of desperation ; while st the other meetings I listened to 
speculations and theorizings, which seemed very tame and in- 
adequate just then. “Reform movements which produce an 8 
effect,” Ireflected, “ are those which auter into our real wants 
and interests, and take into account the misery and sufferings of 
the people.” There appeared to me no great seriouaness in 
the theoretical reformer ready to adapt his policy to hia fears. 

I had, likewise, occasion to observe the spirit of the upper 
classes. Among my letters of introduction was one to Lamar 
tine, and I used sometimes to drop in at his salon gatherings. 
Here was wont to gather a varied world, made up of editors, 
authors, artists, and men of wealth; and aa I studied this society 
elosely, what appeared to me its preponderating sentiments 
were personality, pride, and vanity; it was individual importance, 
worth, and talent that reigned there. 

As to Lamartine himself, he was a fine specimen of the old 
French aristocracy: his manners retsined all the courtesy and 
‘politenesa expressive of the spirit of chivalry and dignity to 
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which ke had been hom. His besring was that’ che Shim 
Lamartine’s heart was with the people. He had a.be 
countenanoe, with an expreasion of pootic ideality bovtge 
femininity. This last constituted a defect in a character t 
elected to play a heroic part in popular movements :. ony 
him the absence of that sturdy, masculine pees. ee A 
centrated power of soul which should distinguish ee 
and yet Lamartine was really the leader in the Reve 
1848. The eelfish Souryeotste conspired against hime: 
Revolution was over, however, and finally effected his depe lly f 
from the ministry. 
I will say that the spirit of Lamartine’s salon was to m¢.qpeul 
pressive ; its atmosphere of pretension, ita strife of oetentation By, 
came exceodingly fatiguing, I would often leave it to join s had’ 4 
of working-men, who met at a café under the Theatre Prangalg,.. 
with a pleasant sense of relief. There I found real prasipacs:.: 
serious questions were discussed with a living interest:; per’ 
sonality and shallow pretensions being absorbed in the viel 
questions of collective importance, The social contrast thus. ' 
presented to me was typical of the wholeatate of French soslaty. 
On the one hand were the middle and upper classes, occupied 
with their frivolous aims and plans for personal aggrandize- 
ment; on the other hand were the laboring classes oceupiad. 
with questions which were real and fundamental, because they 
concerned the elevation of an oppreased people. 


In August I left Paris on a tour of the continent. Echoge. F 
of the French Revolution had resounded throughout all Gee 
many, and the result was widespread insurrectionary. marr, 
menta. 

I went first to Belgium and examined the condition 2a 
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the people politically and socially there, observing, too, their 
state of mental development. Thenee I passed on to Cologne, 
where I found a great popular agitation, and where I 
found Karl Marx, the leader in the popular movement. The 
writings of Marx on Labor and Capital, and the eocial theories he 
then elaborated, have had more influence on the great socialistic 
movement of Europe than that of any other man. He it was 
who laid the foundation of that modern Collectivism which at 
present bide fair to become the leading socialiet dootrine of 
Europe. He was then just rising into prominence: a man of 
some thirty years, short, solidly built, with a fine faca and buahy 
black hair. His expression was that of great energy, and 
debind his self-contained reserve of manner were visible the fire 
and passion of a resolute soul. Marx’s supreme sentiment was a 
hatred of the power of capital, with its spoliations, its selfishness, 
and its subjection of the laboring classes. Briefly stated, as 
represented by the Collectivism of to-day, his doctrine demands 
e abolition of individual ownership of the natural wealth of 
the world—the soil, the mines, the inventions and creations of 
dustry which are the means of production, as well as of the 
nachinery of the world. This wealth, furnished by nature or 
seated by the genius of humanity, is to be made collective 
broperty, held by the state for the equal advantage of the whole 
body of the people. Governments are to represent the collective 
ibtelligence of the nation; to manage, direct, and supervise all 


of collective property is called The Nationalization of the Land. 
n onder to arrive at this system of collectivity the upper classes 
wnato be agpropriated. In a Se Revolution of 1789, asy 
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the Collectivists, the bourgtotele pemecrterin:- ts 
the aristocracy, taking their pawensions Gisusalved p a, 
possess the greater part of the wealth of ‘Franes, < 
hands of the nobility and the clergy. Now it paresis oe 
snrn.; the producing classes must-expropriste the é me 
and render its wealth eolleative wealth, administered th "4 
ive intelligence in the interesta of all. 
Marx did not advocate any integral scientific. organiaut 
treet he had not the genius to elaborste such at: 2 
tion; but he saw the fundamental falseness of oor whale 
nomic system; he saw the immense power accumulated 2 
gave to the few who wielded it, and he eaw how helpless ls: ad 
without combination, without unity of thought or son 
oppressed by the capitalist’s oligarchy. He anfolded the x 4 
falseness of this system, presenting it clearly to the mind ‘af 
advanced thinkers, and out of it has grown the great m 
now deeply agitating the progressive thought of ina "The 
indications are that it is destined before long to revobutionlen: 
the whole economy of our civilization. It will introduce anegp- 
tirely new order of society based on what we may oall capiteliat 
equality : the proprietary equality of humanity and the equality: 
of industrial rights and privileges. 

As I remember that young man uttering his first words of pao-~ 
test against our economic system, I reflect how Little it wag-ime 
agined then that his theories would one day agitate the wort: 
and become an important lever in the overthrow of time-honaiiy}’: 
institutions. How little did the contemporaries of St, Paxt ao 
agine the influence which that simple mind would prodoge ahi 
the future of the world! Who could have supposed at that stamae® 
that he was of more importance than the Roman Senate agi 
reigning emperor—more even than all the emperors of ally 
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eadom to follow? In modern times Karl Marx may have beew 
ae important in hia way as was St. Paul in his. ; 

From Cologne I want to Frankfort, the seat of the German 
Partiamentat that time: it had been chosen as a legislative center 
because of its preeihinent association with the traditions of the 
past; and to it the German uprising sent its repreasntatives. In’ 
talking with its members I found them posasesed with two lead- 
ing ideas: one was the political unity of Germany; the other 
was @ general idea of social reform. In thia last there reigned! 
great diversity and conflict of opinion. 

While thera I moet Fribel, the founder of the Kindergarten 
system ; and well I remember a feative gathering that took place: 
& few miles from Frankfort, at which Fribel, offering me a glass 
of the sparkling Rhine wine (richest emblem of the German: 
Bacchus), remarked :—‘ Alles segen kommt von oben!” 

Another sentiment uttered on this festive occasion, and which 
has proved prophetic, impressed me particularly: thespeaker was 
a member of the legislature—I forget his name: “ Mr. Brisbane,” 
he said, “we have fifteen hundred princes and their relations 
living on Germany, and fifteen hundred thousand a year does not 
psy for their luxuries. We are devoured by this great army of 
blood-suckers. Germany is cut up into a lot of little principal- 
ities, and a man cannot stir without being accosted by 8 gen- 
darme of some State, jealous of all the others. This must go 
under! The colors of the new German flag are emblems of our 
condition ; the black figure in the center is the night that reigus, 
the orange is the dawning day, and the red is the blood that is 
going to be shed.” 

Robert Blum was another of the distinguished men whom I 
met in Frankfort; he was known aa one of the most energatic: 
aud devoted members of the provisional Parliament over which ha 
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presided, and the turbaletioe. ott-abick be Sols lost : 
cool presence af mind. He wana well-bailt man, 9 
Socratie face, blending intellectuality with the f 
a popularleader. Though of ee en as ik 
plebeian origin, hia spontaneous, off-hand oratory: pha 
thing before him. Delegated by the Frankfort pestnnied 
two or three others to go to Vienna and encourage the gph z 
there, he wag taken by the Austrian army, tried before.« Gas “ 
martial, and shot. 

My next point of interest was Berlin. There. fond 
Prussian Parliament in session. A, rising of the people afte 
severe conflict in the spring had driven the government ipupet 
out of the city, in which atate of things King William IV. ty 
avoid bloodshed, had mildly acquiesced. His reputation fér iv 
certain liberalism had gained the confidence and applause of: they 
people ; they wished him to proclaim himself emperor of all Gaz, 
many, and march to the conquest of Austria and the southary, 
Catholic States. A parliament was called to form a liberal ag 
stitution under the impulse of that idea. 

I was in Berlin in the midst of all this political excitement: « 
There I met again some of my old friends; I found that thoges 
who had entertained liberal views in 1881-2 were now among tha: 
leading spirits in the political movement. Madame Varnhageg4 
was dead, but her husband continued her spirit, and her old home, 
was still the center of reformatory ideas; the liberal-mindedl 
youth rallied round Varnhagen himself as a kind of oraela? 
Michelet, my old profeseor, was alive and intellectually young 
but he viewed the great social movement from Hegel's 
point and was striving to co-ordinate it with the logheal a’ 
tion of the Universe, 

I made the acquaintance of several members of F 
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and often conversed with them on tha momentous questions of 
that time. Among others with whom I talked on the subject 
was a man who hed been interested in the social movement of 
Germany for a long time and had followed it clogely,—I cannot 
recall his name. Hoe said to me one day: “Do you remember 
Le Globes, which you put in Stehle’s coffee-house, and which re- 
mained there for a few months before it was suppressed by the 
police? And of course you remember the discussions and con- 
troversiea going on at that time at Varnhagen’s? Well, that 
paper and thoee discussions were the commencement of the. 
social movement in Germany. Some men in Silesia read that 
paper; ardent converts were made (among others he mentioned 
the name of Weitling), who, going back to their native places, 
began to spread the ideas among the operatives of the manu- 
facturing towns; and this gave rise to a popular conception of 
Communism which spread throughout the whole region. Out of 
that has come the great socialist movement in Germany.” 

Thue it would appeer that the first form in which these new 
ideas manifested themselves very generally was absolute Com- 
munism—joint ownership of the property by individuals—rither 
than Collectivism or ownership by the collective unity represented. 
by the State. But this crude principle of communiam is fast 
dying out, to be succeeded by the higher principle of collective 
ownership which will prevent all monopoly whether of indi- 
viduals or of joint-stock companies. 


From Berlin I went to Vienna, entering that city two days 
after the Austrian army, which had been driven out as had the 
army at Berlin. Nobody had been permitted to enter the 
city up to that time; and as I passed through the gates a host 
of peasants with their wagous were crowding in together pell- 
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meli. The revolutionary movematt? was news 
pressed: the incendiary leaders had fledor & 
and absolute quiet reigued; consequently “aia aay 
to be sean buts conquered city; the police on gueniipe 
where, soldiers. camped in the.street, and offiears s ue 
with all the pomp of heroic capture. Cathe pobaias 
enoamped some Croatian soldiers; and, ss I rete sg 
them, I observed one hercniean fellow decked out in. ene 
uniform and carrying himself with all the pomp of. milieqrwil 
play. Asking a shopkeeper standing in his doorway, wher s 
man was, his reply came in the most deferential tone ‘a 
gazed upon the subject of my curiosity with an expheamig oe 
of mingled awe and admiration: ‘“ That is Field-omeail 
Yellachich !” . 
My purpose in visiting Germany was to witneas pereome ee 
the revolutionary movement there; to observe the apirit: nb a 
people and the prevailing ideas, together with the progress tha@ 
had taken place since my first visit in 1829. I wanted to soa’ » 
in contact with the German intellect, and observe closely thed: 
fluence which modern political and social ideas had exerede 
upon it. 
Here in Vienna I found Horatio Greenough and his bre 
they were on the eve of a journey south, and with them I sta 
out for Italy. We left the Austrian capital on the morniigram 
about the hour that Blum was shot; the news of the-axesis : i 
reached us while on our journey the next day and made. wy am “6 
me & most painful impression, as indeed it did throughou$ Gs %, 
many. 
The first important city on our roate from Vienns——ite 
seventy miles distant—was Gratz, romantically situated dae 
large valley between picturesque mountains. ’ We arri 
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about nine o'clock at night: the diligence drove to the principal 
hotel, a very large stone building, long and low. surrounded by an 
immense courtyard enclosed with a high stone wall. In response 
to the postilion's cry, the gates were opened and we drove into 
the courtyard, which seemed more like entering a fortification 
than the grounds of a hotel. But light streamed from the win- 
dows, and the sound of music indicated that there was life and 
_ gayety within. We alighted and were shown to our rooms. A 
few minutes later our whole party reassembled in the dining- 
room. Littke expecting in this far-off, secluded spot to witness 
euch @ brilliant scene, the picture here presented both surprised 
and pleased me. A vast table atretched from one end to the other 
ofa room over one hundred fest long, around whoee sides, about 
half-way to the ceiling, ran a balcony, from which a skilled or 
chestra was sending forth rapturous strains of music—the finest 
German compositions being in its répertoire, The hunting season 
had just opened, and at the table sat a gay and picturesque com- 
pany; ‘he green dreases of the huntemen mingling in the throng 
with richly decorative effect. The rows of wine-bottles border- 
ing each side of the table offered a generous inspiration to the 
toasta born of the apirit of the hour; the waitresses were viva- 
cious young girls, dressed in their peculiar mountain costume, 
and, as they passed from guest to guest, they had a cheery 
word for esch. Taking our seats at this table we watched the 
scene with no little interest while being served with a repast 
which it would be difficult to find in the houses of the rich in 
our great cities. The wine, though not of s high quality, was 
excellant; and I could not but be impressed with the joy and free- 
dom of this simple unrestrained life. I instinctively contrasted 
this world of unconventional sociability end the spparent absence 
of al! self-conscious caloulation with the manner of life in our 
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sumptuous capitals, where bosiness tnd pokisieal oil 
full of distrust, and society reflects ote eigenen 
ovsies engendered by small personalities, the 2 
of which is spiritual death. 

Continuing our journey the next day, phipihn pein. 
ing at the foot of the southern mountain reoge -se 
Germany and Italy. Crossing this range we baguiite 
acent under the shadow of night: everywhere on the Cheong 
side stillness had reigned ; the little village lights were ont, © 
their inhabitants had evidently retired to reat. I¢ was ¢ be 
o’clock when on the southern slope we entered the city 
Udina, the first considerable city of northern Italy. A xs Bay : 
dent moon was spreading its light over the scene as we dinseted! 
our steps to the public square, where the cafée were situabedi. , 
There all was animation: houses illuminated, caffe open, aad . 
people circulating as if it had been midday rather than the 
approach of midnight. What a contrast between the Germea’ 
race on the northern slope of the mountain and the Italian rage 
on the southern. In these two distinct features stood owt tha: 
characters of the two people: on the one side, the sober gravitgn 
of the north; on the other, the careless hilarity of the south, 
The two pictures presented at a glance the two distinct racer. 
and suddenly there passed before my mind the history of hm 
Latins and the Germans—the dark-haired and the ane 
Aryans. 

Udina had once belonged to Venice: on a tall column inte 
center of its square still stood the proud winged lion, apd) 
around the square were the old palaces showing the wealth wf 
former days. The silver moon, floating through the soft olowds 
above, gave te the whole scene an air of romance not to be; oe 
gotten ; it was charming and impreasive, and fertile in auggpaiae 
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tiong of all kinds. Udina lost her importance when Venice 
loat her commerce, and she gradually sank into industrial and 
secial torpor. 


I was now in Italy, and, with as little delay as possible, I 
hurried on to Rome, the Italian center of that political agitation 
which from Paria had echoed through all Europe. The Milanese 
had driven the Austrians out of their city, and Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, had raised his banner against Austrian domin~ 
ion. I arrived in Rome just two days after Pope Pius IX. had 
fled from the city to take refuge at Gaéta, a Neapolitan seaport 
town near the Roman frontier. The Pope had been liberal in 
hia policy to begin with, and had thus acquired a good deal of 
popularity among the people; but, the radical movement in his 
States becoming more and more serious and democratic in its 
tendency, the Pope became alarmed and fled. He saw that 
political liberality and democratic sentiments were incom- 
patible with the policy of the Catholic Church, its priv- 
ilegea, ita organization, and its system of government ; so 
he and his advisers tumbled back into a dead, conservative 
policy. 

I found that a number of political clubs had been organized in 
Rome, and I visited some of them with a view of getting at the 
spirit reigning among the revolutionary leadera: [ scon dis- 
covered that it was but a mild type of revolutionism; a kind of 
dilettanteiem in reform, exciting the imagination but not reach- 
ing down into the sterner passiona: furthermore, it was limited 
almost exclusively to the educated classes; the people had no 
understanding of political questions and remained outside of 

In France the movement was sarious, popular, impsasioned, 


even fierce; it was based on a hatred of oor x eet 
and privileges; it was directed against those institutiotry 
gave to the upper classes their dominion of the a 
Educated by the revolutions of the past, the panel 
were deeply imbued with a sentiment of progressive deat 
if I may so call it; destruction of political and social “ks 
tions—the underlying charactertatic of all the popular + ah 
of our age. In Germany the movement was aleo pete: we 
profound: there was there deep sentiment of universal wmagge 
and a feeling of the necessity of fundamental changes in. aa s 
constitution of society; deep hatreds permeated the minda 7 
men. But there was a certain kindness and goodness, i nhereey 
in the Germanic soul, which tempered those feelings and padi’ 
from the revolutionary movements of Germany its violerit cha 
acter—preserving the people from those cruel excesses whidity 
took place in Paris in the days of June. Butin Italy, aa I haves 
said, aside from some violent manifestations (as in Milan, fas 
instance), the movement was an ideal dilettante affair; it was-@: : 
dream of the educated classes for the establishment of polities? . 
freedom—for the organization of a government of politics’, 
liberty. They went back to Rousseau and tothe Romans: they. 
had fantastic ideas of a great republic—a country restored fo. 
her ancient splendors; and all the dreams of the eighteenth. 
century, from Rousseau and Alfieri down even to the writers af! 
our own time, served to justify their vague ambition. 3 
At one of these Roman clubs I met Cicero Vacchio, a landapt’f 
of the people, so far aa the movement extended to them: ay . 
had, in fact, the populace under his control; they looked ie  t 
him for advice and direction. He was one of the most éeatte 
of the uneducated reformers and formed a link bettredly i 
upper and lower classes. I was particularly steack witty See 
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man risen from the ranks of the working class: his fine face, 
natural intelligence, and great common-sense, together with his 
dignifed, unpretending manner in his humble lumberdealer’s 
garb, showed me that nobility of the human soul which stands 
out sometimes in the simplest form,—a kind of naked humanity 
without education or social advantages, innocent of that inter- 
course with the higher apheres of life considered so indispensabia 
te real refinement, and yet a noble by birthright. / Upon the 
suppression of the revolutionary movement in Rome, Cicero Vac- 
chio fled the city; but, unhappily, he was captured and shot by 
the inmarching army of the French, who took possession of the 
capital. 

When peace and quiet was once more restored, the Pope 
returned to the Vatican thoroughly cured of his liberal ten- 
dencies; and, during the long reign which followed he main- 
tained a firm, fossilized conservatism. 

The upper classes generally, having no conception of the 
means of conducting scientifically and peacefully the great 
progressive movement of our age, simply seek to supprese it; 
they would kill every measure of reform, and maintain society 
forever in its sctual state of stagnation and disease. 

From Rome I continued on to Naples, taking the inland route 
to observe the interior of the country. Although nearly twenty 
years had elapsed since the introduction of the railway, it was 
still the day of stage-coaches in the Papal Dominions. Gregory 
XVI., who died in 1847, had declared in his “divine wisdom ” 
and authority that railroads were the invention of the devil— 
hence their pious exclusion from his dominions. 

I left Rome at four o'clock one morning, by e magnificent 
moonlight (which not being an invention of the devil was 
allowed to shine on the holy city}. Among my companiona in 


the coach were a sdlonel of the National Guaxts 
pary : both retarning to their homes, which lay cut thi a 
Naples. Naturally we got into conversation, ma TM ae 
interested in their cede alate aia Sah a 
of their intellectua! status; they no doubt recipice 
curiosity from a similar standpoint. The colonel was d& 
strong man with good common-sense; the apothecary wae 
and dried up physically, with an apparently correspond aig oe 
tellect. Among the various topica that came up d tie 
journey was the religious question: the colonel sak met 
was the religion of my country, and upon my replying at nd 
were Protestants he wanted to know what were our spoilt 
beliefs. I told him they were very much the same ag higjéte 
cept that we did not pray to the Virgin or the saints: As the’ 
Italians pray much mors to the saints and the Virgin than 5% 
the Father, I knew this would strike him as extremely hansiie© 
cal. “ We go,” I said, “to the center of authority and addcelr, 
ourselves direct to God.” My interlocutor wae greatly shooked!. 
at this, and entered upon a serious argament to prove that: = 
owed supreme respect to the Mother of Ged. Wherwupon-t 
ventured to give him another subject of meditation: “ Im sup. 
country,” I continued, “we have no purgatory; we believe. 
strictly in heaven and heil; man's fate ia irrevocably vended st - 
death, and if he happens to be sentenced to the nether repinthy: 
there is no getting out.” “ What!” he exclaimed, ‘no purge § 
tory? A man commits a small sin and can't be priser: 
“Not” I replied, “when once his earthly accounts are : 2 
up and the balance is against him he goes straight to hell: Ane 
there he stays!" With « sigh of relief he thanked the Bly fe 
Virgin that he had not been born in such a benighted lie 
Here the apothecary joined in, expressing his hotrer shelinas 
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entire nation could be so mistaken in ita religious belief: “ The 
idea of imposing eternal punishment on a poor sinner who 
had discovered too late the error of his ways!” 

Tha country throngh which we passed seemed in keeping 
with the mental development of my fellow-travelers; for 
hours we bordered a landed estate belonging to a single indi- 
vidual—a duke. It was poorly cultivated and spariely inhab- 
ited; a striking illustration of the baneful result of land 
monopoly. This was extensively the casa in Italy, where there 
was not a great amount of accumulative capital, and where 
almost none was directed to agricultural improvement: I saw 
by the wretched condition of the peasantry, as we passed along 
that he who owns the soil controle the means of production 
and virtually owns the laborer, to whom he dictates conditions. 
In the realm of property-ownership there is exercised as 
great = despotism as is possible in the realm of politics under 
the moet tyrannical régime. 

At Frosinone, nearly half-way to Naples, the ecoach-route 
came to an end. The next morning I took a private convey- 
ance and continued my journey, intending to sleep that night 
at Capua, about thirty miles from Naples: but at seven o'clock 
that evening I was stil) five miles away, at a little village which 
eerved as & rendezvous for muleteers. I knew that the city of 
Capua, perpetuating a Middle-Age tradition, closed its gates at 
seven o’clock—after which nobody was permitted to enter; 
there was, consequently, no better prospect for the night than 
accommodation in one of the little village inns. Applying at 
ona of them for a bed, I was informed that they had no beds, 
bat that they could give me some fresh hay in a large kitchen 
lighted by a cheerful blazing fire. I seat my dxiver around to 
the other inns, of which there were five, and from each came 


the same negative reply ss regarded the bed, and ay 
generous offer of atraw or hay. ° 
On entering the piece I had observed a large stone odie 
hidden behind a high wall with a apscious courtyard. Tex 
of the innkeeper what that building twas, he replieditt 
wes a college. I suggested that I might get a nights JoOpig 
there. “ Doubtful!” he rejoined, * but we will go ad e 
We accordingly started off together and soon stood beborw "Mig 
large portal. My knock produced so little impression, ttast .t 
took up a stone and began pounding with that; wheseapinik 
through a crack in the door, I soon spied a man sapprosobiiyy 
“ Qui ché?” he cried out, (* Who's thera?’”’). ee 
would be useless to say an American, I answered: “ An & fi 
man who wanta a night's lodging! I cannot get a bed & at anes 
inns. Can you give me one?” “No, Signor; there are no body. 
here unoccupied, and it is impossible to give you a roomie 
Thinking there might be a more effective mode of persuasion), ¥* 
held up a silver coin about the value of a dollar, remarking? - 
‘Find me a room and I will give you this.” Instantly Hiv 
countenance changed, and, turning on his heel, he rushed husk} 
into the house. Reappearing in a few minutes, he eyed me 
carefully through the crack, then unbolted the door and let se 
in, saying: “Signor, I will give you my room!” Passing’ 
through the courtyard I entered the building and was shown t. 
the room in question, a clean, spacious chamber, containing 
cot bed. From there he conducted me to a large hall where a 
long table was spread, and motioned me to aseat in the o 30 
As I passed through the courtyard I had heard a dirge-diiieaan 
chant which might be compared to the singing of a thoy — 
rooks on the tree-topa of some old English forest: “ The pean 
are chanting vespers,” explained my guide, “they will a : in} 
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through and then supper will be.served.” I observed that the 
table was spread with spotless linen, though coarse, and that 
thera was upon it a liberal provision of bottles of white wine. 
Soon the doors opened, and in flocked the pupils with their 
teachers. The pupils were some seventy in number, and there 
were three professors. The director took his seat on one side 
of me, and the second in authority on the other side: I found 
them simple-minded, kind, affable men, but intellectual 
children; they were without practical contact with the world 
and knew very little about it. We soon entered into general 
conversation, and then I explained to them that I was an 
American. They made many inquiries concerning my country, 
and finally brought out an old geography of 1809, in which they 
read that the population was 8,000,000. They asked me how I 
came from America ; showing by their questions that they did not 
know that it was necessary to come by water; and by the natare of 
their remarks I saw that they knew nothing of where America 
was, the extent of the country, or its population. Soon the 
conversation branched off on to general subjects, and among 
others that which interested them moet—religion; they asked 
me if I was a Catholic. 

This was an embarrassing question; “If I say no,” thought 
I, “ they will perhaps feel so shocked that my room will be taken 
from me, under the conviction that a heretic should not be per 
mitted to sleep under their roof. Seeking, therefore, to find 
some neutral ground, I answered, “ that unfortunately I had been 
born in a Protestant country, and that one generally accepted 
the faith of their native land.” ‘ Become a Catholic!” they at 
once urged, interestedly. ‘Is there no salvation outside of the 
Church?” Tinguired. “No! Oh! no. Nobody can be saved 
vutaide of the Catholis Church !” And I observed a kind, sympa- 
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thetio manner in their bearing soiracdi meal 
their words were the ebilddike expression of’). 
they had been nursed and drilled. We canversed o 
and every now and then I would surprise them .. 
tion regarding the beliefs and customs of the benighted? 
of my native land. ‘They asked meif we had any losent is 
country ; I answered, “ Nol—that they were prohibited byte = 
This too waa beyond their comprehension. 

Strange to say, these priesta were inveterate pane 
teries ; aa, indeed, were all the people of Italy of that & 
found afterwards that the number of small lottery a oe 
that country was prodigious ; in the NS Gar ae. 
every second or third house contained a lottery, and you som 
buy a ticket, from one cent upwards, with a chance of denteigg] 
® prize in proportion to the risk thus taken, The entiny pega 
lation was evidently given to gambling, and these pious: pak § 
fessora remarked “that lotteries did no hamm.” I could saty 
their expression of countenance that this mode of gambling: 
was resorted to as a means of excitement—a kind of escapge 
valve in their monotonous existence, which offered so lithls 
variety in the play of the passions. -6 

On making inquiries regarding the character of the collegis, 2, 
learned that the sons of the first families of the surroundiz od 
country were pupils there; I had before me, consaquentixns ‘ 
specimen of the intelligence of the upper classes. The bes] 
professor, whose salary was about thirty dollars a year, t& “3 
the classics ; the other two, whose salary amounted to the libs a ¥ 
sum of twenty-four dollars each, taught mathematics and's 
of the simple branches. Any practical education was out of ob [ ia 
question, and the knowledge of gsography or of the condttiy a 


contemporaneous countries to be found in this institubiaaee 
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extremely limited; its inmates were in a state of infantile 
simplicity, knowing almost nothing of the external world. 

Next morning I took leave of my good-natured, pious friends 
and continued on to Naples, where I found a very agresable 
transformation in the dirty, squalid streeta of years ago. Great 
improvement had taken place undar the régime of Victor Em- 
manuel ; it was easy to perceive that a new spirit had entered 
there, and that revolutionary ideas had had their echo even in 
this conservative, superstition-bound corner of the Old World. 


The scope and meaning of the revolutionary movement, as it 
appeared to me, after this rapid survey of the different countries, 
may be summed up as follows :—First, there was abroad a atrong 
spirit of reaction against the monarchical principle : the leading 
desire of the people seemed to be to get rid of the old traditionary 
authority and establish in its place a democratic form of govern- 
ment, Still, in Germany the distinctive feature of the move- 
Mont was an aspiration for political unity through the abolition 
of its numerous petty sovereignties, and the constitution of a 
“ Vaterland ” under one head. The segmentation of Germany 
into the little principalities then existing was felt to be a great 
evil ; it complicated commercial relations, was a cause of useless 
expense, and also of political weakness to Germany ; keeping her 
in a subordinate position in the general politics of Europe. 
Efforts, as I have said, had been made by the revolutionists and 
liberals in the north to induce the king to take the lead and 
place himself at the head of a Germanic Federation. This, 
after much vacillation and hesitation he refused to do; and hia 
conservative advisors finally combined to carry out the suppree- 
sion policy—effected first in Prussia and then, with the aid of 
the Prussian army, in the aoeterh parte of Germany, whore the 


tevolutionary movement continued the intext 4a 
Republic was not then « leeding ides in & : 
of government, it was felt, should be pessoa 
unity. 

In Italy, however, the Republic was a tradition. Ase 
magio word floated a halo of past glory, and non A 9 
minds built hopes of a brighter fatore. Here, nae z 

national unity was made the primary object of the r 
struggle by the soberminded thinkera. 

In England the Chartist movement had received = powertyy 
impetus from the agitation on the Continent: ite aim. best 

introduce into the English constitution certain political ra 
of a democratic character; such for instance as manhood 6 # 
frage, triennial parliamenta, vote by ballot, ets., but it wel 
purely political movement, leaving the whole social fabrig.wp 
touched; and efter the imprisonment of its principal _— 
the movement died out. 

Thus the entire movement throughout Europe was at +i 
epoch essentially political. “ Socislism,” so to speak, waa 2 = a 
born yet; that is, it had not entered into the minds of ' 
people: it formed no subject of general interest or moté - 
power to action. Some few leading thinkers in different ¢ 
of Europe were occupied with social ideas, but hy ad 
penetrated to the minds of the masses; hence merely politic 
reforms were still looked upon as the means of emanois 
and elevation for the laboring classes. 


* 
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From Naples I returned to Paris. The firat thing 

covered on my arrival there was that a great reaction by ah : 
in. The upper classes had again obtained control of . 
Lamartine, Ledrv-Rollin and other Republican minke i 
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been turned out, and a reactionary government wes already 
established. The terrible insurrection of June had alarmed all 
the conservative interests: capitalist, religious and political ; 
and it had been violently suppressed. At the cost of thousands 
of livea the workingmen had been put down! But the revoln- 
tionary epérit was not crushed and ite activity was still manifest 
in certain circles. The liberal-minded sought ina blind way 
the triumph of certain political righte; hoping by political 
reforms and the establishment of a Republic to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. Widespread discussions on political 
subjects were likewise going on among the people and their 
leaders: clubs were opened, democratic papers obtained a large 
circulation, and an impassioned agitation, with the propagation 
of theories of various kinds, was rife everywhere. 

The long political agitation which had come down from the 
first revolution still exercised its influence and preoccupied the 
popular thought. There was still maintained the delusion that 
a purely democratic system of government, with the power of 
the franchise would lead to great changes in the evonomic 
system, and thus free the laborer from the social injustices 
which oppressed him. They did not know that a new genera- 
tion had developed new problems: that the wrongs of the 
“ Fourth Estate” in tha nineteenth century demanded remedies 
ofa very different character from those demanded by the“ Third 
Estate” in the eighteenth. The great Revolution of 1789 had 
been well prepared by the teachings of the remarkable men whe 
preceded it, and the downfall of the aristocracy and the Church 
in that tremendous political cataclysm was but the logical 
sequence of a century of disintegrating influence. This revolu- 
tion had no euch powerful antecedent! The public mind had 
not been prepared for the new era which was about to dawn : 
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it waa possessed by vague. ideas, vague -£ 
theories; and with all the incoherence of i 
Such conflict and divemity of actions.and paisa 
fundamental result, and I soon aaw that cocanit Rasa al 
would come out of that widespread agitation, ; 
Meanwhile my friends of the “ Démocratis Pacifique) 
carrying on an eamest propaganda of their ideas. Thay 
proposing radical measures in the organization of the adi 
trative branch of the government, so as to bring aboebys 
examination of their social projects; and they were st the aie 
time advocating the practical trial of Association on en. sdeqp@ais 
scale, and with sufficient capital to demonstrate the priadiglé 
They had their headquarters at number 2 Hue de Beanmegy 
large apartment composed of a suite of salons ope - 
fine, shady garden, upon the Quai, where, in pleasant w. 
groups would form, in lively discussion on the topica of 
hour. Nothing of the kind had ever existed before. Hers.s ~.. 
a social and intellectual center, with all the attraction 
material appointments could give, thrown open to the frietetaeud 
the Cause, and to thinkers of every stamp who were plesseg 
make it their rendezvous. Not Fourier’s theories alone 
discussed there, but those of every schoo! of socialogical «hugh 
Proudhon, one of the boldest and most original thinkege (fF 
France, was among the Aabitués of that time. He wae. tee 
editing “Za Voiz du Peuple,” which had a circulstion of «pee 
200,000, and endeavoring to convince the upper classes, ax “ei 
ag the magses, that the real cause of the existing troutles 9 
the usurpation and monopoly of the landed property witha ae 
capital and credit institutions of the country by the bewege a oe 
He advocated a new theory of political economy: the supesiim 
of labor, of industrial righta, of juatice and equality in th ee o 
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domain of production, exchange snd credit; and, attacking the 
old system of political economy, he showed the false principles 
on which it rests, namely: the supremacy of capital (the ores- 
tion of labor) over labor; the rights of property based on con- 
quest or usurpation, and the sanctioning of the wages system 
as the normal atate of industry. These ideas were very new to 
the masses of the people, and to the democratic leaders as well. 
They made their way but slowly. It was Proudhon, however, 
who really began in France the advocacy of what may be called 
the political economy of labor—or modern Sooialiam. He 
meditated a complete change in the credit systew—one of his 
leading ideas being to reform the Bank of France and render it 
a national bank, securing credit to all who could give reliable 
security. 

I knew Proudhon very well, and had frequent conversations 
with him on the ourrency question. I used to visit him at 
Mazas, the prison in which political miscreants were detained 
at that time. For having written disrespectfully of the coa- 
servatives in office, the reactionary government had arraigned 
Prondhon and condemned him to several months’ imprison- 
mang, 

I would like to say just here that the manner of treating 
political prisoners in France presents a marked contrast with 
the way in which the same class of offenders are treated in 
England. The prisoners at Mazas had clean, airy rooms, where 
their friends were allowed to visit them, and in every respect 
their treatment differed from that of the ordinary malefactor; 
whereas, in England no distinction is made between crimes of an 
intellectual and s moral character—except occasionally where 
the culprit happens to be a wealthy and influential person. On 
the cocasions of my visits to Mazas I was courteously received 
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by the officials and allowed free intercourse with thake of 
whom I soul UStssod to hangs pobssdencti saat 
on s pleasant corridor overlooking the court. He seins 
meals from outside, and aay other thing contributing to hiss 
fort sent in by his friends: his panishment, consequently, va 
scarcely more than forced seclusion. & 

In this prison ‘I used to discuss tha money pari 
Proudhon by the hour. It is very rarely that ona finds @ mii 
capable of handling the complex question of Credit; bat when.” 
it shall be better understood and scientifically dealt with, goverme. 
ments will bring about more beneficent reaults in the commet, 
cial and industrial life of nations. I was glad to find that Pruad- 
hon and I agreed perfectly as to its principles, which in our 
opinion could be applied practically in various ways, even in 
the present state of society. Proudhon combined great clear 
ness of insight and intellectual power with firmness of obay 
acter. He was aman who feared nothing, and who was endowed 
with immense moralenergy. He endeavored tocall the attention 
of France to economic reforms, but his vigorous propagenda was. 
only dimly comprehended by the people, and did not, comse-: 
quently exercise any great influence. 

Other Democratic papers advocated reforms of a merely polié- 
ical character, for the upholding of the Republic. Emile de 
Girardin was conspicuous in this field: his paper with ite wide 
circulation, waged continual war upon monarchical principles. . 
it even went so far in the line of radical innovation as to pata 
pose that the government should devote 100,000,000 aa ae 
the practical trial of the leading plans of Aseociation—espectakly } 
those of Fourier. “Let us try these theories,” said sacl “3 7 
they are false it will be demonstrated by their failure, and if seuhy 
they will furnish us valuable hints and guides.” 
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My old &iend, Jules Leobevalier, had joined Proudboa and 
he, with others of the old school, waa endeavoring to carry out 
what wae thought practical in the way of tymmediate sceial reoon- 
struction. “ Fourier will follow,” he used to say to ma, “wa 
must firat build the foundation on which his sohame is to rest; 
we must first change the industrial system and fonnd a new 
economic order. Lechavalier was far-sighted and intuitive in 
his judgment. | 
But while this popular agitation was going on, the upper classes 
were plotting and scheming to destroy the Republic. The 
bourgeoisie, the clergy, and the aristocracy locked with fear 
and abhorrence on all these new doctrines, quietly laying their 
plans for the reestablishment of a new monarchy—a form of 
government which would enable them to control the populace 
and again restore “order,” as they called it; that order which 
permits the upper classea to peacefully control all the prodac- 
tiva operations of society, and to appropriate to themselves the 
sweat and blood earnings of the oppressed laborer. 


And so the revolutionary movement of 1848 came to an end. 
In Germany and Italy it was put down by the military power, 
and in France it was finally crushed by the usurpation and des- 
potiam of Napoleon IIT. upon the establishment of his imperial 
government. The leaders of the revolutionary movement in 
Germany were expelled from the country ; Austria re-established 
her dominion in the north of-Italy ; the Popa was restored to 
Rome to be maintained there by French soldiera, and s general 
reaction set in throughout Europe. 

The movement of 1848 wae a failure becanse there was no 
fundamental idea to direct it. The people wasted their energy 
in’ fooliah politics! reforms, visions of Republics, of political 


equality, eto.; all of which wore foreign to thelr pandtigl 
interests. But it gave impetus to « vast system of popenwrne 
cation which has been going on ever since. The propio ie 
rapidly awakening to a clear understanding of the mighty Saae 
tions of modern socialism: the revolutionary iia fr 
aelst a aeacsdai ns dimemeniepe Waa er tiny 
years ago, and this time it will bring a far differeeien 
reaults. 


Early in the following year an incident cccarred whist - 
sulted in my expulsion from France, On the 24th of F ; 
1849, the firstanniversary of the Revolotion, thare was & cca 
celebration of the day by the working-men and their frlewtbeic? 
Probably the largest of these popular gatherings was that at tig? 
Salle Martel, an immense hall with an audience capacity ‘af? 
some five or aix thousand. On this occasion it wae fnll: Twée. 
tended that celebration, taking my aeat about midway in time? 
parquet; around and above mo were five or six tiers of boxes’, 
and galleries all filled to overflowing. 

The spirit of the meeting announced itself ag aggressive: thx 
first three or four speechea were quite inflammatory, and strongly-: 
denunciatory of all governments. I observed that Ledra-Ralx 
lin, seated in front of me near the atage, hung his head andi, 
looked down while these speechea were going on, showing thet, 
he was out of harmony with them. He did not sympathize with 
such a violently radical spirit. When the fourth speaker bukAs 
finished, some one came forward on the platform and ‘sai 
“There is an American citizen present who may haved0e eee 
thing of interest to say to this andience.”—and without: faxthiigen 
preliminary pronounced my name. I was taken by suspen 
and wholly unprepared for a call of this kind. Whategh aaa 
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eay thet would have real yalue in it, and still keepin tone with 
the spirit of the meating? 

T arose from my seat and made my way very slowly towards 
the platform, endeavoring as I went to get some idea that 
would be appropriate to the occasion. But with the exception 
of a aingle thought with which J determined to close, I saw that 
I muat leave it all to the moment's inspiration. 

Coming upon the stage and beholding that vast audience 
before me, I was strangely impressad: all consciousness of my 
physica! self gradually faded away; and as I glanced over 
that great sea of facea it suddenly flashed upon me that clear 
Views on political and social questions were of primary neces- 
sity for the proper guidance of the people. Having in my mind 
the conflicting, incoherent theories then reigning with the great 
Parisian multitude, I resolved upon a brief statement that the 
absolute condition of success was education on political and 
social questions. I remember opening with these words: 
“Perhaps this andience would like to know what the world 
expects of France!” I then proceeded to relate that I had just 
completed a tour through Europe; visiting Belgium, Prussia, 
Austria and Italy ; that I had examined the state of the public 
mind in theee several countries, and that everywhere I had 
found them locking to France for light and guidance; that 
France was considered the fountain-head of new and progressive 
ideas. “ France,” I said, * is on social questions the intellectual 
leader of Europe: she must act wisely!” 

I made, intentionally, a most conservative speech ; telling the 
people in substance thet unless they instructed themselves in 
the principles of social ecience, the Revolution would be a 
failure. I expected to be hissed rather than applauded ; bat after 
Z had spoken a little while I observed in the audience a general 
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air of interest: Leara-Rellin sninod bis baad andl es 
attentively in apparent approval of Sy ee Te? a 
élose I made some general remerka om tho great. p 
Se ee ee 2 
te universal principles: I spoke of tn min abn Ba ag 
in men and money ou a hundred battle-fiskis to + oe 
ideas; I spoke of her policy as unllke ne 
Purely selfish and national: She had given herself for a 
Thc met with bat approval nd contrac te 
servative part of my discourse. 

I left the stage amid tremendous applause, waving: af. 
and handkerchiefs, while Lagrange, one of the leadem of § 
popular movement, he who, it was said, had started the soa 
tion of the year before by firing the first pistol shot in the oak 
of the residence of Guizot the Prime Minister, clasped me 4 
his arms with preat enthusiasm. és 

Ledru-Roliin followed me with one of his characters 
speeches, full of earnest devotion to the cause of the peoples, 
His speech and mine were published together and aent broads. 
cast over France. The result was that some two weeke laa” 
received a notice to appear at the Préfectwre de Police. : : 
plying with this request without the least suspicion of — q 
might be wanted of me, I was not a little surprised on wrrivin 
there to lear that I must leave the country within 
hours. Upon inquiry as to the cause of such arbitary m 
regarding my movements, I was informed that my PN: 
public meeting on the 24th of February waa such as ne sieNO Es 
had a right to make in France, and that if I waa sea) ged 
after the lapse of the period fixed for my pasa 
put under arrest and carried to the frontier. I ¢ 
with the rigid magistrate and obtained tmeliystbite ig 
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grace. At the expiration of that time, however, being still un- 
prepared to leave, 1 went to the house of a friend and was there 
concealed a few days longer. Finally, one night at eight o’clock 
I drove to the railway station and left for Brussels. 


: CHAPTER XY. 

Faom Brussels I crossed over to Eagland and took p 
on the steamer “ Washington,” for the United States. 
vessel was built on the old plan with side wheels; ita ¢ otiaple s 
and ponderous machinery not being hidden from view m4 a. @ ) 
case with our stesmers today, and there were Sea alt ko 
the deck through which one could look down into the angie 
room. Besides, the weather being still cold, I was often oad ¢ 
go down into the midst of this machinery, where I made rt 
acquaintance of the engineer and with him studied this, mo 
interesting mechanism. ; 

I was thus led during my voyage to reflect on the infilnende” 
of mechanical invention on the development of the human mis 
I watched the great working beam with ita rhythmical mo’ 
up and down, turning the ponderous shaft to which the pedi 
wheels were attached, and I reflected on the infinite number of 
calculations it had required during a hundred years of rd 
perience to create such a atupendous piece of mechanism + 
the perfect adjustment of all its parts, so that they would + 
with unerring exactness. Here were two powerful alementa, 13 at 
and water, brought into contact. An intense degres of the & 
had driven the second from a liquid to a gaseous sun i 
through a series of mechanical adjustments produced this 1 
tic power of action. 


Aa I eat watching the working machinery accntad 


ay 
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said to myself; “When the human mind has to deal with 
matter and ita forcea it mast proceed methematically; it 
must analyze, compare and synthesize with unerring pre- 
cision. No speculation or loose reasoning is admissible here, 
where the penalty of a single mistake may be death. How dif 
ferent in the realm of the abstract where philosophical specula- 
tions may be indulged in with impunity. It is of no practteat 
importance to a man whether he be a Calvinist or an Atheist 
as regards immediate reaulte: no spiritual boiler stands ready 
to blow his head or his legs off as the consequence of a theo- 
logical mistake. On the contrary, men may be Platonists, Aris- 
totelians or Christians; entertaining the moat opposite philo- 
sophical opinions, and the practical results will be the same—no 
mortal danger threatening any one. But let man violate the 
conditions of matter, let him run a hair’s breadth contrary to the 
mathematical requirements of nature's forces, and he pays the 
bitter penalty: for Nature is an implacable mistress, entailing 
the direst consequences on man’s practical ignorance. 

Following up this line of reflection, I perceived how the 
priesthood of antiquity, living in their temples exempt from in- 
dustrial or other material occupation which would bring them 
in contact with matter and its conditions, gave themselves up 
to contemplative study, and indulged in the wildest specula- 
tions. Untrammeled by the stern facte of the objective world, 
their imagination had free acope, and, as a consequence, we see 
these holy men evolving their myriad contradictory theories 
on theology, and'deluding the minds of their followers with all 
the fancies with which the human brain is capable when uncon- 
trolled by the objective world. 

The seme condition prevailed to a certain extent among the 
Grock philosophers. They lived apart from the great current 
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of activity; their time was apent-in their ac 
in abstract contemplation or sbudys they hed. £ 
with industry and ite interests. The penal 
not developed, and they had no training iz tha ainda 
phenomena, where close observetion and oxperimest a 
sary with inductive reasoning from data furnished ty om 
tion and experiment. So they theorized asceording +¢ 
subjective nature of their individual minds, evolving as. 2am 
conflicting philosophical theories as there had been evolved: 
flicting theological theories. (Slavery being then univerwalj4@j 
upper classes. kept aloof from industrial pureuite—Plato lool 
upon them as “degrading” to manhood.) Thus it wae ig 
through all antiquity the mind of man was shut out from-inge 
tact with the material world—the very sphere in which i+ wa} 
destined to learn its first lessons in exact sad consusubiil 
reasoning. 
In the free towns and cities of the Middle Ages industrial pate 
suits were carried on by freemen: labor became griesre see. 
the best minds engaged in it. Here, for the first time in hikter 
was it that thought came really in contact with — 
mitting to its disciplining conditions and entering into practisdl ‘ah 
relations with it. It was thus forced to act with proaiélam, i 
observe carefully, to experiment and examine at every stag im me 
its practical conclusions. I lock upon this traiming in the Soi 
towns and cities of the Middle Ages as the preliminary step.Ji% 
the development of all modern thought. Then for the first @ oe 
the mind recoguized the inflexible conditions of matter equ 
instead of explaining material phenomena according to iat ie 
subjective imagination, it came down to the inexorable teghiiam 
facta, and to the study of the mathematical necessities of gia 
The result has been immense! It gradually led to Gn abadele 
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ment of the old system of theological and philosophical specn- 
lation, and out of it has come the whole of modern progress. 
Humanity is now oa the high-road to a complete mastery of the 
physical sciences: our steamshipa, our railroads, our telegraphs, 
our telephones and our gigantic machinery; the capacity for 
the production of wealth on a vast scale, and the establishment 
of great nationalities; all these show the limitless possibility 
of huxan development, when man shal} finally arrive at the 
scientific comprehension of the world in which he lives. 


On my réturn home this time I began « careful examination 
of * Socialism,” as I had observed it being evolved in Europe. 
A gréat idea had sprung up in the minds of the leading men in 
the popular ranks, which they clothed, each individually, in 
theories of their own. Nearly every one eaw a different side 
of the great question, and each one presented that side the 
importance of which he felt personally. 

“Socialism” may be presented in different ways. It may he 
considered as Social Science, in its instinctive, intuitional form, 
or it may be considered as a manifestation of the aim and tend- 
ency of the age in historical evolution. It is, in its actual 
phase, a new system of political economy. 

History shows us that two distinct systems have already been 
evolved: the first by the Greeks—Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon 
and others—whoae system had for ita fundamental principle 
alavery—the subjection of the laboring classes. They looked 
upon iabor as inherently degrading, and upon slavery aa 
necessary and natural institution. Upon this cornerstone, oon- 
sequently, were based all their theories of political economy : 
all their deductions regarding national institutions were founded 
On this one principle. There were at lesat ten times at many 


“s 
sisves as freemen in Athans ab ite mont fourldbiggy 
Athenian democracy was nothing. more thie <n-Diy 
alaveholdera living on the toil of tha bondman, 
In the last century another system of political eoonnmiy 
to be svolved, based upon the supremacy. of capit ye 
legitimacy of the wages system. From Duqnesnay a5 
Smith down to the present time, all our political eeonomisig 
considered that the system which places in the handa sd 
the capital of the world, the machinery of the world, i noe 
countries the soil, the mines, and all other means of prodnothidia 
ig a true and natural one, and will last forever. It ia s 
that the working olasses, without tha intelligence 
conduct industrial and business enterprises, and wi! 
self-control which guards a man against the snares of s 
gratification, are not fit to manage the coated ane al 
society. 
Tf we call the Greek system the political economy of Ste 
we may call this modern system the political economy of Oa 
and Wages. Both, however, arrive at the same result, cat ; 
the complete industrial subjection of the laboring claasem, . 
antiquity the lash was the fierce incentive to labor: at p _ age 
it is starvation, or the fear of it. The laborer to-day is ; 
to accept the paltry remuneration which keeps him beb. cept 
degree above starvation, while condemning him to constant tek ate 
consequently to mental inferiority, often absolute degradetian) 
“Socialism” is a third and entirely new system of potitiekt 
economy. We may call it the Political Economy af Ig ie 
As there were many different theories in the old se aaa 
there are many different theories in this new eebors ie rire 
yet far from being completely elaborated—demonetz 2 
principles and laws; hence ita failure to CONGUBE ‘Mt 
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assent. We must consider it as still in the embryonic siage of 
its evolution. Gradually, however, it is coming to be under 
stood by the working olsssea throughout the world, as well as 
by generous and progressive minds everywhere who take an 
interest in the elevation of society’s lower strata. When this 
leat shall be accomplished, and not till then, will the emancipa- 
tion of the human race really be achieved. 

I have aaid that “ Socialism,” in ita present phase, is a new 
system of politica! economy. What I maan is this: it attempts 
only to deal with one branch of the great social organism. It 
does not propose a new religion, or 4 new system of morality; it 
deals but secondarily with educational and political institutions; 
and its sole interest in upholding 8 democratic form of govern- 
ment is because it best representa the popular mind. It does 
not go beyond mere political reforms; for ita legitimate field of 
operations ia in those depertments of which political economy 
treats, namely: the rights of property and of capital; their rela- 
tion to lsbor; the wages system; the industrial government of 
society, etc. Now, if we are to consider this Socialism as an 
indication of the stage of historical development at which 
humanity has arrived, we can study it properly, only from the 
point of view of its universal meaning, following it up to its 
logical sequence. 

Going back to the early history of humanity we find in Egypt 
and Indis the reign of conquests. In Egypt the son followed 
the profession of the father, and men were divided into castes 
gocording to a fundamental distinction in industrial pursuite. 
Later on, when the system was fully developed, it became in 
many respects # despotism; the social line became so inflexible, 
finalty, that hostility grew up between the superior and inferior 
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During the long Ohatdeo-Assyzina adie, it 
the Gresk and Roman uivilications, the: a ae : 
prevailed. TisfehapMiaans tA gaavalivcuey Paenat4s fed 
serfdom—a mitigated form of the pexsonal:< uahipic 
man; and in oar modern age serfdom has given piste a 
wages system. At ons time man, the sams rsa: ae 
his fellow-man—by what now constitutes the ¢ iy 
it is the inatrumenta of production; the mines, te 
tories, the railways, etc., which are owned by the miymtaiy 
The producer is set free, but hie time and labor are ommel — 
those who control the wealth of society. A wat = 
usurpation and monopoly ia carried on ‘Stayt late madd oa * 
tion of society owning the property of the nations. Cheng ti 
have in many instances done a great work. The ginal 
achemes of the millionaire have led to vaat scbiovementa if 5 
industrial and scientific world; personal ambition and. 
motives have often been the instruments of great of ew 
good, and the rich man has undoubtedly served a wise puise@it 
in the general advancement of society. Bat the individfid 
work, as an tndividual, is about to give place to a new ff 
progress. Individual monopoly has grown to be = minal 
tyrant: it must be overthrown. The property of the. * 
must be controlled by the nation—the Collective Mind. regeg 
sented by its government; thus securing to all the sage 
bers of the great national family the right to engage & 
all those branches of labor for which they feel # 
adapted, and with the full enjoyment of the ecaceata . 
labor. This, it is contended by the Socialist an 
advanced, at leaat, is the result at which “ sary i 

I reviewed history to see how gradually this ac 
had taken place, from the conquests of msediegroines ie 
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eystem of our day: I axamined all that had been advanced on 
the eubject by the thinkers of Greece and Rome (in Egypt and 
Chaideo-Assyria there were no thinkers who occupied them- 
selves with questions of this kind). 1 then made a study of the 
theories of our modern political economists. In all these 
writers I saw an insensibility to the miseries of the massea as 
great as had been that of the Greeks with regard to the miseries 
of their slavea. They speculated keenly on the industrial 
organization as it t#; with its falseness, its conflicta, and its 
arbitrary customs established by law, but nowhere did I find the 
first conception of a new order, tending to abrogate the gigantic 
privileges and monopolies grown out of the past—a past of 
conquest, rapine and usurpation. 

“Our Political Economists,” I said to myself, as I closed 
their booka, “are really the blind servants of tradition: they’ 
are without either the philanthropy or the clearsightedness 
necessary to raise them above the commonplaces of habit and 
custom.” 

We, to-day, look with astonishment on Plato and Aristotle, 
coldly upholding the institution of slavery. Will not society in 
the future be equally astonished when they contemplate the 
works of our political economists, reasoning coldly on the rights 
of capital and the legitimacy of the wages system? All of which 
reduces the toiling millions of civilization to the depths of 
brutal physical labor, destitution, degradation and ignorance. 

T have called “Socialism ” a social science of instinct or intu- 
ition. Certain minds have endeavored to create the science of 
aociety ; ¢. 6, to discover the laws and principles on which it 
should be based, and to demonstrate them. I consider Fourier | 
as the leader in this work; St. Simon, Comte, Krause and 
others wats Gotiepicuous in the cama field. These thinkers 


808 
undertook to elaborite an exact tang of anil ai 
applicable to all the five branches, or instityiiona: diy 
Fourier, it in trae, leaves aside the religions eae 
baa 
says, is a subject which the human mind san handle ie 
only after a true social order has, been established: nee 
relation of man with the Cosmoa, of which religion f 
ally treate; be leaves da i no ir wa 
Still, notwithstanding all that has been said in favor af ; 
various theories, the Integral Social Science will be a atesti ik . pe 
the future. There will yet be many dreams of its = 
and many practical failures; but sach step is 9 atep onwardet 
modern socialism is a great factor in this line of prog * 
With ita full development will come an exact theory of pe me wa 
economy; a theory based on the principles which should ina te 
rally govern the material intereeta and relations of humaniigps! 
The questions of Property, Capital and Labor; the een, a. 
Wealth, Credit and Exchange, will then all be effectually se s 
Following upon the two historical stages of social ernie’ 
the religious and the political, already referred to, will come thw 
third ; that of the economic system which we are now enterjites 


_ 


The mediaval civilization, called also the Catholicofeadalz 
witnessed the maturity of the Christian Church; Catholig pes! 
was fully organized, and established in all its power in the tenths 
century; it had entered its decline in the sixteenth; ati 

effort to arrest its corruption was the first blow to the meg ie 
val civilization. The Reformation, which waa the rere z ” 
human conscience against the abuses of the Catholic Chyzelg 
changed the religious policy, and to oe certain cnt 
religious system of Europe. Then followed the sie 
revolutions of the last century which led to the estahtisk a 
of the American Republic end to the pp Abe, aie Oty 
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archical system in France. The third stage in this great work 
of social disruption will be the destruction of the economic 
system of our modern civilization, and Socialism is the expres- 
sion of the revolt of the human mind against that system. It is 
the beginning of a new phase in social evolution—a revolution 
in the field of the practical interests of society. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


In the spring of 1851 my father died. This entailed on me 
certain business cares of which I had till then been free. . 

My father was ill but three days. On the afternoon of the 
second day I was telegraphed for to New York, but did not 
reach home till the afternoon of the morning on which he died. 
I will mention on this subject a psychological fact worthy of 
remark. My affection for my father was profound; certainly 
I would have made any sacrifice to have saved his life. On 
arriving at the house, and being shown the room in which he 
was laid out, I entered it. On the bed lay his body covered 
with a linen sheet; I approached the bed and lifted the sheet, 
expecting to feel the keenest grief; when to my great astonish- 
ment as I gazed upon the cold, still face lying there, there 
came over me a strangely different feeling. “This is not my 
father!” I said. ‘“ This is a lifeless body. Where is the 
spirit? Where is the reality—the living soul? ” 

I replaced the sheet and turned away, repeating to myself the 
same mysterious and never-answered question. The impression 
haunted me for days and weeks—it absorbed me. There was 
an utter contradiction between the spiritual idea of my father 
and the lifeless body which I found on my return home. I tried 
to imagine a reunion of the body and the spirit, and to picture 
to myself how delightful it would be to meet him again in the 
old home as a citizen of this world. 
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Yt was the old intuition: one which has agitated millions of 
souls bafere me, and out of which has aprung, in part no doubt, 
the theory of immortality. But, ssid I finally: “ Nothing can 
bring him back! God himself, with the absolute power attrib- 
uted to him, cannot bring that body back to life. He may 
make new bodies, and without end, but he cannot make a desd 
bedy inte a living one. It must go through dissolution and 
return to ita primitive elements in sccordance with the eternal 
laws of the Universe.” 


I was not well during the following summer, various ciroum- 
stances having combined to debilitate my system; and, as a 
means of recuperation, { decided in August to return again to 
Europe. 

I passed through England, spending a few weeks at the 
hydropsathic establishment at Malvern, and thence crossed over 
to France. 

Having been expelled from that country as 8 dangerous 
character in 1849, I waa obliged to use some diplomacy to get 
permission to return. A Mr. Walsh was American Consul at 
Paris at that time,and it so happened that the then Minister of 
the Interior, Léon Faucher, had, when a poor young man twenty 
years before, been Mr. Walsh's secretary. This fact paved the 
way to tha Minister's official heart, for he was an arbitrary, 
unapproschable man, and it was with some difficulty that Mr. 
Walsh obtained permiasion forme to sojourn in Paris ona 
month. After the month had expired, having received no 
ordars to leave, I simply continued my residence there. 

My apartment at that time was in the Rue de L’ Université, 
pumber 70, near the Rus de Bae, and this accident enabled ma 
to witnens ‘the coup d'état of December 2nd, when Louis Napol 
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aon, then Proaident of the Fresich Republla, pe 
permanent President for ton yoaus without en! 
of popular suffrage. 

On the floor with mins, waa the apartment of a Guuaml 
ef liberal opinions; and about four o'clock oa the ayenttal, 
morning I was awakened by a terrible rumpus on the stairwagy’. 
altercations, protestations, eto., and, jumping up, I openetl- rag 
door. Calling to the concierge, whom I eapied in the gener’ 
mélée, I asked what was going on? “They are arresting 
General Bedeau,” he ssid, “and carrying him away.” Napolean, 
it appears, distruated this General, \.ith five or six others, and 
had made him one of the first subject’ of arrest. The policg 
forced him to dress, took him down stairs to a carriage, and 
drove off with him. 

Seeing that something serious was up, I dressed myself im- 
mediately and went out into the street, The Pont Royal, just 
opposite the Tuileries, was but a few steps away, and from there. 
I could view the soldiers hurrying to and fro. Pickets were 
stationed all about the Palace, and active preparations wer 
going on, apparently for some important military operation. 

Soon the day began to dawn. It was a clear, frosty moming 
and the stillness of the hour, with those stealthy, militury 
maneuvers, impressed me at once that thera was a coup d'étak 
preparing. Watching the process of this movement, I saw how 
silently and easily bodies of soldiers could be distributed at auch; 
points as would effectually control the populace should any conus 
ter demonstration be made, Knowing thet » nounber of arange 
officers were in the habit of congregating at the Café di ae 
corner of the Rue de Bac and the Quai d’ Orsay, E i 
there as soon as it was opened, and anergy a i 
awaited the coming of these officers. 4 wee comfarbond 5b 
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their convursation [ should obtain some knowledge of what was 
going on. And sure enough, I hed not to wait long to discover 
that the situation was indeed serious. Soon several officers 
came in, and an earnest discuasion began. Anxiety wae depicted 
om their faces as hurriedly, and in half amothered tones, they 
cousulted together: “Gold hag heen put into the hands of 
the soldiers,” said one, “ with instructions to fire on any officer 
who does not march.” “We cannot tell where we are,” said 
another, “we may be shot at from behind st any moment.” All 
these men, evidently, were hostile to the usurper, and they felt 
outraged at being obliged to take command of their troops in 
the execution of such a work, 

Toward noon I visited other parts of the city; first the Boule- 
yards, which were completely lined on either side with soldiers. 
The streets were crowded with citizens, and the greatest agita- 
tion prevailed. Here and there were shouts of “ Vive la Répub- 
iigue/" In the distance, gun-shote were heard. I followed the 
crowds on the Boulevards as far as the Porte St. Martin, the 
terminus of the area in the handa of the soldiers. There was 
the point of resistance: barricades had been hastily thrown up 
by young men under the direction of a few older ones, and 
shots were being exchanged between the soldiers and those 
behind the barricades. 

After paasing through other parts of the city where similar 
scenes met my eye, I returned about three o'clock in the after 
noon to the Démocratie Pacifique, saying to my friends: ‘The 
day is lost! Napoleon's coup d'état is a success |” 

A proclamation had already appeared on the streets, announc- 
ing that Lonis Napoleon had assumed control of affzins for ten 
years. Everywhere reigned a gloomy silence. It was hnewiy 
vealized that the yevoluticnary movement of 1948 had come ‘te: 


cladees. Napoleon’s assumption of Dictatotship, with Ahead re, 
contro! of the army, was unanimously applauded by these 8 
now their privileges would be. dndeorded thoen the revels 
encroachment of the people. 7" 

The motives underlying this movement were twofold. Be 4 
Napoleon and his adherents (the Dac de Morny and othiorady 
penniless adventurers, sought to promote their own seth 
interests by seizing the reine of government: it hed tesmt 
Napoleon's leading ambition und the long dream of a lifetime? 
to repeat the history of his uncle. Second, the conpervativen: ’ 
and capitalists had been so alarmed by the insurrectionsty" 
movement of June, '48, with the agitations following it, tliat 
they became spontaneously his supporters: anything to them” 
was preferable to the menacing populace; and out of this 
double motive grew a power which for a period of eighteen 
years subjected France to a benumbing conservatiam, set off by - 
the spectacle of an unrestricted scramble for wealth with reck- 
less indulgence in luxury and sensuality of every kind, and aa: 
an inevitable result, a lowering of the spirit and genius of tho: 
¥rench people. 

The Chamber of Deputies had hastily assembled when’ 
Napoleon's proclamation became known. They were in sessiez” 
by noon. In the afternoon a body of soldiers appeared at the, 
Chamber and arrested most of the Republican members, mareljy4 
ing them through the streets to different placea of confines ee’ 
i watched this procession as it passed, marching two by twe, (i 
row of soldiers keeping step silently on either side of theme, 
Now and then the Deputies would send up a shout: : Naher’s-" 
République / Victor Considérant was at that time 9 meatible 
of the Chamber of Deputies, but he had left the. Paloca tad ee 
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the arrests tock place, thus saving himself imprizonment, or 
exile to New Caledonia, which would doubtless have been his 
fate. 
A great many caricatnres of Napoleon had been pasted up in 
the editorial roome of the Démoeratie Pacifique and these were 
speedily torn down: I oonld see that the editors felt that the 
reign of despotiam had come ; no one could tell how long he him- 
self would be safe, and every preparation was made to mest an 
attack upon the offiee. Fourier’s manuscripts snd other valu- 
ables were removed to a place of safety just in time. The 
attack came, and Considérant made his escape by disguising 
himself ag a fisherman. Having shaved hia long, peculiarly- 
shaped mustache he was unrecognizable, even by his intimate 
friends, and he thus spent several days fishing under the bridges 
of the Seine. At length passports were obtained and he made 
his way to Belgium. 

The impression produced upon me by all these events was 
painful intheextreme. I saw, throughout the history of the past 
where usurpation and violence had taken place, how easily 
systems of government had been changed, a beneficent régime 
often being replaced by a despotic one. Here waa a great city 
of two millions of people conquered ina single day. Vanity, 
knavery, desperate ambition, mixed with some capacity, had trans- 
formed a Republic into a despotism: the rights of the people 
were trampled under foot, and an adventurer was placed at 
the head of the nation. It all impreesed me so strongly that 
my faith in the capacity of man for self-government was 
shaken, I began to doubt of the existence of a collective intelli- 
gence able to unite a people in # collective work to resist 
injustice. 

In short, Franes appeared to me a flippant nation, upon which 
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could be imposed any kind of indignity. The whole spectacle 
rendered me so melancholy that I could no longer remain in 
Paris. I left it, and went south into the Burgundy region, 
attracted by the fine vineyards of that country and my desire to 
examine them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Tur culture of the vine has always interested me deeply. 
Wine is the counterpoize of ram and whiskey, and although our 
temperance advocates, in their vehement crusade against spirit- 
uous drinks, include wine with beer and spirits, there is a radical 
difference in their nature. 

I visited those old vineyards with great interest and also took 
ocoasion to examine the qualities of the wine in the cellars of 
the proprietors whom I visited. I remember my call upon the 
owner of the celebrated vineyard of the Chambertin, about seven 
miles south of Dijon, the home of the Burgundy dukes. I 
found the owner to ba a lady. On the mantel of the room in 
which she received me stood a clock ornamented with a statue 
of Franklin. “I admire your Franklin!” she said, ‘he was 
@ man of profound thought; and,” she added, “of childlike 
simplicity. How different from our great Frenchmen !” 

She sent ber manager over the eatate with me, and into ber 
cellars, where I observed carefully the manner in which the 
wine was taken care of. These cellars were spacious and desp, 
with a single opening for ventilation, and with nearly 5 uniform 
temperatore the year round. The casks were ranged one above 
another at a cortain distance from the floor, and the manager 
remarked to me that the upper cank was always a little more 
delicate in its quality than the lower ones. I tasted specimens 
of thease wines in their diffarent years: the old wines that had 
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had time to thoroughly ripen were certalily inf. 
character; they sold at fabulous prices after: ; 
through three or four mercantile hands, but they’ were 8 be 
dear when bought at the ch@tean. ‘The Burgundy i 
produces a great quantity of wine of different degrees of sti 
and richness, and slightly varied in flavor: the Chambarki. fi 
strong full-bodied wine; the Volnay is just the export a. 
the lightest and most delicate of the Burgundy wines; buk'(&q) 
finest of all, ia the Cloa-Vougeot, though so rarely obtained. ; 
it is searcely spoken of ; it is like oneof the mythological deitien! 
—the people know that it is there but they never see it.* oi 

There are four or five wines which I have endesvored to Buti 
a taste of at different periods in my life, but I doubt that T evar 
succeeded, One is the Close Vougeot, the second is the Ofdteum. 
Margawz, probably, without exception, the finest wine in thy 
world, For nearly fifty years, up to 1879, the Chateau was owned | 
by Aguado, the great banker who made some fifty millions of" 
francs in his dealings with the kings and statesmen of Europe;..' 
as he made presenta of all his wines to these crowned heads’ad | 
statesmen, the common run of mortals rarely, if ever, penetrated : 
to their magic circles. ‘The third in this list of the nnattainabla:! 
is the Johannisberger, the fourth is the Tokay, and the Sith, e 
is the Lacryma-Christi—tears of Christ. 

I have drank the Johannisberger at the village next. to 
where it is produced, at four dollars a bottle, but with the eot- 
viction that it was no Johanntsberger at all. I have leone Sg 
Tokay in Vienna, where it was claimed by the merohant to ‘hi 
come direct to him from the wine-prese; again I doubted 
genuineness of the article represented. On Mount Ves ss ; 
where the Lachryma- Christi is produced, my endsavers trepit og 
the bona fide article were crowned, I think, with « Hitthisdgy 
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success, stil] I should not dare to be positive. These wines are 
monopolies: whole vintages are bought up by the wine-dealers 
before the grapes are ripened. While I was in the Burgundy 
region in 1880, for instance, the whole crop of a certain vine- 
yard was bought up by a merchant in Paria; another large crop 
was bought by an Englishman with a view to taking the pressed 
grapes away in casks—the winemaking process to be completed 
in England, 

This Burgundy region is called ths Céte d'Or, which means 
the golden hillsides: the soil is of a beautiful yellow hue; and as 
one speeds through that rich valley, on the railway, he may 
easily imagine himself among golden hills. These vines have 
been under cultivation some two hundred years, and I was 
toid that during all that time, as far as was known, the only 
fertilizer used upon them was the ashes of burnt vines. The 
rains trickling down the hillside bring certain particles of 
fertilizing matter from above, but all substances of an animal 
nature are Avoided as injurious to the vines. 

The different names given to these various wines indicate the 
immediate vicinity where they are produced: the Volnay for 
instance, is grown at the village of that name; the Must is 
grown on a little spot a few miles south of Dijon; rich and full- 
bodied, it is among the best of the Burgundy wines. 

From the Bargundy region I continued my trip to Marseilles, 
and thence across the country in the old stage-coach to Bordeaux, 
for the railway had not yet made its appearance on that route. 
Having entered upon the study of wines, I thought I would go 
into it thoroughly, so I remained a month in and about that old 
English city, which {n many respects is the best built in 
Francs, after Paris. It has e fine Opera House, contempo- 
yanedcas with the Odéon and much after the same style ; I may 
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add that asa public beilding. it4s ierenpastae. $0: A 
run ofan ind sina Rete ncig ators mene 
Salles om evening's confinement is mardof 4. 
@ pleasure. 

That wonderful soil which produces ths worddqmagigt 
Bordeaux wines extends through actzip of comntey tentiany 
on the river Gironde, whieh flows past Bordeaux. 40 jothit = 
cosan fifty miles beyond. This unique strip of land 4 @% 
about three miles wide, and yet oven ena, ab the veey haiti f 
the vintage, is introduced class distinction : adh, 00, the, 
may be said to be much more rigidly drawn than ig. B00 - 
society, for the class distinction here ia inherent and ¢ 
mountable. 

There is, to begin with, the “ Paysan” growth on tha lows 
part of the region, then come the “ Artisan,” the « Boungesias# 
and “The Fine Growth,”—this last ocoupying the. hilkesgs-. 
scarcely a mile in breadth, It hae five subdivisions, and Sg 
this category, exclusively is reaerved the denomination ik’ 
“ Classed wines.” Here come the Ldoville, the Larose; te 
Desmirail, the Chdteaw-Latour, the Chéteaw-Lafite and. abs 
Chéteau-Margauz—the élite of the aristocracy. Little some: 
ships or communes divide off the country, each giving ite naan 
to its special production. St. Julien, for instance, is & little trmieg 
ship of a few thousand acres which prodnoes a great vacietpag 
the finest quality of wines; Margaux is another township, whet 
besides the great Chéteau-Margauz, ia grown the Sou’ : et 
Dewmirail, and the Ferriére. Panuillac produces the Ohetgene 
Lafite, the celebrated vineyard owned by the Rotheolaiiie 
The father of the present owner paid for it over four sift! de 
of france and the expense of its cultivation alone, amqundiian 
one hundred thousand francs yearly. 
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The peculiar qualities and differsnces of these winse are de- 
temmined by the little variations in the soil, which to look upgn 
soems almost a mass of stonss—eo completely ia it covered with 
gravel. Hire is a tract of land worth @10,000 or more an sare, 
which for ordinary farming purposes would be worth lena than 
@10 an acro: and from it comes one of the most delicately and 
most highly organized productions of the earth. The secret of 
ita wonderful qualities is in these very grevel stones which, 
becoming thoroughly heated by the sun during the day, throw 
off this heat at night and thus aid in the ripening of the grape. 
The richest spot in all this region is probably St. Julien: its 
wines have great “body,” and are remarkable for their fine 
color and “ bouquet.” The soil bere is composed of three 
layers: first a sandy stratum formed by the washing of the sea ; 
then comes a mors or less volcanic soil mixed with the alluvial, 
on the top of which is a later alluvial deposit mixed with a fine 
gravelous formation. The roots of the vine penetrate these 
several layers to the depth of some eight feet. Much of this 
aoil is highly impregnated with iron, and many of the Bordeaux 
wines are said to contain more iron than the richest mineral 
springs ; a very important fact if true, since the superiority of 
the iron thua taken into the syatem is unquestionable, according 
to the homeopathic principle that the greater the trituration 
in diffusion the greater the action of the medicine. In the 
passage of tha mineral through the vine and the fruit, its par 
ticles become highly triturated and acquire great potency, 
whereas the iron in the mineral waters is necessarily in a 
grosser atata. 

In order te get all the information possible upon the subject 
of these wines, (no ene I met seeming to be able to tall me 
sel at ic reeers. 06 cb thats tanengo on. the bunan oyster), 


eae adnan pati aith: 2 
I -went to the city library and’ requested te iv ‘- 
ime all the works he hadon French: wines, ‘Hie x 
with about a dozen volumes from which I chines ‘ists 
to the Bordeaux winsa—half dia Vasanies, Ppaetione st ai 
through them all. There I learned ek aowng Wee 
analysis of competent chémists, the Pauilide wines conts 
mach as twenty-five grammes of iron to the iétre. Ties 
across a statement which surprised me vary much and! & 
to me very valuable: one suthor, claiming to have madi | 
careful analysis, both chemical and microscopic, affirmed ad 
the aleohol in the wine is contained in a gum-cell, whioh gure .- 
cell is not digested by the stomach under four hours; 28-6 em 
sequence, he said, the wine becoming heated in the stomach. 
allows the alcohol to pass off in a vapor, thus obviating ootast 
with the coats of the stomach in a liquid state. Brandy, as we 
know, is made by boiling down the wine, by whieh peacest 
the gum-cella are broken and the aleoho! set free. In drinking’ - 
brandy, therefore, we absorb the alcoho! in its liquid state, amt: 
it comea directly in contact with the coats of the stomach, irri- 
tating them and producing all the bad effects which alscholia: 
drinks entail on the system. It is a fact that wine produce 

neither gout nor delirium tremens: there are men in thy 

Bordeaux region who drink five or six bottles of wine a day. 

I heard while there of several of the renowned wine-growenm”” 
who drank abundantly: Pichon de Longueville, for inatancs: 
died at the age of ninety-five: his manager told aoe 
drank five bottles of his wine a day, Cos-d’Ketournel, 
of the rich old-time wine-growers, drank even more. in apraieae 
ber visiting one of these far-famed townships where thers tate 
five rich proprietors, the youngest of whom wus nitaty § oid : 
age. This would seem to offer very fair testimony in LAKES 
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wine ; it demonstrates, at least, that it is not an onhbealthy 
drink; and the quantity eonsumed in Bordeaux at the period 
at which I am speaking was enormous. It averaged a bottle a 
day for avery man, woman and ocbild, and in no part of France 
have I seen « healthier looking poople, with clearer, finer som- 
piexions, than those of Bordeaux. In fact, I observed every- 
where in France that among the people who were accustomed 
‘to drinking good wine (where it could be obtained at such 
prices as would permit them to drink it), there wna little or no 
use made of brandy. Good wine generates a distaste for the 
artificial, spirituous drinks, and good wine drinkers have an 
absolute repugnance for them. The glorious days of good wine, 
alas! have been rendered rather traditional of late yeara by the 
ravages of the phylloxera, and ita reaulta are sadly apparent. 

I made the same observation in Italy where wine is the 
beverage of the entire people. Its price is within their reach 
for the reason, mainly, that being but indifferently made it is 
not largely exported. [ will venture to say that in all Italy 
there is not drunk a pint of brandy to a cask of wine. I saw no 
drunkards there; I saw none in the south of France; it is only 
when we get north into the colder regions, away from the vine- 
clad hills, that we reach the latitude of intoxicating drinks. 
In 1881, I traveled from Italy to Germany with a gentleman 
who saw a drunken man for the first time at Munich: he was 
so struck with the sight that he followed him some distance 
from pure curiosity, I, myself, have been used to wine from 
the age of fifteen, when JY first went to New York, and I can 
safely ssy that during my entire life I have not drank a gallon 
of brandy or other spirit If the advocates of temperance 
would advance their cause, they should begin by promoting the 
tie of pare wines. I would recommend them to induce 


the wealthy men. of the Dnited Histes.to a 
with a oapital of $100,000,060 to eptahlial 8h yah ¥ 
scientifically cultivated. Stina eee , 
five cents a bottle it would do moze to dedhrome. tb6-0 its 
Rum, Brandy and Whiskey than all the temperance. 7 ss 
that can be written. Forthermors, it would be an a 
health-giving agent—especially for women. Contd s. hi 
delicate wine be provided that would do sway with the 
ie ns pr race a avy hee Rivera cg 
cakes, is the main cause of the deterioration of the health o6¢is 
American women, it would be a great boon. c 

With my letters of introduction and my investigation dif 
gradually formed quite a circle of acquaintances in Bordsquxs. 
I stopped at the Hétel de France, kept by the preprietar nf de - 
large vineyard, and what with meeting conmatsseurs ad duds 

d’héte, and invitations among the wine-growers to breakfsst‘ead' 
dinner parties, I soon became thoroughly conversant with, the 
nature of these wines, the character of the soil, ete. I wage. 
siderably surprised, however, in my conversation with the wise: 
merchants at that time, to find how few really knew anytdiing, 
of ita chemical constitution, the source of the original vingy 
the modes of its cultivation, and other detaiis connected witien 
the subject. 

The point which I consider of most importance in connedstiog: 
with the wine-question is, whether ita aleohol is contained: in 4 | | 
gum-cell. I have since endeavored to verify that claim, -} m 
have been unable to do so, not finding any chemiat whe comigy 
give me a satisfactory analysis. j 


> 


Among the many interesting experiences which cow 
render that visit memorable, there stands ont ane + 
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muique: Jt war connected with a German bouss whioh for a 
century had been ona of the principal establishments in Bon 
deanx. On the oocasion of the visit of the Emperor Joseph EH. 
to that city he was lodged at the house of this great Bordeaux 
merchant; and, se the last representative of the firm proudly 
informed. me, the emperor visited their cellars and was greatly 
impressed with the substantial elegance of their appointments. 
, An immense fortune had been acoumulated by this house, and 
its solitary heir was a young man of twenty-one or two, then 
living in great style In Paris. Not wishing to carry on the 
business himself, he had refused to allow any one else to do s0, 
aad the house was winding up its affeira. I had letters of intro- 
duction to the manager, the practical head of the establishment, 
whom I found to be a gentleman of some seventy-five years. 
His snowy white hair, white cravat and perfect correctness in 
dreas gave him an air of grave dignity. 

On entering into conversation with this gentleman, I discov- 
ered him to be a German, and, addressing him in that tongue, I 
said: “ You are from the Vaterland”! At these words a pleased 
expression passed over his face, when continuing, I expressed my 
high appreciation of the German people: their simple-minded 
honesty and.the supremacy of the sentiments, with them, over 
external, worldly calculation. I told him that thia had alwaya 
been their great charm for me, as distinguished from the arti- 
ficiality of both the French and the English. On taking leave 
of him he said: “Mr. Brisbane, will you breakfast with me 
tomorrow? My carriage will wait upon you at the hotel, and 
we will drive out to my ch&teas.” 

At the appointed hour next morning we drove ont to his 
ooauntzy weet. It-was an ancient ch&teaa combining statelines 
‘with ugiinam,atill- displaying «certain soquainimes with arch- 
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itectaral taste. The approach ito 4. one Lae 
handsomely laid ont, and I remocsber 2 
of the vines were from twelve. A gporeeky ‘nchas-dev’ 
out of which sprouted many delicate little shoot. . : 

Tt was a quaint old dining-roots inte which we wan ashen 
furnished with the somber, richly-carved oak of olds elaiaes 
and the sun shone pleasantly in through the little panes sd eay 
broad, low windows on a richly-spread table. Soon we: at 
seated vied-ie, Among the remarkable features of the: meth 
waa asparagus of phenomenal proportions, ity ciroumferenyer 
being nearly that of an ordinary-sized tumbler; it showed wind 

can be obtained by extreme care in culture, but it seemed ‘$4 
me, nevertheless, 2 kind of monstrosity, and, although affix’, 
flavor, I cannot say that I found it superior to our own tandaer 
and less pretentious growths. 

Our conversation naturally returned to Germany: its pugley; 
its music, its people, its long-past history—through which dea 
rude Teutonic race had been trained up to ita present stats: o£ 
civilization. The subject of our conversation, with the delionte: 
—I would say divine—wine, awakened in the old man’s hearty: 
glow of enthusiagm. “Mr. Briabane,” he said, towards te / 
close of the repast, “this is the first time in many. years tha 
I have spoken in my native tongue with a man who — 
stands Germany, the sentiments of the people, and the» 
of the Germanic race. It is to me a great aatisfaction. In 
daily routine life and contact with men, I meet none 
interested in my country or ite people, and it is an onspe 
pleasure to me to be able thus to revive memories of § 
* Vaterland.’” 

I felt the deep current of exaltation that was ae 
the old man’s soul: the highest and best side of b 
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bean touched, and I sould catch glimpses of those finer santi- 
ments which have sueh power to transform and illumine tha 
human face. At length he continued: “ Mr. Brisbane, allow 
me to tell you my history. I have never yet spoken of it to 
any one; but I would like te tell you how I came here and why 
I am now manager of this house, entrusted with the whole 
responsibility of its final settlement.” Then, with a moment’s 
hesitation, as if to divest himself of a certain lingering reserve, 
he began: “I was twenty years of age when I came from Gar- 
many with letters of introduction to this house, presented my 
credentials, and was accepted as a clerk. I waa assigned my 
position in the large establishment, and, being the latest arrival, 
was ranked the lowest down in the scale of clerkships. I took 
my place, performed such duties as were required of me, and 
was devoted and attentive to the interesta of the house. 

“Seated at my desk one morning, a short time after my arri- 
val, I observed o lady enter the office. As she passed along 
between the rows of desks, glancing politely at the clerks seated 
on either side, I caught a glimpse of her face. The impression 
it made upon me I cannot describe! I know not why it was, 
but her simple look seemed to overwhelm me with a feeling of 
which I had never before had any idea; and from that day 
forward I was another being. 

“J¢ was the custom then for all the clerks to dine with the 
family once a year: I among the others shared this privilege, 
and there I would meet this lady, who was the mistress of the 
house. But she scarcely aver spoke to me, and I was always 
ailent. Now and-then she would pass through the office, es at 
firat, and I would have an opportunity of seeing her; never, 
however, did I venture to address 8 word to her. 

© Years pesed on, One clark after another dropped oat; 


as epslesagake 


gudually T-was promoted 5 gredily Brae a 
peared; until finally I found siynell at fhe. Bas “2 
hostand died, and 1, ax hoad-elurk, was called ta Wy wbaet 
Madam on the nettlement of the eatéte, Well bt pe Tae 
the joy with which I listened to her woive nddi ope dints im 
the first time in terms of equality, I could fict i 
dmoticns of that moment! I had entered the mae 
man; I wea now an old man, and she an old womah, 
benign presence was just as keenly thrilling to me: ae 2a 
moment, a8 it had been the firat day. My respect and davobahit 
for her had but become intensified by time. This firet ex 
tion was followed by others, till all the interests of the 
came to be discussed between us. Thua by degrece we wn 
brought into friendly intereonrse—an intercourse which 5 
into intimacy; until finally I.... Mr. Brisbane, J ventaryd Ui 
propose to her! I explained to iter the long yeara of containsd’ 
adoration I had given her, and offered her my hand. ‘ake, 
listened to me; and after due reflection she deigned to sonst 
my offer. My joy can only be expressed in the language whiatt. 
a fervent worshiper might address to the Virgin.” : 
With these words my host paused: his recital nonmetal 
overcome him. Bat I believe that I was even more 
moved than he. So full of tragic spirituality waa ais gil 
he told it to me that the tears came to my eyes. It was, indeed 
the worship of the divine Teutonic sentiment in the Gers is 
heart, and I could feel what a deep undercurrent’ stop in Gat 
that blue-eyed Aryan race. 
The tears trickled down hia cheeks ag he continued: ge 
old now, my hair is white, but it seems as rte yom a 
eternal yorth, as I look back over those fifty ye re ee 
years at my desk, watching with rapture ae eee oa : 
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Bal tell yoo, ahe delgned t6 accept me; the day for our mar 
riage was fixed. At Iant I was sbout to realize the vision so 
long pursued. 

“Three days before the one appointed for the ceremany she 
was taken suddenly illand....disd. Mr. Brisbane, she died |" 

Again he was silent.. Leaning back in his chair, be covered 
his face with his hands. Then recovering himself once more, he 
went on describing to me the final scene. 

Tt was a tale of most touching sadness, and he ssemed to take 
the keenest pleasure in dwelling upon every detail : the style of 
her dress, her lace cap, and the expression of her face. His 
effort to paint the picture in colors befitting it, might be com- 
peared to that of a great artist striving to bring out upon his 
canvas the glory of a pent-up imagination. 

“JT am so happy,” he exclaimed, “to be able at last to speak 
on this subject ; to express in words, and in my own language 
to a fellow-being what I have so long hidden away, a silent 
secret in my heart,” 

And I could feel myself the great relief this painful recital 
had brought to him. 

On the table had been placed a Chdteau-Lafite of 1894: 
this was in 1852. It is rarely thet the Bordeaux wines last 
over twelve or fourteen years, yet this one at eighteen was still 
in its prime. Notwithstanding the excellence of its year, it had 
shown no signs of great superiority for a long time; at last, 
however, it turned out to be something never before witnessed 
in Bordeaux. In 18652 this wine could not be obtained for 100 
francs 9 bottle. In fact 200 franca had been freely paid for 4, 
and the Spanish Ambassador, who only that morning had sent 
for une hundred? bottles for his Queen, had been refused. 

‘Push win fhe white offered ms by my host at the close uf his 
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story. Never before, and never sites, duige: Lda ee 
like it. Tt was & unique faale toe uhique repeats = 
Asal finally took leave of this interesting cid. nant ARS 
merked: “Mr. Brisbane, wa must bave another breskiieth’ gal 
Sure enough, in a few days he sent for ms. agin, sd a 
we drove out to his country seat. The same good. tanta ni 
refinement was displayed in the mens, and spmong dhe 
on the table was the celebrated vintage of 84. A mostdalionte 
Léoville of ‘46 was brought on, but everything te | 
thia magnificent Chéteau-Lafite. . 
Again the conversation was started in a sympathetic ar 
He described to me more particularly the career of the. youug” 
man on whose behalf he was settling up the estate, and bgt -, 
instinctively reverted to his old theme; “ Mr. Brisbane,” be mid, of 
“ pardon me if I speak to you on this subject once mores E Sha 
a peculiar pleasure in being able at last to express myself pn 
this subject so long pent-up in my own breast.” Then, with. 
aome little variations, he started anew into his pathetic raital 
—I asking questions in a manner to lead him on into prom 
minute detail. Her look was described, her smile, the wave af 
her hand in salutation, her manner of presiding at table, every: 
little peculiarity of her personality, until she seamed sobually. 
to stand before me. He aaw that I felt the noble dignity of hig/ 
sentiment, that I appreciated and admired it, and this eppate 
ently most reserved nature seemed to delight ia thas - 
itaelf bare. > 
Meanwhile the Chdteau-Lafite flowed freely. When the die 
bottle was finished a second stood ready to replace ik 
Thus, for several consecutive breakfasts my hoat & 
entertain me. Again and agnin I listened to. the a 
kaleidoscopic variations continually presenting # 
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charming feature ; till, finally, perceiving that if these breakfasts 
continued, the priceless Chdteau-Lafite would soon come to an 
end, I managed to take final leave of my old friend and disap- 
pear from his horizon. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


From Bordeaux I returned to Paris. It was now spring-time, 
and I had again set my face homeward. Preparatory to leaving 
for Brussels, where Considérant had taken refuge, and with 
whom I wished to confer, I presented myself at the Hotel de 
Ville to get my passport signed. I observed that it took some 
time to perform that important requisite to my crossing the 
frontier, and while impatiently meditating on the delay, an 
official accosted me with a request to follow him. Leading the 
way to the fifth story of the building, he ushered me into a 
vaulted room with a brick floor and a prison-like air, where I 
‘was confronted by a substantial, broad-visaged personage who 
impressed me with all the firmness and ferocity of the bulldog. 
Addressing me abruptly he said: “ You had permission to stay 
in France one month, and you have been here six! You have 
disobeyed orders and have rendered yourself liable to prosecu- 
tion: I am seeing whether you can be brought before a military 
commission.” 

I told him I had prolonged my stay because I had received no 
notice to leave, adding that I supposed the coup d’état had wiped 
out all small matters. “TI never went to the trouble of disguis- 
ing myself,” I said, “and wherever I have journeyed through 
the country my name has been registered and controlled by the 
police, I presume.” 

“I have already examined into that question,” he rejoined ; 
“YT cannot find that you have ever given a false name.” And 
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then, meditatively, as if regretting the fact, he continued: 
“ That may save you.” 

I found that I bad to. deal with one of those characters who 
consider savage sternness 4 particular virtue in authority, and I 
was tempted in a quist way rather to maka fun of him. I told 
him that I was unaware that I was auch a dangerous character; 
that France with her army of 500,000 soldiers ought to be more 
than a match for a simple citizen of the United States. I com- 
pared myself to a fly on the bow of a great stesmship, the flap- 
ping of whose wings could scarcely impede her progress, and 
repaated to him that I did not think'I could do much harm in 
the face of 500,000 bayonets. 

Reaching up into a pigeonhole he took down a bundle of 
papers saying: “I have here your record for many years pash 
and it is a very bad one.” 

* Indeed!" said I. 

« Yea,” he said, “‘ you are well known by the police, and your 
tecord is very bad: you have essociated with the St. Simoniang 
from the earliest time and with the Fourierists and others.” 

“ Wall,” I said, finally, “ you can do as you please about this 
matter; but I warn you that the United States knows how to 
protect her citizens. It is acarcely worth while to prosecute a 
stranger who ia guilty of no crime, and any arbitrary act toward 
me will only involve your government unnecessarily.” 

Hers he fell upon the police, denouncing them all as a pack 
of fools. After a time he turned to me saying: “If you will 
Ieave the country in twenty-four hours you can dogo!” Tin 
formed him that it was my intention to leave that night, so he 
aeut word down to ths ceptral office to give me my passport, 
wad [lef , 

‘The gront regret of this man seemed to be that he could not 
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‘884 ree 
get nie before a sourt muiPil, ‘My ovexwisteds 
ros ite om oH 
ita earliest date. Tt showed me the ‘immense pompliaelte 
the French police system, and with what indysint MI 
Shay'igae' hak "od "tks uisbaey ob amen eg OOTARG 
humble part in the advocacy of progressive ideas. * 


In connection with this subject another citoumatande ohGgye 


qs 
to my mind, showing what vigilance is exercised by leapauag 
governments regarding the moyementa of every and suipyetenn 
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of liberal sentiments. 

Shortly after my return home, I was one day traveling ate Be 
Ohio river between Pittaburg and Cincinnati. F observed 
board a foreign gentleman, his furlined overcoat augrroating pint 
me a Pole or a Russian; it was early spring and the wear 
was still cool. As he was alone, and apparently very anfamiling 
with the surroundings, I ventured to accost him in the Freuck - 


a 


language, when I learned that he wasa Russian. We spettt-Wa, 


ve 


hour or two in general conversation, he asking many quontians: » 
about the United States; but what seemed particularly te. fies 
terest, him was the character of its political movementé. . 
length, to my great surprise, he branched off on to vootal: que “a 
tions. 


ice 


The afternoon of the next day we met again, on a more frien i 
footing, and he then informed me that he was a captain 18, ee 
Imperial Guards, whose duty it was to be constantly with 2 = 
Emperor at his reviews and military parades. During srg 
versation at this time he asked me incidentally if I new a 5G 
in this country by the name of Albert Brisbane? - and A 
replying that I did, he remarked that he would very: sina 
to see him; he had heard of his efforts formenty fas eseaorre 
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in America, and he would like to meet him while in the oountry. 
T told him that if he would like to meet Mr. Brishane, I could 
introduce him, and accordingly presented myself as the indi- 
vidual in question. 

My announcement was met with an air of incredulity and 
distrust. Asif suddenly seized with a fear of having gone too 
far aud compromised himself daogerously, he became silent; 
considering, as he told me lsier, the dire consequences it might 
entail on him at home. I soon succeeded in reassuring him, 
however, and an intercourse of the most agreeable character 
continued to the end of onr trip. I told him that I had had a 
desire to go to Rugsia while in Berlin, but that my friends ob- 
jected on the ground that the police there would have heard of 
my movements in Germany. 

“Never dare to eet your foot in Russia!” he exclaimed. 
“Do you suppose that Emperor Nicholas does not know every 
reformer of note in the world? Why the name of Considérant 
announced at St. Petersburg would set him half crazy. I have 
seen him charge with his cavalry, when, holding his cloak up 
before his face and with drawn eword in hand, he seamed to be 
charging an invisible enemy: the Socialist movement is to him — 
s demoniacal invention,—an enemy which he feels he will 
some day have to struggle with. In fact, in his hatred of this 
deeper movement of the world, Emperor Nicholas seems ijusane.” 

T subsequently met my Russian friend in New York, where 
he attended some of my lectures. We had frequent conversa- 
tions on the subject of progressive ideas; I explained to him 
everything that was going on in the United Statee and else- 
where, and when he departed for his native land he seemed in 
spired with fresh courage in the difficult réle fate had awarded 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


On my return home, in the spring of 1852, I resumed the 
studies I had begun in 1846 on the Laws of the Universe: that 
is, the laws which underlie universal phenomena. As early as 
1832 I had become interested in the phenomena of animal mag- 
netism, or mesmerism. I had even experimented in it some- 
what myself in Paris, to the extent of influencing the minds of 
persons whom I threw into a magnetic sleep, lighting the gas 
with my fingers, etc. ; but it was not till later that I undertook 
to look into the subject seriously. In 1852 I met a Dr. Chaplin, 
a firm believer in the efficacy of magnetism in curing disease, 
and he afforded me many opportunities for observing exper- 
iments of that nature. They impressed me; and gradually I 
became convinced that some mysterious, strange power was 
manifesting itself in this unexplained phenomenon. 

Dr. Chaplin had one subject of a most delicate organiza- 
tion, extremely susceptible to magnetic influence, and over 
whose mind he seemed to have complete control. Putting a 
glass of water into his hand, for instance, he would make him 
believe successively that it was milk, wine, or any beverage he 
wished. 

I witnessed at this time a very singular manifestation on the 
part of a woman who, when put to sleep, would pass into an 
ecstatic state which positively transformed her countenance 
while she depicted what she saw in the other world. Often 
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daring those esstatic states alia would tell the magnatizer when 
the next trancé would occur, day and date, even the hour te 
the minute that she would be ready. One of these séances, in 
particular, comes to my mind: precisely at the appointed times 
she became restless; so uneasy, in fact, that the magnetizer had 
te put her to alesp, although the seversl persons invited to wit- 
neas the manifestations had not all arrived. Soarcely had he 
made the requisite passes when ashe raised her head abruptly, 
her wide-open, un-winking eyes gazing fixedly upward for fully 
fifteen minutes; when, as if repeating words to which ahe her 
self was listening, she began to relate whet was going to tran- 
spite in the world: describing certain great changes to take 
place, and certain men, born about that time, who were to be 
leaders in the work. Inever beheld » more impressive face than 
was this woman’s in its strange, hallocinated, almost superhu- 
man, expression. Following her magnetic state always came 
one of axtreme exhaustion. 

I followed up the study of animal magnetiem (our modern 
hypnotism) for two or three years, and after witneasing its varied 
phenomena, both in Europe and America, vainly endeavoring 
through its flexible, uncertain, unreliable data to arrive at some 
intelligible comprehension of the principle underlying ite oft- 
times wonderful manifestations, [ abandoned the subject. 

Wher spizituslism came up it seemed to mo a phase af 
mesmeoriem. I examined its phenomena, neverthelass, conacien- 
tioualy, and stadied the subject with as much care as I was able 
to giva toit. I met many of the mediums traveling through 
the country, and knew some of them personally ; and, as well as 
I epuld judge from the testimony of my senses, J witnessed on 
wo ocdasiona positive proof of the reality of its physical phe- 
poten. At gun time Taw a hegry mahogany table ran foam 


tho Boor witiwat aay aagangea | in 
ments af the eoiopeny very aloediy, and Bad " & 
observing what transpired in the ruamt! beptigis ae 
rise folly a foot from its place sonic daenn ti a 
course of the evening. 

Now, the senses avo delagive at times and lint 4 
this might have been the case in the above inataxied. at 
in point may be mentioned here, which will show’ the 
delusion which is possible in the realm of the sanses. 4 nal 
broken my arm just above the elbow, a few years. sn f 
day attempted to use it before the bone was fatty ims 
was at my morning toilet, when I placed my ecu 

& wash-bowl to push it to one side. To my great m 
the bow] yielded in my grasp: it bent in with all ee nha 
of indiarubber. I repeated the experimant, pressing & 
various articles of furniture in the room, evary on: oe “at 
yielded to my touch. What did this strange pe acigne is cint 
Simply that, the bone being broken, the muscles of tte.m 
deprived of their solid lever of resiatance, and having 20" pi 
of resistance, reflected their powerlessness on the external ' 
consequently the nerves, interpreting this condition, had Tpaé 
idea of external statics. >. 

Mind, in my opinion, possesses but two absolute oriterioia eggs 
certainty. The first is the normal, spontaneous Intnitions & se 
Soul. These are true because the force which is at the beth 
of their phenomena is a cosmic foree, whose modes of aathe 
unvaryingly mathematical. ‘The second criterion of serk 
in laws. I believe, for instance, that all deductious z 
the law of gravitation are true, and that the hese 2 
dealing with this law and applying it, has a Orite 
certainty before it. Thus, we have the i 
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and dedustions from tiniversal laws as infatlible guidea; bat 
when we come to thé senses, which bave 0 often proved their 
unreliability, we should proceed cautiomly in the forming of 
Opinions. 

I began the investigation of Spiritualiem, feeling that it con- 
tained a reality; that it was nota mere ideal delusion—a trick 
of jugglers; and, while I studied ite modern manifestation, I 
" traced its course through history. I saw that from the remotest 
past. there had existed a belief in supersensual power; that 
there had been exercised by the human soul, powers which tran- 
scended the perceptions of the senses and the reason of the 
inteliect—some mystic intuition, insight, spiritual force with 
which the conscious, rational state was unacquainted. I saw 
this intuition in the Oracles of Greece: those women sitting 
upon the tripods gave answer to questions of a complex and 
difficult nature, often marked with truth, and wonderfal insight ; 
1 sew it in the familiar spirit of Socrates, which he always con- 
sulted on great occasions, and which told him what not to do, 
though uever what to do; I saw it in religious ecstasy under 
great excitement, from Buddha down through the saints of all 
Taking these varied and manifold manifestations—these 
psychological phenomena of the past as one guide, I took as 
another those manifestationa and phenomena which we find in 
nervous diseases, where the nervous powers seem to be devel- 
oped in such a remarkable manner. 
While in Borlin the first time, I was one night taken to see 
& young woman who in certain phases of the Moon would be 
seized with  atraoge frenzy. She wasin the insane esylam, 
end it was there that I visited ber with the physician in charge. 
3k wae betwhen tan and clevin o'clock whea we ontered the 
qeneorkars lay.» gale; exenieted woman, Bpperently: some thirty 
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0 site aieloe 5 : 
years old. Her only covaihiag’ @aiet site ietaigiieraes 
would not endare shothing, eG 

We had been in the-rncnr-tnt « few soemente el a 
from her bed, jamped-‘on hl of ope wind a ae : 
out et the moon with an expression of intense wxletgey ae 
whole body was seized with « tremor, and dha baspen- 8 
the moon like a cat. From the window the male wtp 
to her bed, lying quiet a few minutes, and then suppectiignms 
whole body om one hand she raised it on on ato <7 
forty-five degrees and traced a circle with hor feet. oat 
ing—a feat requiring almost superhuman power. ing Ne : 
on the bed ina tremulous state, ho wan again guint ford 
moments; then recommenced her leap for the window é im 
hold of the iron bars which protected the oponing, she's ei e 
gaze upwania with an expression of overwhelming sontinklga 
again came the spitting of the cat, and again she retetiate 
her couch to go through the same evolutions ag inn : 
strange pantomime would continue for hours together, unk? TAR 
poor hallucinated creature would fall into a kind af spuieehiy roy 
from exhaustion. 

I witnessed many other strange phenomena in the diffe 
sane asylums of Europe which I always visited with pre : 
interest. A singular fact connected with such visite wee thie 
after having spent three or four houra in thove ineditetfi 
imagined every one crazy about me when I came out. 

Knowing that these outward manifestations were ha aey He 
of the spiritual forces operating within, and feelingy thes in 
must be an analogy between the spiritual and the phyataglaas 
soul and the bedy, I began to sak for on song it 
body for the two mental states which I found in sammyty . 
tuitional, or subjective state, and the rations, oaryh 
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The ‘body, I reasoned, has its nerves of yoluntery motion ton- 
trolled by the conssious mind. For instance, I uss my haude 
and feet ni I please; I speak, look, move about, calculate. 
All movements of this clasa are undur my control; I reasott 
and reflect on them ; F gnide them with e consciousneas of what 
I am ‘doing. 
There are, on the other hand, the nerves of involuntary 
‘ motion which control that vast variety of operations going on in 
airy body independent of my volition: I know nothing of the 
beating of my heart, of the respirations of my lungs, or of the 
csaseless activity of my mind; all these are beyond my rational 
contral. 
Here, I ressoned, are two distinct states in the physical man. 
May it not be as readily shown that that abetract something 
called, Mind, Sonl, Spirit, is also endowed with a double mode 
of action producing two classes of phenomena? Thera is its 
conscious, reflecting mode of action, where the reason of the 
individnal combines perception and ideas, and regulates his ex- 
ternal operations in consonance with external conditions around 
him—which mental acta are analogous to the conscious opera- 
tions of the members of the body. Then there are ita involun- 
tary, spontaneous, uncontrolled modes of action, which corre- 
apond to the spontaneous modes of action of the body under the 
influence of the involuntary nerves. 3 
Tt thus became very apparent to me that, as the physical body 
is endowed with a dual system of nervous action—the voluntary 
and the involuntary ; #0 also hag the psychical body, or mind, its 
two modes of action. In distinguishing these last, I called the 
ore the objective rational: Reternal Rational state, and the 
Gwe the ambjedtive intuitignal; Bwernal Btemitional state. 
Pier bitte way, pedhinps, be fornd for them both. 
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Having fully established this theory in my mind, I began to 
develop and apply it. With its aid I explained a great many 
phenomena which had hitherto been incomprehensible to me ; 
among others Spiritualism. 

This subject of the double action of the soul interested me 
deeply, and led me to a thorough examination of the literature 
of the different nations with a view to see what approaches had 
already been made to it. I found that the Germans had per- 
ceived the “Internal Intuitional” to a remarkable degree : 
(though they have not, as far as I could see, combined with it a 
theory of the “External Rational.” They called it “das 
Unbewussten, 7. e., the unconscious ; by which term, alone, they 
designate it. This seems to me a mistake; for the intuition 
may be perfectly conscious to, and of itself, though independent 
of, and escaping the analysis of the “ External Rational.” For 
instance: while my objective reason knows nothing of the 
wonderful processes going on in my nervous system; of the 
complex action of the brain, the heart and lungs, it is fully con- 
scious that such processes are going on, and that there is mani- 
fested in their action a plan which attaches to a realm of nerv- 
ous life of the highest order. In like manner, the intuitions (the 
original, spontaneous action of the soul) flit back and forth before 
the rational objective mind, which takes cognizance of them more 
or less, though powerless to command or control in that realm. 

This idea is beautifully illustrated in the works of art of our 
great masters. Take the creations of a Beethoven, a Michel 
Angelo, a Shakespeare. The symphonies of Beethoven are 
evolved spontaneously, from what is commonly called inspira- 
tion. He does not calculate the conditions of a composition ; 
its accords, dissonances and modulation; his complex creations 
take place without the intervention of conscious reason, whose 
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réle. it is ‘to direct theix writing ont, to verify their character 
ou the musical instruments, and to properly adjust external 
conditions to their happy realisation. The somposition iteelf is. 
spontansous. Were reason to interfere in such creations, to dic 
tate the character and mode of their production they would bear 
that stamp of artificiality, or cold calculation, which distin- 
geaishes so much of the art of this moat Scternal Rational age. 
Beethoven’s grandeur and sublimity came fresh and angullied, 
independent of all rationsl calculation, from the great aoul that 
evolved them. 

Again, a Michel Angelo, tracing his grand frescoes in the Six- 
tine Chapel, does not calculate the geometrical harmonies em- 
bedied in them ; he does not ponder over those sweeping curvee, 
those majestic attitudea, those noble countenancesa. What he 
does is from that interior guide which requires neither compass 
nor model. Itis his trtustion of mora} grandeurand beauty which 
he incorporates in his aublime creation. 

I would not imply by this that the true artist needs no model ; 
on the contrary, the closer we study Nature in our effort to repro- 
duce her, the greater will be our achievement. But Michel 
Angelo had the genins to transcend Nature and still remain in 
harmony with her ; the marvelousness of which is proven by 
the grotesque, exaggerated creations of his would-be followers. 

A Cuvier, on the other hand, elaborating the science of 
zoslogy, proceeds in 4 very different manner. His work is 
accomplished by careful observation: all the details of the 
animal organism are considered and their data reasoned upon. 
Hare consciows reason does the work and, aided by the observe- 
tion of the sensed, arrives ai the discovary of the various animal 
organisms and evolves a ayetem. There is nothing spontaneous 
ig thin kind of crestion—nothing of inspiration ; except, it ia 


Wa hava « fine filnsization of tik fot 
Newton. He observed a stone (an apple th 
ground : it arrested his attention and sot hie 
reasoned that it would fall from any mes tenes 
of tha highest mountain sven, ib would fall, "Pie be 
himself: perhaps the moou falls to the earth, or-wéuleig 
not prevented by some counteracting influence. Thrisany r py 
led to # train of thought which sonducted Newton ‘is wey 
world of discovery. Likewise Franklin, when, obe 
electric spark, he conceived the idea that lightning nigh 
electric spark on a gigantic scale; thus springing front 
to the unknown through a comparative intaition. 

A Papin or s Watt, inventing the steam engine, py a 
entirely by conscious reasons. The various Se 
fulfilled by the steam engine are cheerved and ueeGos 
upon ; all the details are cautiously calculated and # 
with a view to effecta and results. Still, as already re z 
in all these works of conscious reason, intuition may a? oT be a 
All mathematical and geometrical Feveeninipm EON, i 
ties, relations and proportions—are intuitively felt by t ; 
they are inherent in its naturé, and are expressed insti ts Sone 

as it were, almost without refiection. It is also trae: 
scious reason aids intuition in expressing itaslf a 
crete objective world by furnishing the material meanswte 
thereto. In music, for instance, it invents the instreméalth 
musical notation, and creates thescience of ia hae 
ing the external conditions through which the: 
operate. 
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There. srg ag many kinds of intuition or modes of action of 
the soal.4a thero ate distinct classes of forces or faculties in 
man, And in these I distinguish three classes: 

Firet, the senses which perceive the material phenomena of 
setere and plgce man in ralation with the physica? world in which 
he livea ; second, the moral sentiments which feel the attributes 
of the moral world—justice, sincerity, honor, dignity, devotion, 
heroism, adoration, eto. of whick the senses take no cognizance ; 
third, the intellectual faculties, which plan, order, organize; 
directing both the senses and the sentiments in their relation 
to the objective world. 

In one or another of these classes of forces or freulties wa 
find all the varied manifestations of individual organization. 
Take, as an illustration in the first class, the intuition 
of sight in coloring: observe the works of those grand 
colorista, Titian, Rembrandt, Correggio. How cheracter- 
istically different the handling of the same pigments by 
these three great masters! Then take the intuition of the 
same sense in form (the conception of geometrical harmonies) of 
which Leonamlo da Vinei, Michel Angelo and Raphael are fine 
illustrations. 

These three artista were supreme in the intuition of form, 
but deficient in that of color—especially Michel Angelo. Rem- 
brands and Michel Angelo saw with the physical eye the came 
colors, yet how differently they rendered them. Gazing upon 
_ the samo object in nature, Rembrandt paints it in glowing rich- 
ness, Michel Angelo in comparatively dead tints. 

» Ie the intaition of the moral santiments, da Vinci possessed 
that of infinite grave and delicasy; Rapheel that of iNuminated 
qytsen: ed loveliness with a deep spirituality, es portrayed in 


raant was digosty, grintaany pean, aie 
sion in his Afosss. iit pe ci ese 
form and color, had. not to'an equal poms em 
sentiments; henos the deficiency in those qtialisthe tay HiGaaee 
ings. The asma wae true of the great Venetian, Paal Cities 
whose paintings seem to palpitate with the glory ef Tiida jom 
its realities. He bad o brilliant intuition of colin. da alee 
coamic purity, unity and grandeur, but ‘a deep moral intaitl 
had not. Rembrandt follows in the same category ; thi 
colorist employed his talent in the portrayal of commas 
life; he lacked a high moral intuition. Correggie- com 
the intuition of the senses with that of the moral sentiment] 
a remarkable degree; there is a loveliness in the axpreasiatiy 
his figures, as well as beauty of coloring and of form. 
I come now to the intuitions of the intellectual fapwith : 
which are more difficult of explanation. They perceive. peapetes 
tions and relations, number, measure, rhythm, combinatdé v? 
identities sand contrasts, accords and dissonances, eto. : 
intuitions take the data furnished by the senses and the senate 
ments, and weave them into all the varied combinations whhity 
distinguish human activities. 
To continue my illustrations inthe realm of art: I may Oe 
that Michel Angelo furnishes the highest manifestation of. 
intuition of combination. His figures which in their ¢ 
their proportions and strange attitudes, often seem 1 a 7 
monstrous, are yet combined into the most wonderful harmoty og 
the strangest contraste—parts, which, taken py Baca ig 
seem utter exaggeration—are so brought into unity wy 
parts as to produce s complex whole of the highvowk 
beauty, We see this particularly in his celebrated, J¥ ‘ 
Medicis tomb at Florence. Here both dispropartiag ved re 
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geration, apparently, are uiagically wrought into a unity of 
the richeat and bighest artistic offect. Michel Angelo was 
supreme in the intuition of the intellectual faculties. Bee- 
thoven represents fhe samo clasa of intuition in music and 
Shakespeare in poetry. 

Thus, painters, seulptors, musical composers and poets may all 
be classified according to the intuition which animates or guides 
them in their creations. While a da Vinci, a Raphael, an 
Andrea del Sarto or s Fra Bartolomeo represants the intuition 
of the moral sentiments ; Rembrandt, Titian and Paul Veronese 
are interpreters of the intuition of the senses. The Venetian 
school, however, added to this class of intuitions those of 
spontaneous real life, in which all the intuitions are more or 
lees blended, though in their simpler or lower degree. 

Painters who are more colorists or portrayers of real life are 
intuitionalists of the senses ; those whose chief characteristic is 
the portrayal of the affectional nature are intuitionalista of the 
sentiments, and those who, like Michel Angelo, have wrought out 
such strange geometrical combinations, are intuitionalists of the 
intellect. He stands, as I have said, pre-eminent in this realm, 
although Tintoreto and Reubens, in some of their creations, 
belong to the same category. And while in music Beethoven 
embodies in his creations the intuition of the intellect, Mozart 
embodies in hia the moral sentiment. 


This entira aubject of “ Unconscious” intuition, and Con- 
seious Reasou—their origin, their relation to each other, their 
functions—is extremely abstruse and compler. They are the 
manifestation of # higher unity, and it is this unity which we 
qauat. comprehend in order to appreciate their real nature. We 
“‘windh enalyre man ae 4 whole; we must create an integral pey- 
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On entering pon such a study ww have ¢0 
parts of it are subject to observation, and wah 
etudied with other wide or renee? For we dal 
Se laa aati ae Bs, = 
beginning we observe a physical organisra—-the body jwe 
touch it, and know that it is a material thing, cecup eg 
and possessing resistance. We observe this organism ini 
ment, and feel certain that there must be someting Tack 
which produces such movement. Examining into the onal 
find that it is the nervous system, a most complex and inte! 
system of nerves, ramifying to every part of the anal 
Through these nerves, circulates what is calied the Vital 3% pt 
the principle of life, the intimate cause of all the acta and x 
ments ofthe body. The muscles, bundles of flexible fibres < 
‘ent to the directing power of this force, are attached Boac 
or akeleton of the body, the result of which is « great ent = 
levers worked by the nervous forces operating on the x 5 
The nerves, together with the ganglia, may be raipenie a ea 
electric telegraph ; the ganglia are batteries where the forous iif an 
accumulated, and the delicate white filaments are the @itaty 
through which the forces circulate. a 
That, in the nerves resides the moving animating powerS Re 
fact, the life of the body, has been demonstrated beyond a qt ¢ 
tion. Cut nerve, and sensation is destroyed in See ra 
body controlled by it; let it be paralyzed frem he 
the power of movement is suspended. Nutzition, « aia 
on the normal action of the nerves: it is dhe coving i i ae 
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tribute the infinitesimal particles of the physical elements aad 
organize them in their respective pasts, taking upon themselvesa 
kind of galvano-plastio covering which becomes the physical body. 
| §o far observation serves us. We know that there oxists a 
physical organism permested by s nervous onanism in which 
-segidea @ force whioh is the living, moving power of the physical , 
being : we know that the material nerves are but the condact- 
ora of thia force, and that it differs in nature from. its immediate 
etrvelope as wall as from the reat of the organism—with a dif- 
ference as great as, in the outer world, is that between electrio- 
ity and matter. | 

Now, this unity called Man thinks, reasons, plans and 
orders ; ho posseanes affections and deals with his fellow crea- 
tures, establishing sympathetic relations with them ; he discovers 
laws in nature and credtes the eciences, thus rising to a knowl- 
edge of the great whole to which he belongs. But what do 
we really know of the charactor of this third factor? 

The first two factors in this great organism are visible and 
tangible: we can study them with the aid of observation, bat 
the third is beyond the reach of the senses, and there observa- 
tion cannot aid us. It is variously called, Mind, Spirit, Soul: 
how shall we study it, aince we can neither see nor touch it? It 
ig quite evident that we can study it only in the effects or 
phenomens which it produces. 

We ses first that it perceives all the attributes and qualities 
of the material world outside of itself; that it guides man in 
his social relation ; that it operates on all the phenomena, which 
matter presenta to it; arranging, distributing, and combining 
- thi according to seriain principles of order and harmony. 
Patol dorm.gnd. olor. it evolves geometrical sod chromatic 
harmay ; ib, crentoy. mathematica, comprebending all the raln- 


f jcae ee 
quantities, ete. ; Tf dismrers latwwdia Ney 
it mnot bo in barmony.with the power 1 ated 
laws >—for if not in anity with thas powseiti re 
hend ita effect. 
Now whabis the nature of this third feotoe? A a : 
eitributes ? 
It-may safely be affirmed, to begin with, that, win a LREE: 
may be, itisa force. Itis an ective or dynamic prihot 
ita own operations it acts on the nervous system, ‘im 
directing it, which in turn acta on the physical igi 
observed that when excessive or prolonged in. ity s 
hausts the nervous energies. We know aloo that it a 
circulation of the blood, and thatit usea up certain att SE 
in the brain, auch as phosphoras. Thus by a waltibs 
‘ material phenomena we know that this invisible, ink 
something which constitutes the psychical Man ia, in pxdipeeer 
analysis, a force. But how shall we designate thie. énbact 
What kind of aforve is it? How does it differ from the nabyai 
force? The latter, we know, bears a close relation to the eles 
magnetic forces which we see in natura, though differing J 
them in some way, not yet discovered bysciance. If we ohagie 
to call the nervous force physical, inasmuch as it is closely slim 
ciated with the body, and is in unity (in a sense at least wie 
the forces associated with matter in nature; then this bit 
force may be designated as spiritual. The nervous. ferie: 
up the physical organism, and directs it in its organic me x 
we may therefore very properly asaume it te be * pg - 
organism—t.c.,an organic force. This higher principles 
organisms of all kinds, and may with equal propriety ieee 
nated a dynamic Sorce. 
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From-this view of the question. l would affirm that that some- 
thing called Mind, Spirit, Souk, ia e dynamic organism which, 
4 distingnish it from the.nervous force, I will aall the Spiritual 
Organtern. 

it thus. appeat that in the stady of man,-we find a unity com- 
posed of three elements or factors: first, s body, placing him in 
relation with natere and enabling him to lead a concrete exist- 
ence on the earth (and it is an important fact that the besis 
of the body is the oaseous system; for without the skeleton, 
hard and substantial, the body could not deal with the material 
world ; were it merely muscle like an oyster it could neither 
handle, nor operate upon, solid matter) ; second, & nervous sya 
tem, through which circulates the force that moves the body; 
third, a psycho-dynamic organism, called the Soul. This last is 
the supreme director and regulator : in fact, the real man, of which 
the two other factors are but the instramentsz and servants. 

Tt may be advanced, in contradiction of this view, that the 
nervous system is the source of intelligence in man; that it is 
the nervous force, organized in the brain, which is the source of 
that reasoning which plans, directs, co-ordinates and combines. 

My answer is that nothing can, at one and the same time, be 
both the originating and executive power. Nowhere in nature 
do we find an instance of the simultaneous performance of two 
such distinct functions. Can the nervous force, which propels 
the fingers on a musical instrument, conceive or create a musi- 
cal harmony and direot the fingers in their execution of the 
work meanwhile ? . 

Now in studying the modes of action of this psychodynamic 
Organisn, we find them to be the two above described : “ Internal 
Intoitional” and “ External Rational.” 

Ad Soto in cnstetighty an active. prinsisile : and thegonl, being o 


a. 
ssa passa ae 
action aud its vetlsating, ncaaatiians 
in the effects thoy peotince, Ftd ss 
sot pelix i ablpetones eax axperie mee ere. 
» Beothoven and 8 Mozart. Mosast be ae 
harmonies at the age sf thres, fase ery 
veaeonsd on the nature of sounds. und their enenanni 
tion. To him no observation, no experience, ne 4am 
necessary: the soul simply expressed itvelf. Ke ag 
spontaneous action of ita inherent nature, a0: ¢ 
produce this result—as much so as is steeme 40 expensed 
the vas tcccviavataiontciagas@etidele etter tad 
snow-flake. 

We have already observed the sane kind of eT 
soul of a Michel Angelo ora Raphael, imines 
colors in such a way as to produce harmonies of ¢ 
The soul acts thas on all the material phonons of & 
nal world presented to it by the senses, and creates | 
in all departments of nature. It acta also on the ¢ 
human beings, and esteblishes order and ran se 
of the moral sentiments; a government is but the « bee 
of the collective interesta and relations of human binge ae 
determined by the mode of action of the moral sentimente; Wain 
bined with the intellect, of those who make the mite - 

A point in this theory, which I feel cannot be too fp s i 
insisted upon, is that the instrument, the real ted o : 
supreme dynamic organism, is the nervous system, TLhex 
body is not the real body of the soul: Bomlieseinie = 
it; does not come in contact with it. Seana sn : aa i 
system of electro-magnetic forces of which the nerve: .: eliae 
the external envelope, that the soul nets npom tax tat 
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‘The sense, I-repeat, reveal to it the objective world : tlie oys 
conveys to it form and color; the oar, sound; taste and amell, 
the flavors and odom. Ant yet it ia not the material realitios 
themselves which are thus perceived by the sensée and conveyed 
to the soul : it.is simply the forces in them. The eye, for in- 
stance, ls an optical Instrnment which perceives, not the exter 
nal object presented to it, but the color reflected from that ob- 
ject. This color is a force in nature which strikes the nerves 
of the eye, and is immediately felt and comprehended by the 
spiritaal organism. In like manner may we analyze the fano- 
tions of all the senses. It is through them that the soul takes : 
cognizanos of an objective world—a world outside of itself ; qnd / 
that it comes toknow that something exista beside itself; that it, 
itself, is limited, finite, and but a fraction of a great. Whole. 

‘What in ordinary language is called consciousness, is, first, 
& conception of the outside world; second, s comparison of its 
varied phenowena ; and, finally, the comprehension of relations 
between theses phenomena and the order which reigns in them: 
The soal discovers the order reigning in the outward world be- 
cause it possesses the intuition of that order within itself; it 
comprehends the mathowatics of the external world, because it 
hag all mathematics within itself; it establishes order and har- 
mony in various branches of the phenomena on which it operates 
for the eame reason. Having order and harmony within itself, . 
it impresses them on the nervous force, and through its instrn- 
mentality establishes the same in the objective world. Thus 
it is that the intuitiou of musical harmony within thesoul operates 
upon external, sonorous vibrations. It was a mighty elaboration, 
thato€ musical harmouy! The theory had to be disoqvered, 
the instruments Invented; the syetem of notation and the art. of 

+ ppegution neljnired. i has gyn sly eoooraplish this 
t 7 ae 
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When, finally, the soul, thaaugs % 
sciousness of the sxternal hoch ne 
with ite phenamens.; abner eotsalaa 
bined them up to a certain degres, then. tins wc 
Reason has began. Constions Reason. ae c 
scious" Intuition, arrived at the perceptiat: vey oe 
world. 

To sam up, then, we have first, the spontanaat 
the soul—its original, natural modes of netion: of 
it tands to act, seeks to act, and acts on all x ee: 
sented to it. When it has accustomed itenlf & be . = 
phenomens, which it. marshals into array means 
inherent modes of activity, if arrives at « 
itaelf ; and thia consciousness is what we call Reancis; 

Intuition and Reason, consequently, are but the two 
action of the soul; the one ite primary, spontancons, ix 
action, the other its reflective, conscious objective, ma 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Frot this time forth, dating from the yoar 1848, my one 
abeorbing study became that of laws, and I have never ceased 
this line of study since I began. It embraces a vast realm. 
So vast, that, in my opinion, it will require many years of labor 
on the part of very capable minds to attain to any adequate © 
degree of advancement therein. 

I would often be engaged upon a single problem for years 
together ; or, if finding that I could not solve it, I would lay 
it aside temporarily and take up another. One of the first 
questions which occupied my attention seriously was the double 
action of the soul: the spontaneous Intuition and the conscious 
Reason, already spoken of. I caught in glimpses, by intuition, 
its leading pointa, and often when occupied with other quee- 
tions. In this manner, and slowly, I worked out special parts 
of the subject as they presented themselves. 

Another subject which awakened in me a profound interset 
was astronomy. Two circumstances led me to investigate cer- 
tain points relating thereto. First, the reading of the theory 
of the German thinker Mayer on the mode of the production 
of heat and light in the sun. 

Mayer ia credited with having first announced the Correlation 
ef Forces. 3+ wees brilliant sciantiflo perosption, and awakened 
‘$a4neh goad deal of interest in hig works; but his explanation 
Re ptaeats ight Scant sphere! seemed to me the 


206. eee 
most staurd of eens a cae : 
with ay onal gains a ui a | 
sion of astercida nnd other cogrnlt. bidian Salling catia 
of the sun ooald prodiiee suoh Hight and. best 
gives colors and flavore to all the vegetable king: 
fire, I knew, could nob, grostnek wach uilects.. Bl 
inorganic; whereas, to prodnce. fisvors.and perky as 
hest of sn organic character are required. “Shi 
examine the constitution of the san. . 
‘The idea which generally prevails. is that tha and 
inorganic body in an incandescent state, slowly onjaggaaE 
s lump of coal, and that in so burning it throws out ighieie 
to an equal degree in every direction of the solar. eyelet 
west, north, and south. Men of the extensive knowlaaigs 
acumen of Sir Wm. Thomson and Helmholts aes Oa 
the sun's dynamic action in this simple physisal.x 
for granted ita inorganic character. Helmholtz some 
the action of the sun in its slow combustion whieh.¢ a 
throw out the light and heat that illuminates snd: laguna 
solar system. Such theories are based on compariagaiiall 
from data found in phenomena on our earth. 
In studying the subject, I became convinced that:ét he: -. 
an organic body—a vast organism evolving all the vag 
dynamics, the effects of which we observe on our oaths 
effects are themselves organic,and are most reciot Sh 
character. How could forces projected from sn: tH 
mass in a burning state govern the realm of nates 4 oe: = 
give it organic life, determine the growth o€ 4 
kingdom and the phenomena of life connected: 
kingdom? The vagetable kingdom is essentalleine 
the sun, and without his. influence perishes; hoi 
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guuiy dyinintce convey to the vegetable kingdom its oolom, it 
Savors, ita perfumes, form, texture, and all the other qnalities 
connected with it? Thet it could not, is shown by practical 
experienze; since n6 inotgatdc light or heat, either électrical 
or from combustion, can develop and tpen fruits, develop 
and perfect flowers, or farnieh in any degres that kind’ of 
influence necessary to the frill fruition of the vegetable kingdom. 
TE have tasted peaches in Holland which presented a tolerably 
fair exterior, the flavor of which wae as flat as that of a turnip, 
the reason being that a rainy season had allowed the fruit very 
litdle sunlight. 

The complex phanomens exhibited by the atamosphere of the 
sun, its photosphere, and the gigantio movements going on in 
its corona, all prove that there is there organization of a very 
complex character, and on a gigantic seale. That an incandes- 
cent body rules the mighty realm of our solar system, and 
determines with mathematical regularity the immense com- 
plexity of its life and movements, appear to me the moat empty 
and eimplistic of ideas. 

If, then, az I assume, the sun is an organic body, it must absorb 
—consume material substance; transforming it and throwing it 
out in organised form, the same as does the haman or any other 
body. What is the nature of this food on which the sun 
lives? 

X woggest that it is furnished in part by comets, in part by 
the electricities of the planets, as well as the myriad little 
meteoric bodies which surround it. The cosmic vapor also 
Merve be pourishiment to the sun. In short, there is an immense 
amount of comic matter dirvalating in our scolar system which 
Sby wary west: draw in and ‘sesimilate to itelf. I would even 
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mio raptter ie sk cabs aagsens ee 
yet diving, is olahorated and throwa of a 
it $0 be from the aquntoy baagrigianyos ) 
Instead of being dissipated gonerally ta all. pi { aes 
pase, they are directed exslusively to the planets by sean | 
system of electro-magnetic communication betyrees the Spam 
the planets. Magnetic wires, so to.apeak, extand frm os oe 
to each of the planets, and it is along ioe meee 
his forces are tranamitted. The idea of the gemaral decety 
tion, af these forces in all directions, leaving the pie ee 
absorb about a two-thousand-millionth part of them, ii saad 
Nature everywhere observes too closely the pebnoipta of 
of means to allow a particle of force or matter to be. % 
this great universe. 

I will here venture a hypothesis, which is given me ay ae a 
suggestion and in the belief that any hypothesis is cobte iia 
none, since it leads to inquiry and raises problema fur goht fe 
The spectroscope shows us that the metala ;iron, coppet, 2 
and other physical elements in the sun are in a state of dpi! 
Now, why is iron in the atmosphere of the aun in ite Mobi 
molecular or atomic state—in a state of fusion? What tni 
tion does it perform? My venture is this: transmitted thasgndke 
the electric currents already described, and by means of. whi 
the forces of the sun come down to our globe, thia vapa 
iron gives the red colors to the vegotable kingdom ; tha } a “ 
to the roge, and the carnation to the pink. The eae 
the strawberry and the cherry isa product of thes 
thus transfused into their texture. 

As well as I have been able io Seer iad See ; 
composed at one pols of a battery will send ite fing «i 
ticles through a wire thirty feet sean Ang 
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Opposite pole. I will not affirm the truth of this etatement, bot 
experiments whieh I have witnessed seem te indicate such to be 
the case. Tf 60, we have @ most yalnable indication, compari: 
non on which to base a theary. Is buch investigations we ate 
obliged to go from the knows to ths unknown: it was In this 
way that Newton went from the fall of the apple to universal 
gravitation; that Franklin went from the electric spark to the 
lighting in the clouds; and if this point can be determined as 
a fact, it would lead us to conclude that the metals and other 
elements in a state of fusion in the sun’s atmogphere may be 


_ conveyed in onrrents thence to the earth, where they produce al) 


their corresponding effeota on the vegetable kingdom ; and thug 
demonstrate that our perfumes, our flavors, our colors—all come 
from corresponding elements in a state of vaporization in the 
gun. 

Another circumstance which led me into astronomical reasearch 
waa the reading of one of Faraday's works, in which he treats of 
the action of gravitation. Combining what I got from him with 
knowledge of other experiments in the action of electricitias, 
one on another, I gradually framed a theory of my own. 

Newton and all his followers speak of an original impulsion 
given to planets as @ set-off on their endless course round their 
pivot. This primary impulsion, they claim, balanced by attrac- 
tion, canses our planetary revolution. On examining this state- 
ment, I reflected that if the sun’s attraction was powerful enough 
t deflect a planet from its tangential line, the same attraction 
must logically, after a certain time, overcome the original im- 
puision and dmw the planet ultimately to itself. I calculated, 
to-my own complete sctisfaction, that an original propulaive 
forte nist necessarily be destroyed before more than half of the 
revelintion had been t socomplizhed. Now, I said, there mauet be 


Bei. 
5 eositsifaged force: wary. Laren oe 
what is it? What balsnose sinner te 

ia tha force of conntergrefitebion?: Th wae‘ 
if, as claimed, an original propulsion war thoy’ titel 
gravity, a continaal renewal of this tangential nia 
be necessary to maintain sh oxact squittbihten * 
of attraction. 

I spent, off and on, a year, even more, iti the» 
question, and finally came to the following conan : 
with, I saw ‘that our globe, like all the planeta in oar. gpa 
was composed of two distinct alemants: first, the wit ee 
matter of ita center; second, the atmosphere around fang 
phere of gases, t.e., matter in its molecular state. Thus 
ceived a solid nucleus of static matter—matter in the x 
a vast envelope of what I will term dynamic matter—a 
movement, or gaseous matter. The next conclusion I dete 
waa that the electricities in these two realms differed : one 
tricity in the nucleus being negative and that in its surrouy E 4 
atmosphere positive. We know that our material globe % 
meated with electric currenta; we know that their ¢ ‘sgl nee 
tendency is towards the north pole, and that they ran: az. 
the depths of the ocean and affect the cablee laid than. ‘Tite 
know also that currenta permeate mines and are avery wheed SaaNe 
ent in nature; there is not a particle of matter, in fact, os : 
the presence of electricity. We know, aa well, that thé s 
phere is full of it: the thunder storm, the cyclone, the: @ 
boreatia, and other phenomena show us that the atma ence 
great reservoir of forces. Now, in static matter these fosbarger 
held in such equilibrium as to be deprived of free sotidnmahg 
the term static or fixed (it is probable that at Bottoms aaa 
simply forces in an equilitrated atate 80 balanbed 35:9 
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we to prodtse reat}: all the phenomena of matter are but mani 
featations of the mode of action of the foroes which produce the 
phenomena. In the atmosphere, on the other hand, where mat- 
ter is in a molecular state, the electricities are free. The fact 
that the molecules of all the gases repel each other shows that 
their electricities must be free and in movement. 

Starting ou these premises, Isaid to myself, “ Ourgolid globe is 
negative to the positive electricities of the sun’s dynamic atmoe- 
phere, while the electricitiea of our atmosphere, being fres, and in 
themselvea active, are positive to the aun'’s atmosphere. Now 
aa positive electricities repel positive, and attract negative, the 
sun’s atmosphere attracts our solid globe and repels its mole- 
cular, gaseous atmosphere. The attraction exercised by the sun's 
atznoaphere on the static part of the earth gives rise to the cen- 
tripetal movement—the law of which was discovered by New- 
ton; while the repulsive force, presented by the earth’s atmos- 
phere to the sun’s atmosphere, gives rise to the centrifugal move- 
ment, which is counter-gravitation. The combined action of 
these two forces, the centripetal and the centrifugal, produces 
the rotation of the planets on their axis.” 

If this hypothesis is true, we have a logical explanation of 
the movements of the planets around the sun in tho place of the 
original impnision theory (an hypothesis which bears error on 
ite face). The repellent power of the sun’s positive electricities 
on the positive electricities of the earth's atmosphere seems to 
ne irrefutable; and, on « stil! closer examination of the subject, 
I came te the conclusion that the static mass of our globe fs ex- 
actly balanced by the mesa of its atmosphere ; i.e. , there is an 
exact equilibrium betwoon the solid nacleus and its atmospheric 
ebvelope—tho sdjutment belng eo perfectly mathamationl that 
haine ia povetvily we much ropeliant force weartiaed by tha stn, 


to. ee area ree 
mie ie coals ene 
esis is gupported hy the fact that tha mote te 
more rapid the marresntars if itp Cee sa 


elactro-magnetic forces moya, the freey their a 
more positive their state. [ further saw nye 
foreea, the centripetal and the centrifugal oomibien’ 8 
the rotation of the planata on their axis (4 will Iptyn-t 
however, for a more extended treatise). ney 

In studying the rotation of the planeta, we find, fix, Agim 
that Jupiter, about eleven times the diameter of out ghee 
volves on its axis in ten houra, while the earth racio ae 
four. This phenomenon, together with othem of. hike 
nature, led me to study the question of the extent of ny 
pheres on the various planets of our system. 

Astronomers calculate the amount of light and heat pei 
from the sun by those distant worlds, estimating them’ aia 
ing to their knowledge of light and heat on the earth; & set 
find that the outer planets, especially Herschel and (aes 
are in a State of darkness and perpetual cold. This, dg = oe 
what I would call simplistic reasoning. My study led@van 
conclude that the atmosphere of Jupiter, Saturn, Herséhaam 
Neptune must be 6 great deal deeper, a great deal monetne 
sive than that of our globe. From various prelimis ot ee 
lations, I estimated the atmosphere of Jupiter to ae ; 
times the volume of that of the earth: te. if oe es 
is one hundred miles, thet of Jupiter must be at least em 
dred miles. This deeper atmosphere, acting as ak ng ne 
collects and concentrates more of the light and't ee 
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than does that of our giohe. The thicker the lems the more 
powerful the eonsentration of the sun’s reya, and on this greeter 
volume of atmosphere, the electro-magnetic action of the mux's 
atmosphere haa greater play and exercises w vastly superior re- 
pellent power: hance Jupiter's more rapid rotation on his axis, 
We know that rapidity of rotation overcomes weight—comnter 
acta gravitation. In the gyroscope, for instanos, we have a disk 
sustaining itself in mid-air by rapid rotation. The moment its 
velocity diminishes, it tends to fall. The same principle applise 
to the movement of the planets; the greater their distance from 
the sun, the graater must be their rotation in order to preserve 
their balance. 

If this hypothesis could be worked out properly, with all the 
scientific data already possessed by humanity to aid the mind in 
the operation, I believe that an integral theory of planetary 
movementa could ba evolved. Newton formulated the law which 
explains the centripetal movement: there still remains to be 
given the formula which explains the centrifugal movement. 
We have many evidences of the existence of this repulsive foree 

‘and of its being the result of the interaction of two positive 
atates of electricity : observe, for instance, the tails of comets 
which are always turned from the sun. 

I hed srrived thus far in my astronomical hypotheses in about 
1862, I never published them, for the reason that I was unable 
to demonstrate them with sufficient clearness to establish their 
trath ; and, like all my abatract studies, the subject has waited to 
be perfected and finished. I would now invite astronomers 
interested in the discovery of the truth to continue it. I may 
repeat, however, that the theory of origins] propalsion ie 8 sine 
Piss ons, and unwarthy of the attention of sericas minds: they 

« @ignld bays poresived at once, that if tha attraction of the ens 
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was great enough to deflect a planet from its tangential line, it 
must inevitably and necessarily draw the planet to itself before 
it had accomplished more than half its revolution. It seems to 
me amazing that Newton should have entertained such an idea, 
and that from him down to the present day, no effort to correct 
the erroneous conception should have been made. 
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CHAPTER XXiJ. 


THROUGH my astronomical studies I was naturally led to the 
consideration of Force and Matter, and from that to the reconsid- 
eration of the supreme dynamic organism in man, already 
spoken of. 

Observation confirmed by experiment shows us that there are 
in the universe two fundamental principles, constituent elements 
or factors. One is called matter, the other force. Matter is the 
passive, inert principle; force the active, dynamic principle, 
If we consider this subject in the realm of pure abstraction, we 
will readily perceive that there could be no real existence or 
reality in existence without these two fundamental principles, 
namely :—a dynamic to act, and a static to be acted upon. 
Without matter, force would have nothing on which to operate ; 
it would dissipate itself in a vague medium and be wasted ; and 
without the activities of force, matter would remain eternally 
inert, immovable, unchangeable—devoid of life. Thus we have 
both observation and abstract reasoning to show that there must 
exist in the universe these two principles,—the dynamic and the 
static. 

Again, in examining the material universe we find two states 
or conditions of matter or the static principle, namely: the 
organic and the tnerganic. We see inorganic matter in the 
minerals and other simple elements of nature, and we see organic 
matter in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. This division of 
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the material universe, into organic and inorganic realms, is an 
emblem of a corresponding division in the dynamic universe. 
We observe certain forces manifesting themselves in what is 
called light, heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, etc. 
(These names are as yet arbitrary, since no regular analysis, 
of the forces has been made.) Their varieties, their attributes, 
their functions are not understood: but we know that they are 
inorganic because their effects are inorganic. These forces act 
on matter in many ways, and determine its constitution. The 
highest form of their manifestation is the crystalline of which 
the great granitic formation of our globe is a type. We see 
force operating on water, condensing it and producing the sym- 
metrical snowflake, and we have thousands of other manifes- 
tations of the modes of action of the inorganic forces in nature 
determining the various forms of matter. 

But when we come to the organic realm, we have different 
conditions to deal with. All organization, both in the vege- 
table and the animal kingdom, begins with an organic germ. 
It ig not the inorganic forces in nature which first develop an 
organic germ and then evolve it into an organiem. If, as already 
shown, we try to ripen fruit and vegetables with these inor 
ganic forces alone, we fail to give them those fine properties 
attained only in a normal development, under the influence of 
the sun’s rays. It is in the nervous organism of the animal 
kingdom, as well as in the vital principle permeating the vege- 
table kingdom, that we have examples of the action of organic 
forces—varied according to the various species in those two 
kingdoms. 

Take man, for instance: we know that the nervous 
force in him must be organic, because it takes the particles of 
matter furnished him by the vegetable kingdom in a molecular 
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state and twensforme thet Into tha physical constitnénta of the 
bedy. Man absorbs water aad salt, both inorganic, and ssshe 
Hatea their molecules to his physical organiam. It is the 
nervous organism, then, which builds up the material body ont 
af the separate particles furnished it through the absorption of 
molecular matter. To illustrate: man, possessing an organizing 
mind, constricts & piece of machinery or an edifice ; he neds in 
his work ‘material elements, and crestes what is called 4 
mechaniam. So the nervous organisem takes up the elements 
furnished it, and out of them evolves a body. 

These forces, which we observe in nature, and which, as atated, 
are beth inorganic and organic are continually associated with 
tnatter; their function is to operate on matter, transform it and 
produoe all the results, inorganic and organic, which we see in 
the material universe. 

But above these physical forces there exista, I affirm, a higher 
order of force, inherently organic, end manifesting itself only 
as an organic motor. The conditions of matter and force, the 
phenomens which accompany them, their functions, etc., demon- 
strate the existence of this third force, called, I repeat, Mind, 
Spirit, Boul. But these terms convey no clear conception of the 
reality: we may more property call it the spiritual organism or 
the Supreme Dynamic Organization. 

Of it, ¥ affirm: first, that it is a force, becuuse it produces the 
effects which have been explained; second, that the force is 
organic. Through the nervous organiam it acts upon and 
moves the body; through the physical organism it commani- 
‘gates with the external physical world in which it lives. 

Noe, the nervous force in man is of the game nature a4 the 
Inorganic forera. in the aniverse. This is proved in various 
afer wh know that electricity acta on tha nerves and’ con- 
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tracts them; we know that by running electric currents into the 
nerves we can make them perform certain functions—such as 
digestion. If we cut the pneumo-gastric nerve, which exercises 
such an important function in digestion, that process is arrested. 
We know that the nervous force which perceives in nature that 
force called light, must be of the same character, otherwise it 
could not perceive it; we know that these forces circulate with 
a certain speed through the nerves, which is measured; we 
know that we taste flavors and smell odors which are effects of 
the forces in nature ; we know, in fine, that in various ways the 
nervous forces operate on matter in a manner analagous to the 
forces in nature. 

But, this electricity which produces such positive effects 
upon the ordinary nervous substance, produces no perceptible 
effect when the conducting wire 13 thrust into the white substance 
of the brain. Is not this a point worthy of serious consider- 
ation ? 

I surmise that the white substance of the brain is the seat 
of this Supreme Dynamic Organism. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE next subject in order which interested me, and which I 
undertook to investigate, was geology. This science, in the 
actual state of its development, treats only of the physical his- 
tory of the globe. It describes the different strata which com- 
pose the earth's crust, and the order of their succession ; it estab- 
lishes the epochs or ages in which certain great and distinct 
operations in terrestrial evolution have taken place, and it 
describes the different species of vegetables and animals, that 
have appeared on the earth, with the order of their succession. 
But geology, as yet, is a very incomplete science; many of ita 
essential branches have never been considered at all—a fact 
which arrested my attention as soon as I began to examine into 
the subject. : 

I do not recall precisely how I was led to the subject, but 
one circumstance in that connection comes to my mind. I was 
examining Darwin's Theory of Evolution, and observing that 
he admitted the existence of a primitive organic germ, the ori- 
gin of which, he said, could not be explained. I went back to 
that early epoch in the globe’s development and began to specu- 
late on the origin of this germ. I was soon satisfied that Dar- 
win's theory was one of those superficial creations which the 
human mind evolyes when dealing with universal subjects with- 
out the aid of adequate laws to guideit. Having observed that 
fruits and vegetables could ae by the action of man, 
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Darwin concluded that the species had been modified by the 
“ Survival of the fittest,” or ‘‘ Natural selection.” His explana- 
tion of the origin of species, appeared to me very much like 
the astronomer’s explanation of the light and heat of the sun. 

They, having no idea of the sun’s organic character, no idea 
that it could asssimilate and transform substances as do all 
organisms, put forth the Incandescent Theory, born of a com- 
parison with burning bodies on this earth. 

These simplistic comparisons of minds which, having no 
higher laws to guide them, unhesitatingly accept simple, appar- 
ent explanations,. as does a child in spheres in which its young 
mind is inexperienced, can hardly be considered philosophical. 
Darwin has said a great many valuable things. He has done 
much towards giving direction to modern thought, and shaking 
the time-worn superstitions of old theology ; still his theory of 
the origin of species seems to me a very superficial explanation 
of a deep subject, and to reflect but little credit on the acumen 
of our age. Fifty years hence it will be looked upon with sur- 
prise. Men will wonder how such ideas could have been enter- 
tained at, comparatively, so late a date in the development of 
the physical sciences. 

As I have said, the first thing that struck me in the science 
of geology was its incompleteness, treating as it does only of 
the physical formation of the globe. Now, as all the phenomena 
we observe in the physical world, are but effects of the combina- 
tion of forces, the only existing reality is in the forces which 
operate through this material medium. They constitute the 
cause, and we must study the cause to comprehend the effects. 

Our primary want therefore is a dynamic geology ; that is, an 
understanding of the forces of the physical world, of which all 
physical phenomena are but manifestations. We want to start 
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at the beginning of the existences af cur globe and determine 
the forves at work thieze, through. the effecta they have produced 
during the earth's primitive state. An axamination into ibe 
subject would probably show us that, at its origin, the constit- 
nent elements or molecules. of the earth were in 8 fluid, per 
hape even gaseous, state; and thes in these fluide or gases the 
forces moved with great freedom, gredually effecting tranefor 
mations, solidifying these elements and producing their carliast 
concrete manifestations in the granite and other primitive ter 
restrial ‘formations. As forces move with freedom only in 
molcular of gaseous matter, we may say thet geology, instead 
of treating solely of the succeasive development of the earth’s 
physical strata, should treat of the successive development of its 
atmospheres ; that is, the system of pases forming the molecular 
constituents of these atmospheres, together with the forces per- 
meating them. 
8uch « view of the subject would show us the action of the 
organio forces in the aun on the atmoaphers of our globe ; modi- 
fying it, refining it, adding new elements as it was capable of 
receiving them, and, with the introduction of these new dynamic 
elementa, transforming matter into higher and higher degrees of 
tefinement. In all organisms, vegetable or animal, the basis, the 
primary element, is the forces which animate them. What 
Teally determines the natare of an animal, is its nervous system 
or the forces moving through that aystem. This nervous system 
egetegates to iieelf a ‘physical body in unity with it. Con- 
sequently the physical body is but an external envelope express- 
ing the axture-of the nervous organism within. 
Vollowing up this principle, we can understand the existence 
ee hpeariee ot animals, poe organiems esr 
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the envelope of a germ. Crude iron ore, for instance, cannot be 
used as a conductor of electricity: it muat be smelted and 
worked, then fashioned into delicate wires, in order to serve as an 
electric conductor and thus enable man to create the magnetic 
telegraph. 

The subject of the origin of organic germs is a vast question 
entirely separate from geology. I will remark, however, tliat, 
wherever matter exista in & atate favorable to their development, 
vegetable and animal creations appear. We have ever present 
illustrations of this in the lower ordera of life: witness the 
myriad varieties of animalcula which spawn out wherever 
favorable conditions are afforded them; witness also the sudden 
appearance of vegetable growths in places previously unac- 
quainted with such species of vegetation. 

It may be objected that the atmosphere in the early period 
of the globe possessed the same elements as the atmosphere of 
to-day : oxgyen, nitrogen, and carbon. A careful inquiry into 
the subject, which can be effected by analyzing the material 
elements in the early vegetable and animal formations, will show 
that this is not the case. These constituent elements will be 
found to differ, in their proportions, at least. Besides, the at- 
mosphere is a vehicle holding forces of which we have yet 
scarcely any idea. Hints of this may be found in the epidemic 
diseases which break out simultaneously all over the globe— 
evidence, doubtless, of deranged electrio currents ; it is manifest 
also in the evolution of disease—the disappearance of old forms 
and the appearance of new—changes which take place with 
almost every generation. 

Tt is commonly supposed that in our atmosphere are light 
and heat—nothing more. Now, it must take a great variety of 
forces to produce perfumes, flavors, colors, etc. I believe that, 
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of the sixty-four kinds of forces at present known on our globe, 
all did not exist at its origin. They had to be added progress- 
ively and gradually, as the primary forces accomplished their 
function of preparing the way for the higher ones. We know 
very well that certain primary elements of a material character 
were necessary before the higher ones were possible ; we must 
always have a basis on which to build. 

Let us suppose that light and heat were the crude primary 
forces of our globe on which were grafted the higher ones—new 
elements continually coming in, as the way was prepared for 
them. Consider the earth at the period when iron was created: 
there was the advent of a new force. When gold appeared, 
another and finer one had been added. By this progressive de- 
velopment of the forces in the.atmosphere, and their action on 
the material world, protoplasms are developed more and more 
refined in their character, the organic germ finds a home, and 
the animal kingdom rises in progressive development, advanc- 
ing in complexion as protoplasms advance higher and higher in 
degrees of refinement. 

When man came, all the varieties of forces in the sun had been 
incorporated in the atmosphere of our globe. His nervous sys- 
tem contains within its dynamic organism all the forces there 
are in creation. If, as is claimed, there are sixty-four material 
elements in the universe, we may claim a no less number of 
dynamic elements. No animal could appear until the forces 
which characterize it were incorporated into the vegetable king- 
dom, and had thus prepared the way. Man could not appear 
until all the vegetable creations on which he was to live were 
prepared. The flavor embodied in the peach and the straw- 
berry, the perfume embodied in the rose, each is a manifesta- 
tion of a force to be embodied later in the nervous organization 
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of: man } for the vegetable precedes fhe animal, and the eerth’s 
electeloitivs muat all pass through the vegetable kingdom before 
they can be embodied in the animal. Consequently, the palate 
of man, which perceives the electricity which gives to the peach 
tte flavor, could not appear until the peach had been produced, 
‘and the electricity constituting that flavor incorporated therein, 

Briefly, then, I may say that, ecoording to my aualysis, the 
eoience of geology comprises the following branches : 

First: Theory of the progressive development of the electro 
magnetic system of the globe, combined with the development 
of its atmosphere. (As forces always associate with matter, I 
combine these two elements; and, aa J believe that there has 
been # differance between the atmosphere and the forces per- 
meating it during the different epochs of the globe's evolution, 
I would lay particular stress upon the importance of studying 
carefally the progressive development of atmospheres.) 

Second: Theory of the formation of tha material constituents 
of the globe, and of the atrata in which those different kinds of 
matter have been deposited. 

Third: Theory of the progressive development of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, that is, the order of succession which 
has reigned in the appearance of the different vegetable and 
animal organisms, up to man. This theory includes that of the 
formation of protoplasms and the matrixes in which these pro- 
° foplaams are developed—a vast and complex realm of study, 
the foundations of which are not yet even laid. 

Fourth: Theory of instincts. Every animal is a mechanism 
of instinct. The dog is one mechanism, the cat is another, the 
‘Jobeter another. There should be created « system or eeale of 
| fastingts with all their myriad varieties. Each instinct in 

inktes’& purpose, and impels ite possessor to certain definite 
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Thus, in the place of our present limited geology—a purely 
physical science, I would present considerations of the subject 
from a universal standpoint, endeavoring to establish clearly 
the theories of the various branches of the acience as I have 
Mentioned them ; or to recapitulate summarily : 

Geology should treat of the electro-magnetic forces of the 
globe and their development; of the atmospheres in which 
these electro-magnetic forces act; of the action of these forces 
on the static or material elements of the globe, depositing them 
successively in strata; of the development of the vegetable and 
animal organisms on the globe, and the succession which has 
reigned in the appearance of these organisms—fossil and living, 
beginning with the simplest and terminating with the most 
complex ; of the succession which has reigned in the develop- 
ment of the instinctual mechanisms or organisms of the animal 
kingdom; of the functions of these different organisms constitut- 
ing species ; and, lastly, of the evolution of man, the completion 
of the great animal series; of his place in nature and his funo- 
tion in the economy of the globe. 
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